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FOREWORD 


The teacher of nineteenth century European his- 
tory is confronted with a difficult problem. There are 
many books dealing with the political and diplo- 
matic history of his period, but all too little has been 
written about its intellectual aspects. The purpose 
of this book is to fill, in part, this void. 

The editors have attempted nothing new; for 
their purpose has been simply to assemble certain 
writings of widespread interest and influence in the 
last century which cannot otherwise be obtained in 
a single volume. They offer a source book which 
differs from other source books in but one partic- 
ular: the selections made are in each case complete 
entities. It is their belief that the teaching of history 
is the better served by fewer, yet at the same time 
longer selections from the sources. Little attempt 
has been made to criticize the writings. It is believed 
that their greatest value lies in the free discussion 
by teacher and student of the ideas and ideals which 
they present. 


W. P. H. 
E. A. B. 
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I 

THOMAS HENRY HUXLEY 

1825-1895 

Thomas Henry Huxley was the foremost protagonist in 
the nineteenth century of the theory of evolution. The bull- 
dog of Darwin, to use his own phraseology, acted as the 
interpreter of that gentle biologist to a hostile and sceptical 
world. Charles Darwin was not one to engage in contro- 
versy; to Huxley it was the breath of life. The average 
layman in reading Darwin’s Origin of Species is soon lost in 
a sea of technicalities and scientific terminology; in reading 
Huxley he can always find his way. Sometimes it is a 
long way, through twisting paths of thought but newly 
opened ; but the trail is clear, the guide-posts unmistak- 
able; the guide, emphatic, logical, and spontaneous — a 
teacher born. 

The theory of evolution, which he explained, may well 
be considered as the second of those major scientific truths 
which within recent centuries have revolutionized human 
thought. It takes rank with the invention of the telescope 
as a means whereby vast vistas and new realms, before 

3 
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undreamed of, were disclosed to all imaginative and think- 
ing people. As a disruptive agent in fields both scientific 
and religious it transcended even Galileo's discovery. 

The telescope proved that the world was not the center 
of the universe; Darwin demonstrated that man, presum- 
ably, was related to the lower animals. The first discovery 
immeasurably widened space and led to scepticism concern- 
ing the earth as the especially favored footstool of the Al- 
mighty. But the theory of evolution changed our concepts 
of time as Galileo did those of space, immeasurably length- 
ened the span of organic life; and seemingly reduced the 
first chapter of Genesis to a myth. Furthermore, the exact 
and formal drama of salvation, as literally interpreted by 
Protestant and Catholic alike, no longer held its former 
meaning, if the deductions drawn from Darwin s teachings 
were true. Hence the terrific struggle, not yet ended, both 
to defend and to refute them. 

The scientific world of our own day has progressed far 
beyond that of Darwin and of Huxley. These two biolo- 
gists, in some respects, guessed wrong. They did not have 
the fullness of knowledge which is ours. But none the less, 
it may be safely stated that in the main we owe to Charles 
Darwin our disbelief in the separate creation either of man 
or the lower animals. The evidence seems overwhelming 
that all known forms of life developed out of earlier and 
simpler forms — a fact as true of man as of the grasshopper. 

Before the days of Darwin other scientists, geologists, and 
biologists alike, had made an approach to this idea. The 
astonishing antiquity of the earth was ascertained long be- 
fore Darwin wrote; the impossibility of fitting into the ark 
of Noah the numerous species of the animal kingdom had 
been demonstrated long before he studied barnacles. But 
although Darwin perhaps shares with another (A. B. Wal- 
lace) the distinction of first understanding how adaptations 
rose in organic life, it still remains true that he first pub- 
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lished in full form this information. And to him should 
go the credit of making clear the process by which con- 
stant, although gradual, modifications have arisen in struc- 
ture and function in those varieties of life with which we 
are familiar. 

The facts of evolution, organic as well as inorganic, are 
now generally accepted. That part of the Darwinian hy- 
pothesis which links man to the lower animals still remains 
hypothetical. The evolution of the horse is more clearly 
proved than the evolution of man. In regard to the former 
there are almost no missing links; in regard to the latter 
these still make trouble. Strong, therefore, as are the argu- 
ments which make homo sapiens a cousin to the ape, they 
are not quite in the same category as those which establish 
Newtonian laws of gravitation, or possibly even those which, 
biologically speaking, link reptile to bird in common ancestry. 

Almost every major aspect of evolution in the nineteenth 
century was made the subject, at one time or another, of 
the fertile pen of Huxley. In numerous essays to working- 
men, to savants, to the general public, he explained, clarified 
and defended the new ideas. Which one of his writings shall 
we reprint? His Lectures to W orkingmen unfortunately are 
too long; his Evolution and Ethics perhaps too metaphysical 
and abstract; his Evidence as to Mans Place in Nature pos- 
sibly too controversial. His review of Darwin’s Origin of 
Species for the London Times and republished in his JD^r- 
winiana would serve our purpose nicely. It gives us a better 
explanation of Darwin’s book than any casual reading of 
it offers. On the other hand, Huxley’s lecture on A Piece 
of Chalk is ideal. It presents the doctrine of evolution 
in its broadest possible significance. It is simply written 
and brief; yet it is not a review or a commentary but an 
artistic unit, if we may use such an expression in regard to 
scientific writing. 

For Huxley, it must be remembered, was no mere ex- 
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positor; he was a scientist in his own right. He took upon 
himself the defense of Darwin, acknowledged a great debt 
to him, and was his sworn friend. But many things Huxley 
knew better than Darwin, and that too in the realm of 
science. 

Huxley’s early education had been most irregular. Never- 
theless, at the age of seventeen he began the study of medicine 
in London and at twenty received his degree. He then en- 
tered the navy as a surgeon and was assigned to H.M.S. 
Rattlesnake, outward bound for Australia to make surveys 
in Torres Straits. The voyage lasted four years, during which 
Huxley made a careful and minute study of the various 
forms of marine life which swarm in the waters of the 
tropics. 

This brought him scientific recognition and an election 
to the Royal Society. The Royal Navy also took cognizance 
of his achievements and retained him for three years in a 
nominal position that he might continue his investigations. 
When finally called upon for sea duty in 1854, Huxley 
resigned, became an unsuccessful candidate for a professor- 
ship in the University of Toronto, and accepted one of 
natural history in the London School of Mines, a post which 
he was to occupy until 1885. 

The rise of Huxley in the scientific world was now rapid. 
A physician by early training, a physiologist by choice, his 
Australian experience had made him both zoologist and 
ethnologist. His interest in morphology, cultivated from 
early childhood, had led him straight to paleontology and 
thence to geology. The whole gamut of the biological sciences 
engaged his attention. He was a devoted worker and a steady 
stream of scientific articles flowed from his pen. Before he 
was thirty-five he was selected as one of three men whom 
Darwin consulted before the publication of the Origin of 
Species. **If I can convince Huxley,” said Charles Darwu'n, 
‘‘I shall be content.” 
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The very breadth of Huxley’s studies and his incessant 
lecturing made it unlikely that he would make many specific 
discoveries of foremost importance in the scientific world. On 
the other hand his achievements, and the character of the life 
which he led, made him ideally fitted to be Darwin’s advance 
agent. 

This was well illustrated at the Oxford meeting of Brit- 
ish scientists in i860. On this occasion, Bishop Wilberforce, 
suave, authoritative, powerful, attempted to annihilate Dar- 
win’s ideas by a flood of sarcasm. No stenographic record 
was kept of the encounter between his Lordship and Huxley, 
but a dozen witnesses told approximately the same tale. A 
composite narrative of what they remembered would run as 
follows: ‘And now,” said the Bishop in triumphant con- 
clusion, “do you trace your monkey ancestry on your father’s 
side or on your mother’s?” “I would rather,” replied Hux- 
ley, “be descended from the humble ape than to trace my 
ancestry to one who used his ability and position to discredit 
and to crush those who sought after truth.” Huxley knew 
how to fight; and a campaign was now begun by him which 
was to end only with his death. 

Huxley, however, was no free lance. His power came 
largely from three sources — his pugnacity, his thorough 
learning, and his friends. The more eminent of these in 
scientific circles were organized in a small group known as 
the X Club. It met once a month. For nineteen years it 
existed without a death in its membership, and it added 
greatly to the cohesiveness of a many-sided scientific move- 
ment. 

Of even more importance was the Metaphysical Society, 
composed largely of liberal clergymen, intensely interested 
in making adjustments between Christianity and evolution. 
A number of prominent statesmen and scientists also were 
members; and among the latter Huxley was preeminent. 
His blunt manner of speech before this organization was 
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characteristic of the man. At times even it may have ap- 
proached truculence; for the enemies of evolution were 
numerous as well as determined. But as evolution gradually 
became accepted Huxley appeared more in the light of the 
teacher that he was than as a wilful destroyer of accepted 
dogma. 

While health permitted Huxley was a tireless worker. 
In addition to his lecturing and teaching he served on sev- 
eral Royal Commissions, was a member of the London 
School Board, and fought vigorously for some simple 
scientific education in the national schools. He also traveled 
widely and read omnivorously, not simply scientific reports 
as they appeared in English, German, and French periodicals, 
but also philosophy and metaphysics. 

His health gave way in 1885 ^^^d he retired from active 
life. But his pen remained as trenchant as before. A long 
and not very edifying quarrel took place between him and 
Gladstone in regard to the Gadarene swine into whom Christ 
was said to have driven the evil spirits. With the Duke of 
Argyle, Huxley also broke several lances; with Catholic 
modernists he disputed the teachings of the Church of Rome 
in regard to creation ; and with numerous other clergymen he 
entered into controversies on a basis not always friendly. 

For Huxley called himself an agnostic. He invented that 
term and was rather proud of it. Probably he would pre- 
fer not to be remembered as a religious man. Whether he 
was so or not might be a matter for dispute. That he was 
devoted, however, to the discovery of truth cannot be gain- 
said; that he sacrificed his health to this end cannot be 
denied; that his family life was simple, natural, and above 
reproach is a matter of record. Few men in English history 
have lead a more idealistic life than this exponent of what 
was, to him, a new Reformation. 



On a Piece of Chalk * 


A LECTURE TO WORKING MEN 

If a well were to be sunk at our feet in the midst 
of the city of Norwich, the diggers would very soon 
find themselves at work in that white substance al- 
most too soft to be called rock, with which we are 
all familiar as “chalk.” 

Not only here, but over the whole county of Nor- 
folk, the well-sinker might carry his shaft down 
many hundred feet without coming to the end of 
the chalk; and, on the sea-coast, where the waves 
have pared away the face of the land which breasts 
them, the scarped faces of the high cliffs are often 
wholly formed of the same material. Northward, 
the chalk may be followed as far as Yorkshire; on 
the south coast it appears abruptly in the pictur- 
esque western bays of Dorset, and breaks into the 
Needles of the Isle of Wight; while on the shores 
of Kent it supplies that long line of white cliffs to 
which England owes her name of Albion. , 

Were the thin soil which covers it all washed 
away, a curved band of white chalk, here broader, 

•From Lay Sermons, Addresses, and Revie^ivs (D. Appleton Sc 
Company, New York). 
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and there narrower, might be followed diagonally 
across England from Lulworth in Dorset, to Flajn- 
borough Head in Yorkshire — a distance of over 
280 miles as the crow flies. 

From this band to the North Sea, on the east, 
and the Channel, on the south, the chalk is largely 
hidden by other deposits; but except in the Weald 
of Kent and Sussex, it enters into the very founda- 
tion of all the south-eastern counties. 

Attaining, as it does in some places, a thickness 
of more than a thousand feet, the English chalk 
must be admitted to be a mass of considerable mag- 
nitude. Nevertheless, it covers but an insignificant 
portion of the whole area occupied by the chalk 
formation of the globe, which has precisely the same 
general characters as ours, and is found in detached 
patches, some less, and others more extensive, than 
the English. 

Chalk occurs in north-west Ireland; it stretches 
over a large part of France, — the chalk which un- 
derlies Paris being, in fact, a continuation of that of 
the London basin; it runs through Denmark and 
Central Europe, and extends southward to North 
Africa; while eastward, it appears in the Crimea 
and in Syria, and may be traced as far as the shores 
of the Sea of Aral, in Central Asia. 

If all the points at which true chalk occurs were 
circumscribed, they would lie within an irregular 
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oval about 3,000 miles in long diameter — the area 
of which would be as great as that of Europe, and 
would many times exceed that of the largest exist- 
ing inland sea — the Mediterranean. 

Thus the chalk is no unimportant element in the 
masonry of the earth’s crust, and it impresses a 
peculiar stamp, varying with the conditions to which 
it is exposed, on the scenery of the districts in which 
it occurs. The undulating downs and rounded 
coombs, covered with sweet-grassed turf, of our in- 
land chalk country, have a peacefully domestic and 
mutton-suggesting prettiness, but can hardly be 
called either grand or beautiful. But on our southern 
coasts, the wall-sided cliffs, many hundred feet high, 
with vast needles and pinnacles standing out in the 
sea, sharp and solitary enough to serve as perches 
for the wary cormorant, confer a wonderful beauty 
and grandeur upon the chalk headlands. And, in 
the East, chalk has its share in the formation of 
some of the most venerable of mountain ranges, such 
as the Lebanon. 

What is this wide-spread component of the sur- 
face of the earth ? and whence did it come ? . 

You may think this no very hopeful inquiry. You 
may not unnaturally suppose that the attempt to 
solve such problems as these can lead to no result, 
save that of entangling the inquirer in vague specu- 
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lations, incapable of refutation and of verification. 

If such were really the case, I should have selected 
some other subject than a “piece of chalk” for my 
discourse. But, in truth, after much deliberation, I 
have been unable to think of any topic which would 
so well enable me to lead you to see how solid is the 
foundation upon which some of the most startling 
conclusions of physical science rest. 

A great chapter of the history of the world is 
written in the chalk. Few passages in the history of 
man can be supported by such an overwhelming 
mass of direct and indirect evidence as that which 
testifies to the truth of the fragment of the history 
of the globe, which I hope to enable you to read, 
with your own eyes, to-night. 

Let me add, that few chapters of human history 
have a more profound significance for ourselves. I 
weigh my words well when I assert, that the man 
who should know the true history of the bit of 
chalk which every carpenter carries about in his 
breeches-pocket, though ignorant of all other his- 
tory, is likely, if he will think his knowledge out to 
its ultimate results, to have a truer, and therefore a 
better, conception of this wonderful universe, and of 
man’s relation to it, than the most learned student 
who is deep-read in the records of humanity and 
ignorant of those of Nature. 

The language of the chalk is not hard to learn, 
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not nearly so hard as Latin, if you only want to 
get at the broad features of the story it has to tell; 
and I propose that we now set to work to spell that 
story out together. 

We all know that if we “burn” chalk the result is 
quicklime. Chalk, in fact, is a compound of carbonic 
acid gas, and lime, and when you make it very hot 
the carbonic acid flies away and the lime is left. 

By this method of procedure we see the lime, but 
we do not see the carbonic acid. If, on the other 
hand, you were to powder a little chalk and drop it 
into a good deal of strong vinegar, there would be a 
great bubbling and fizzing, and, finally, a clear 
liquid, in which no sign of chalk would appear. Here 
you see the carbonic acid in the bubbles; the lime, 
dissolved in the vinegar, vanishes from sight. There 
are a great many other ways of showing that chalk 
is essentially nothing but carbonic acid and quick- 
lime. Chemists enunciate the result of all the ex- 
periments which prove this, by stating that chalk is 
almost wholly composed of “carbonate of lime.” 

It is desirable for us to start from the knowledge 
of this fact, though it may not seem to help us 
very far towards what we seek. For carbonate of 
lime is a widely-spread substance, and is 'met with 
under very various conditions. All sorts of lime- 
stones are composed of more or less pure carbonate 
of lime. The crust which is often deposited by waters 
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which have drained through limestone rocks, In the 
form of what are called stalagmites and stalactites, 
is carbonate of lime. Or, to take a more familiar 
example, the fur on the inside of a tea-kettle is car- 
bonate of lime; and, for anything chemistry tells 
us to the contrary, the chalk might be a kind of 
gigantic fur upon the bottom of the earth-kettle, 
which is kept pretty hot below. 

Let us try another method of making the chalk 
tell us its own history. To the unassisted eye chalk 
looks simply like a very loose and open kind of 
stone. But it is possible to grind a slice of chalk down 
so thin that you can see through it — until it Is thin 
enough, in fact, to be examined with any magnifying 
power that may be thought desirable. A thin slice of 
the fur of a kettle might be made in the same way. 
If it were examined microscopically, it would show 
itself to be a more or less distinctly laminated min- 
eral substance and nothing more. 

But the slice of chalk presents a totally different 
appearance when placed under the microscope. The 
general mass of it is made up of very minute gran- 
ules; but, imbedded in this matrix, are innumerable 
bodies, some smaller and some larger, but, on a 
rough average, not more than a hundredth of an 
inch in diameter, having a well-defined shape and 
structure. A cubic Inch of some specimens of chalk 
may contain hundreds of thousands of these bodies. 
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compacted together with incalculable millions of the 
granules. 

The examination of a transparent slice gives a 
good notion of the manner in which the components 
of the chalk are arranged, and of their relative 
proportions. But, by rubbing up some chalk with a 
brush in water and then pouring off the milky fluid, 
so as to obtain sediments of different degrees of 
fineness, the granules and the minute rounded bodies 
may be pretty well separated from one another, and 
submitted to microscopic examination, either as 
opaque or as transparent objects. By combining the 
views obtained in these various methods, each of 
the rounded bodies may be proved to be a beau- 
tifully-constructed calcareous fabric, made up of a 
number of chambers, communicating freely with one 
another. The chambered bodies are of various 
forms. One of the commonest is something like a 
badly-grown raspberry, being formed of a number 
of nearly globular chambers of different sizes con- 
gregated together. It is called Globigerina, and some 
specimens of chalk consist of little else than Glo- 
bigerina and granules. 

Let us fix our attention upon the Globigcrina. It 
is the spoor of the game we are tracking. If we can 
learn what it is and what are the conditions of its 
existence, we shall see our way to the origin and past 
history of the chalk. 
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A suggestion which may naturally enough present 
itself is, that these curious bodies are the result of 
some process of aggregation which has taken place 
in the carbonate of lime; that, just as in winter, the 
rime on our windows simulates the most delicate 
and elegantly arborescent foliage — proving that the 
mere mineral water may, under certain conditions, 
assume the outward form of organic bodies — so 
this mineral substance, carbonate of lime, hidden 
away in the bowels of the earth, has taken the shape 
of these chambered bodies. I am not raising a merely 
fanciful and unreal objection. Very learned men, in 
former days, have even entertained the notion that 
all the formed things found in rocks are of this 
nature; and if no such conception is at present held 
to be admissible, it is because long and varied expe- 
rience has now shown that mineral matter never 
does assume the form and structure we find in fos- 
sils. If any one were to try to persuade you that an 
oyster-shell (which is also chiefly composed of car- 
bonate of lime) had crystallized out of sea-water, I 
suppose you would laugh at the absurdity. Your 
laughter would be justified by the fact that all ex- 
perience tends to show that oyster-shells are formed 
by the agency of oysters, and in no other way. And 
if there were no better reasons, we should be justi- 
fied, on like grounds, in believing that Globigerina 
is not the product of anything but vital activity. 
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Happily, however, better evidence in proof of 
the organic nature of the Globigerina than that of 
analogy is forthcoming. It so happens that calcare- 
ous skeletons, exactly similar to the Globigerina 
of the chalk, are being formed, at the present mo- 
ment, by minute living creatures, which flourish in 
multitudes, literally more numerous than the sands 
of the sea-shore, over a large extent of that part of 
the earth’s surface which is covered by the ocean. 

The history of the discovery of these living Glo- 
bigerina, and the part which they play in rock build- 
ing, is singular enough. It is a discovery which, like 
others of no less scientific importance, has arisen, 
incidentally, out of work devoted to very different 
and exceedingly practical interests. 

When men first took to the sea, they speedily 
learned to look out for shoals and rocks; and the 
more the burthen of their ships increased, the more 
imperatively necessary it became for sailors to as- 
certain with precision the depth of the waters they 
traversed. Out of this necessity grew the use of the 
lead and sounding line; and, ultimately, marine- 
surveying, which is the recording of the form of 
coasts and of the depth of the sea, as ascertained 
by the sounding-lead, upon charts. 

At the same time, it became desirable to ascertain 
and to indicate the nature of the sea-bottom, since 
this circumstance greatly affects its goodness as hold- 
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ing ground for anchors. Some ingenious tar, whose 
name deserves a better fate than the oblivion into 
which it has fallen, attained this object by “arming” 
the bottom of the lead with a lump of grease, to 
which more or less of the sand or mud, or broken 
shells, as the case might be, adhered, and was 
brought to the surface. But, however well adapted 
such an apparatus might be for rough nautical pur- 
poses, scientific accuracy could not be expected from 
the armed lead, and to remedy its defects (espe- 
cially when applied to sounding in great depths) 
Lieut. Brooke, of the American Navy, some years 
ago invented a most ingenious machine, by which a 
considerable portion of the superficial layer of the 
sea-bottom can be scooped out and brought up, from 
any depth to which the lead descends. 

In 1853, Lieut. Brooke obtained mud from the 
bottom of the North Atlantic, between Newfound- 
land and the Azores, at a depth of more than 10,- 
000 feet, or two miles, by the help of this sounding 
apparatus. The specimens were sent for examina- 
tion to Ehrenberg of Berlin, and to Bailey of West 
Point, and those able microscopists found that this 
deep-sea mud was almost entirely composed of the 
skeletons of living organisms — the greater pro- 
portion of these being just like the Globigerina al- 
ready known to occur in the chalk. 

Thus far, the work had been carried on simply in 
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the interests of science, but Lieut. Brooke’s method 
of sounding acquired a high commercial value, when 
the enterprise of laying down the telegraph-cable 
between this country and the United States was un- 
dertaken. For it became a matter of immense im- 
portance to know, not only the depth of the sea over 
the whole line along which the cable was to be laid, 
but the exact nature of the bottom, so as to guard 
against chances of cutting or fraying the strands 
of that costly rope. 7 ’he Admiralty consequently or- 
dered Captain Dayman, an old friend and shipmate 
of mine, to ascertain the depth over the whole line 
of the cable, and to bring back specimens of the 
bottom. In former days, such a command as this 
might have sounded very much like one of the im- 
possible things which the young prince in the Fairy 
Tales is ordered to do before he can obtain the hand 
of the Princess. However, in the months of June and 
July, 1857, my friend performed the task assigned 
to him with great expedition and precision, without, 
so far as I know, having met with any reward of 
that kind. The specimens of Atlantic mud which he 
procured were sent to me to be examined and re- 
ported upon.^ 

^See Appendix to Captain Dayman’® “Deep-sea Soundings in 
the North Atlantic Ocean, between Ireland and Newfoundland, 
made in H.M.S. Cyclops, Published by order of the Lords Com- 
missioners of the Admiralty, 1S58/’ They have since formed the 
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The result of all these operations is, that we know 
the contours and the nature of the surface-soil cov- 
ered by the North Atlantic, for a distance of 1,700 
miles from east to west, as well as we know that of 
any part of the dry land. 

It is a prodigious plain — one of the widest and 
most even plains in the world. If the sea were 
drained off, you might drive a wagon all the way 
from Valentia, on the west coast of Ireland, to 
Trinity Bay, in Newfoundland. And, except upon 
one sharp incline about 200 miles from Valentia, I 
am not quite sure that it would even be necessary to 
put the skid on, so gentle are the ascents and de- 
scents upon that long route. From Valentia the road 
would lie down-hill for about 200 miles to the point 
at which the bottom is now covered by 1,700 
fathoms o-f sea-water. Then would come the central 
plain, more than a thousand miles wide, the inequal- 
ities of the surface of which would be hardly per- 
ceptible, though the depth of water upon it now 
varies from 10,000 to 15,000 feet; and there are 
places in which Mont Blanc might be sunk without 
showing its peak above water. Beyond this, the 
ascent on the American side commences, and grad- 
ually leads, for about 300 miles, to the Newfound- 
land shore. 

subject of an elaborate Memoir by Messrs. Parker and Jones, pub- 
lished in the Philosophical Transactions for 1865. 
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Almost the whole of the bottom of this central 
plain (v/hich extends for many hundred miles in a 
north and south direction) is covered by a fine mud, 
which, when brought to the surface, dries into a 
greyish-white friable substance. You can write with 
this on a blackboard, if you are so inclined; and, to 
the eye, it is quite like very soft, greyish chalk. Ex- 
amined chemically, it proves to be composed almost 
wholly of carbonate of lime; and if you make a sec- 
tion of it, in the same way as that of the piece of 
chalk was made, and view it with the microscope, it 
presents innumerable Globigerina imbedded in a 
granular matrix. 

Thus this deep-sea mud is substantially chalk. I 
say substantially, because there are a good many 
minor differences; but as these have no bearing on 
the question immediately before us, — which is the 
nature of the Globiger'tna of the chalk, — it is un- 
necessary to speak of them. 

Globigerina of every size, fr.om the smallest to 
the largest, are associated together in the Atlantic 
mud, and the chambers of many are filled by a soft 
animal matter. This soft substance is, in fact, the 
remains of the creature to which the Globigerina 
shell, or rather skeleton, owes its existence — and 
which is an animal of the simplest imaginable de- 
scription. It is, in fact, a mere particle of living jelly, 
without defined parts of any kind — without a. mouth, 
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nerves, muscles, or distinct organs, and only mani- 
festing its vitality to ordinary observation by thrust- 
ing out and retracting from all parts of its surface, 
long filamentous processes, which serve for arms 
and legs. Yet this amorphous particle, devoid of 
everything which, in the higher animals, we call 
organs, is capable of feeding, growing, and multiply- 
ing; of separating from the ocean the small propor- 
tion of carbonate of lime which is dissolved in sea 
water; and of building up that substance into a skel- 
eton for itself, according to a pattern which can be 
imitated by no other known agency. 

The notion that animals can live and flourish in 
the sea, at the vast depths from which apparently 
living Globigerina have been brought up, does not 
agree very well with our usual conceptions respect- 
ing the conditions of animal life; and it is not so 
absolutely impossible as it might at first sight ap- 
pear to be, that the Glohigerina of the Atlantic sea- 
bottom do not live and die where they are found. 

As I have mentioned, the soundings from the 
great Atlantic plain are almost entirely made up of 
Glohigcrittfr, with the granules which have been men- 
tioned, and some few other calcareous shells; but a 
small percentage of the chalky mud — perhaps at 
most some five per cent of it — is of a different na- 
ture, and consists of shells and skeletons composed 
of silex, or pure flint. These silicious bodies belong 
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partly to the lowly vegetable organisms which are 
called Diatomacea, and partly to the minute, and 
extremely simple, animals, termed Radiolaria. It is 
quite certain that these creatures do not live at the 
bottom of the ocean, but at its surface — where they 
may be obtained in prodigious numbers by the use 
of a properly constructed net. Hence it follows that 
these silicious organisms, though they are not 
heavier than the lightest dust, must have fallen, in 
some cases, through fifteen thousand feet of water, 
before they reached their final resting-place on the 
ocean floor. And, considering how large a surface 
these bodies expose in proportion to their weight, it 
is probable that they occupy a great length of 
time in making their burial journey from the sur- 
face of the Atlantic to the bottom. 

But if the Radiolaria and Diatoms are thus rained 
upon the bottom of the sea, from the superficial 
layer of its waters in which they pass their lives, 
it is obviously possible that the Globigerina may be 
similarly derived; and if they were so, it would be 
much more easy to understand how they obtain 
their supply of food than it is at present. Never- 
theless, the positive and negative evidence all-points 
the other way. The skeletons of the full-grown, 
deep-sea Globigerina are so remarkably solid and 
heavy in proportion to their surface as to seem little 
fitted for floating; and, as a matter of fact, they 
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are not to be found along with the Diatoms and 
Radiolaria, in the uppermost stratum of the open 
ocean. 

It has been observed, again, that the abundance of 
Globiger'tna, in proportion to other organisms, of 
like kind, increases with the "depth of the sea ; and 
that deep-water Globigerina are larger than those 
which live in shallower parts of the sea; and such 
facts negative the supposition that these organisms 
have been swept by currents from the shallows into 
the deeps of the Atlantic. 

It therefore seems to be hardly doubtful that 
these wonderful creatures live and die at the depths 
in which they are found.^ 

However, the important points for us are, that 
the living Globigerina are exclusively marine an- 
imals, the skeletons of which abound at the bottom 
of deep seas ; and that there is not a shadow of rea- 
son for believing that the habits of the Globigerina 


2 During the cruise of H.M.S. Bull-dog, commanded by Sir Leo- 
pold M‘Clintock, in i860 living star-fish were brought up, cling- 
ing to the lowest part of the sounding-line, from a depth of 1,260 
fathoms, midway between Cape Farewell, in Greenland, and the 
Kockall banks. Dr. Wallich ascertained that the sea-bottom at 
this point consisted of the ordinary Globigerina ooze, and that 
the stomachs of the star-fishes were full of Globigerina, This 
discovery removes all objections to the existence of living Glo- 
higerina at great depths, which are based upon the supposed dif- 
ficulty of maintaining animal life under such conditions; and it 
throws the burden of proof upon those who object to the supposi- 
tion that the Globigerina live and die where they are found. 
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of the chalk differed from those of the existing 
species. But if this be true, there is no escaping the 
conclusion that the chalk itself is the dried mud of 
an ancient deep sea. 

In working over the soundings collected by Cap- 
tain Dayman, I was surprised to find that many of 
what I have called the “granules” of that mud, were 
not, as one might have been tempted to think at 
first, the mere powder and waste of Globigerina, 
but that they had a definite form and size. I termed 
these bodies “coccoliths,” and doubted their organic 
nature. Dr. Wallich verified my observation, and 
added the interesting discovery that, not unfre- 
quently, bodies similar to these “coccoliths” were ag- 
gregated together into spheroids, which he termed 
“coccospheres” So far as we knew, these bodies, 
the nature of which is extremely puzzling and 
problematical, were peculiar to the Atlantic sound- 
ings. 

But, a few years ago, Mr. Sorby, in making a 
careful examination of the chalk by means of thin 
sections and otherwise, observed, as Ehrenberg had 
done before him, that much of its granular basis 
possesses a definite form. Comparing these formed 
particles with those in the Atlantic soundings, he 
found the two to be identical ; and thus proved that 
the chalk, like the soundings, contains these mysteri- 
ous coccoliths and coccospheres. Here was a further 
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and a most Interesting confirmation, from internal 
evidence, of the essential identity of the chalk with 
modern deep-sea mud. Globigerinte, coccoliths, and 
coccospheres are found as the chief constituents of 
both, and testify to the general similarity of the con- 
ditions under which both have been formed.® 

The evidence furnished by the hewing, facing, 
and superposition of the stones of the Pyramids, 
that these structures were built by men, has no 
greater weight than the evidence that the chalk was 
built by Globigerina; and the belief that those an- 
cient pyramid-builders were terrestrial and air- 
breathing creatures like ourselves, is not better 
based than the conviction that the chalk-makers 
lived in the sea. 

But as our belief in the building of the Pyramids 
by men is not only grounded on the internal evidence 
afforded by these structures, but gathers strength 
from multitudinous collateral proofs, and is clinched 
by the total absence of any reason for a contrary 
belief ; so the evidence drawn from the Globerigina 
that the chalk is an ancient sea-bottom, is fortified 
by Innumerable independent lines of evidence; and 
our belief in the truth of the conclusion to which all 

®I have recently traced out the development of the ‘^coccoliths*’ 
from a diameter of ^ioooth of an inch up to their largest size 
(which is about Mcooth), and no longer doubt that they are pro- 
duced by independent organisms, which, like the Glob'igerina, live 
and die at the bottom of the sea. 
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positive testimony tends, receives the like negative 
justification from the fact that no other hypothesis 
has a shadow of foundation. 

It may be worth while briefly to consider a few of 
these collateral proofs that the chalk was deposited 
at the bottom of the sea. 

The great mass of the chalk is composed, as we 
have seen, of the skeletons of Globigerina, and 
other simple organisms, imbedded in granular mat- 
ter. Here and there, however, this hardened mud of 
the ancient sea reveals the remains of higher animals 
which have lived and died, and left their hard parts 
in the mud, just as the oysters die and leave their 
shells behind them, in the mud of the present seas. 

There are, at the present day, certain groups of 
animals which are never found in fresh waters, be- 
irtg unable to live anywhere but in the sea. Such are 
the corals; those corallines which are called Poly- 
zoa; those creatures which fabricate the lamp-shells, 
and are called Brachiopoda ; the pearly Nautilus, 
and all animals allied to it; and all the forms of sea- 
urchins and star-fishes. 

Not only are all these creatures confined to salt 
water at the present day; but, so far as our records 
of the past go, the conditions of their existence have 
been the same: hence, their occurrence in any de- 
posit is as strong evidence as can be obtained, that 
that deposit was formed in the sea. Now the re- 
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mains of animals of all the kinds which have been 
enumerated, occur in the chalk, in greater or less 
abundance; while not one of those forms of shell- 
fish which are characteristic of fresh water has yet 
been observed in it. 

When we consider that the remains of more than 
three thousand distinct species of aquatic animals 
have been discovered among the fossils of the chalk, 
that the great majority of them are of such forms 
as are now met with only in the sea, and that there 
is no reason to believe that any one of them in- 
habited fresh water — the collateral evidence that 
the chalk represents an ancient sea-bottom acquires 
as great force as the proof derived from the nature 
of the chalk itself. I think you will now allow that I 
did not overstate my case when I asserted that we 
have as strong grounds for believing that all the 
vast area of dry land, at present occupied by the 
chalk, was once at the bottom of the sea, as we have 
for any matter of history whatever; while there is 
no justification for any other belief. 

No less certain it is that the time during which the 
countries we now call south-east England, France, 
Germany, Poland, Russia, Egypt, Arabia, Syria, 
were more or less completely covered by a deep sea, 
was of considerable duration. 

We have already seen that the chalk is, in places, 
more than a thousand feet thick. 1 think you will 
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agree with me, that it must have taken some time 
for the skeletons of animalcules of a hundredth of 
an inch in diameter to heap up such a mass as that. 
I have said that throughout the thickness of the 
chalk the remains of other animals are scattered. 
These remains are often in the most exquisite state 
of preservation. The valves of the shell-fishes are 
commonly adherent; the long spines of some of the 
sea-urchins, which would be detached by the small- 
est jar, often remain in their places. In a word, it is 
certain that these animals have lived and died when 
the place which they now occupy was the surface of 
as much of the chalk as had then been deposited; 
and that each has been covered up by the layer of 
Globigerina mud, upon which the creatures imbedded 
a little higher up have, in like manner, lived and 
died. But some of these remains prove the existence 
of reptiles of vast size in the chalk sea. These lived 
their time, and had their ancestors and descendants, 
which assuredly implies time, reptiles being of slow 
growth. 

There is more curious evidence, again, that the 
process of covering up, or, in other words, the de- 
posit of Globigerina skeletons, did not go on very 
fast. It is demonstrable that an animal of the creta- 
ceous sea might die, that its skeleton might lie un- 
covered upon the sea-bottom long enough to lose all 
its outward coverings and appendages by putrefac- 
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tion; and that, after this had happened, another an- 
imal might attach itself to the dead and naked skele- 
ton, might grow to maturity, and might itself die 
before the calcareous mud had buried the whole. 

Cases of this kind are admirably described by Sir 
Charles Lyell. He speaks of the frequency with 
which geologists find in the chalk a fossilized sea- 
urchin, to which is attached the lower valve of a 
Crania. This Is a kind of shell-fish, with a shell com- 
posed of two pieces, of which, as in the oyster, one 
is fixed and the other free. 

“The upper valve is almost invariably wanting, 
though occasionally found in a perfect state of pre- 
servation in the white chalk at some distance. In 
this case, we see clearly that the sea-urchin first lived 
from youth to age, then died and lost its spines, 
which were carried away. Then the young Crania 
adhered to the bared shell, grew and perished in its 
turn; after which, the upper valve was separated 
from the lower, before the Echinus became en- 
veloped in chalky mud.” * 

A specimen In the Museum of Practical Geology, 
in London, still further prolongs the period which 
must have elapsed between the death of the sea- 
urchin, and its burial by the Glohigerina. For the 
outward face of the valve of a Crania, which is at- 

* ‘^Elements of Geology,” by Sir Charles Lyell, Bart. FJR.S., p. 
23. 
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tached to a sea-urchin (Micraster), is itself over- 
run by an incrusting coralline, which spreads thence 
over more or less of the surface of the sea-urchin. 
It follows that, after the upper valve of the Crania 
fell off, the surface of the attached valve must have 
remained exposed long enough to allow of the 
growth of the whole coralline, since corallines do 
not live imbedded in mud. 

The progress of knowledge may, one day, enable 
us to deduce from such facts as these the maximum 
rate at which the chalk can have accumulated, and 
thus to arrive at the minimum duration of the chalk 
period. Suppose that the valve of the Crania upon 
which a coralline has fixed itself in the way just 
described, is so attached to the sea-urchin that no 
part of it is more than an inch above the face upon 
which the sea-urchin rests. Then, as the coralline 
could not have fixed itself, if the Crania had been 
covered up with chalk mud, and could not have lived 
had itself been so covered, it follows, that an inch 
of chalk mud could not have accumulated within the 
time between the death and decay of the soft parts 
of the sea-urchin and the growth of the coralline to 
the full size which it has attained. If the decay of 
the soft parts of the sea-urchin; the attachment, 
growth to maturity, and decay of the Crania; and 
the subsequent attachment and growth of the coral- 
line, took a year (which is a low estimate enough) , 
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the accumulation of the inch of chalk must have 
taken more than a year: and the deposit of a thou- 
sand feet of chalk must, consequently, have taken 
more than twelve thousand years. 

The foundation of all this calculation is, of 
course, a knowledge of the length of time the 
Crania and the coralline needed to attain their full 
size; and, on this head, precise knowledge is at 
present wanting. But there are circumstances which 
tend to show, that nothing like an inch of chalk has 
accumulated during the life of a Crania; and, on 
any probable estimate of the length of that life, the 
chalk period must have had a much longer dura- 
tion than that thus roughly assigned to it. 

Thus, not only is it certain that the chalk is the 
mud of an ancient sea-bottom; but it is no less cer- 
tain, that the chalk sea existed during an extremely 
long period, though we may not be prepared to give 
a precise estimate of the length of that period in 
years. The relative duration is clear, though the ab- 
solute duration may not be definable. The attempt 
to affix any precise date to the period at which the 
chalk sea began, or ended, its existence, is baffled by 
difficulties of the same kind. But the relative age of 
the cretaceous epoch may be determined with as 
great ease and certainty as the long duration of that 
epoch. 
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You will have heard of the interesting discoveries 
recently made, in various parts of Western Europe, 
of flint implements, obviously worked into shape by 
human hands, under circumstances which show con- 
clusively that man is a very ancient denizen of these 
regions. 

It has been proved that the old populations of 
Europe, whose existence has been revealed to us in 
this way, consisted of savages, such as the Esqui- 
maux are now; that, in the country which is now 
France, they hunted the reindeer, and were familiar 
with the ways of the mammoth and the bison. The 
physical geography of France was in those days dif- 
ferent from what it is now — the river Somme, for 
instance, having cut its bed a hundred feet deeper 
between that time and this; and, it is probable, that 
the climate was more like that of Canada or Siberia, 
than that of Western Europe. 

The existence of these people is forgotten even 
in the traditions of the oldest historical nations. The 
name and fame of them had utterly vanished until 
a few years back; and the amount of physical change 
which has been effected since their day, renders it 
more than probable that, venerable as are some of 
the historical nations, the workers of the chipped 
flints of Hoxne or of Amiens are to them, as they 
are to us, in point of antiquity. 

But, if we assign to these hoar relics of long- 
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vanished generations of men the greatest age that 
can possibly be claimed for them, they are not older 
than the drift, or boulder clay, which, in comparison 
with the chalk, is but a very juvenile deposit. You 
need go no further than your own sea-board for 
evidence of this fact. At one of the most charming 
spots on the coast of Norfolk, Cromer, you will 
see the boulder clay forming a vast mass, which lies 
upon the chalk, and must consequently have come 
into existence after it. Huge boulders of chalk are, 
in fact, included in the clay, and have evidently been 
brought to the position they now occupy, by the 
same agency as that which has planted blocks of 
syenite from Norway side by side with them. 

The chalk, then, is certainly older than the boul- 
der clay. If you ask how much, I will again take you 
no further than the same spot upon your own coasts 
for evidence. I have spoken of the boulder clay and 
drift as resting upon the chalk. That is not strictly 
true. Interposed between the chalk and the drift is 
a comparatively insignificant layer, containing vege- 
table matter. But that layer tells a wonderful his- 
tory. It is full of stumps of trees standing as they 
grew. Fir-trees are there with their cones, and 
hazel-bushes with their nuts; there stand the stools 
of oak and yew trees, beeches and alders. Hence this 
stratum is appropriately called the “forest-bed.” 

It is obvious that the chalk must have been up- 
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heaved and converted into dry land, before the 
timber trees could grow upon it. As the bolls of some 
of these trees are from two to three feet in diameter, 
it is no less clear that the dry land thus formed re- 
mained in the same condition for long ages. And not 
only do the remains of stately oaks and well-grown 
firs testify to the duration of this condition of things, 
but additional evidence to the same effect is afforded 
by the abundant remains of elephants, rhinoceroses, 
hippopotamuses, and other great wild beasts, which 
it has yielded to the zealous search of such men as 
the Rev. Mr. Gunn. 

When you look at such a collection as he has 
formed, and bethink you that these elephantine bones 
did veritably carry their owners about, and these 
great grinders crunch, in the dark woods of which 
the forest-bed is now the only trace, it is impossible 
not to feel that they are as good evidence of the 
lapse of time as the annual rings of the tree-stumps. 

Thus there is a writing upon the wall of cliffs at 
Cromer, and whoso runs may read it. It tells us, with 
an authority which cannot be impeached, that the 
ancient sea-bed of the chalk sea was raised up, and 
remained dry land, until it was covered with forest, 
stocked with the great game whose spoils have re- 
joiced your geologists. How long it remained in 
that condition cannot be said; but “the whirligig of 
time brought its revenges” in those days as in these. 
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That dry land, with the bones and teeth of genera- 
tions of long-lived elephants, hidden away among 
the gnarled roots and dry leaves of its ancient trees, 
sank gradually to the bottom of the icy sea, which 
covered it with huge masses of drift and boulder 
clay. Sea-beasts, such as the walrus, now restricted 
to the extreme north, paddled about where birds 
had twittered among the topmost twigs of the fir- 
trees. How long this state of things endured we 
know not, but at length it came to an end. The up- 
heaved glacial mud hardened into the soil of mod- 
ern Norfolk. Forests grew once more, the wolf and 
the beaver replaced the reindeer and the elephant; 
and at length what we call the history of England 
dawned. 

Thus you have, within the limits of your own 
county, proof that the chalk can justly claim a very 
much greater antiquity than even the oldest physical 
traces of mankind. But we may go further and dem- 
onstrate, by evidence of the same authority as that 
which testifies to the existence of the father of men, 
that the chalk is vastly older than Adam himself. 

The Book of Genesis informs us that Adam, im- 
mediately upon his creation, and before the appear- 
ance of Eve, was placed in the Garden of Eden. The 
problem of the geographical position of Eden has 
greatly vexed the spirits of the learned in such mat- 
ters, but there is one point respecting which, so far 
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as I know, no commentator has ever raised a doubt. 
This is, that of the four rivers which are said to 
run out of it, Euphrates and Hiddekel are identical 
with the rivers now known by the names of Eu- 
phrates and Tigris. 

But the whole country in which these mighty riv- 
ers take their origin, and through which they run, 
is composed of rocks which are either of the same 
age as the chalk, or of later date. So that the chalk 
must not only have been formed, but, after its for- 
mation, the time required for the deposit of these 
later rocks, and for their upheaval into dry land, 
must have elapsed, before the smallest brook which 
feeds the swift stream of “the great river, the river 
of Babylon,” began to flow. 

Thus, evidence which cannot be rebutted, and 
which need not be strengthened, though if time per- 
mitted I might indefinitely increase its quantity, com- 
pels you to believe that the earth, from the time of 
the chalk to the present day, has been the theatre 
of a series of changes as vast in their amount, as 
they were slow in their progress. The area on which 
we stand has been first sea and then land, for at 
least four alternations; and has remained in each of 
these conditions for a period of great length. 

Nor have these wonderful metamorphoses of sea 
into land, and of land into sea, been confined to one 
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corner of England. During the chalk period, or 
“cretaceous epoch,” not one of the present great 
physical features of the globe was in existence. Our 
great mountain ranges, Pyrenees, Alps, Himalayas, 
Andes, have all been upheaved since the chalk was 
deposited, and the cretaceous sea flowed over the 
sites of Sinai and Ararat. 

All this is certain, because rocks of cretaceous, or 
still later, date have shared in the elevatory move- 
ments which gave rise to these mountain chains; and 
may be found perched up, in some cases, many thou- 
sand feet high upon their flanks. And evidence of 
equal cogency demonstrates that, though, in Nor- 
folk, the forest-bed rests directly upon the chalk, yet 
it does so, not because the period at which the forest 
grew immediately followed that at which the chalk 
was formed, but because an immense lapse of time, 
represented elsewhere by thousands of feet of rock, 
is not indicated at Cromer. 

I must ask you to believe that there is no less 
conclusive proof that a still more prolonged succes- 
sion of similar changes occurred, before the chalk 
was deposited. Nor have we any reason to think 
that the first term in the series of these changes is 
known. The oldest sea-beds preserved to us are 
sands, and mud, and pebbles, the wear and tear of 
rocks which were formed in still older oceans. 

But, great as is the magnitude of these physical 
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changes of the world, they have been accompanied 
by a no less striking series of modifications in its 
living inhabitants. 

All the great classes of animals, beasts of the field, 
fowls of the air, creeping things, and things which 
dwell in the waters, flourished upon the globe long 
ages before the chalk was deposited. Very few, how- 
ever, if any, of these ancient forms of animal life 
were identical with those which now live. Certainly 
not one of the higher animals was of the same spe- 
cies as any of those now in existence. The beasts of 
the field, in the days before the chalk, were not 
our beasts of the field, nor the fowls of the air 
such as those which the eye of men has seen flying, 
unless his antiquity dates infinitely further back than 
we at present surmise. If we could be carried back 
into those times, we should be as one suddenly set 
down in Australia before it was colonized. We 
should see mammals, birds, reptiles, fishes, insects, 
snails, and the like, clearly recognisable as such, and 
yet not one of them would be just the same as those 
with which we are familiar, and many would be ex- 
tremely different. 

From that time to the present, the population of 
the world has undergone slow and gradual, but in- 
cessant, changes. There has been no grand catas- 
trophe — no destroyer has swept away the forms of 
life of one period, and replaced them by a totally 
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new creation; but one species has vanished and an- 
other has taken its place; creatures of one type of 
structure have diminished, those of another have 
increased, as time has passed on. And thus, while 
the differences between the living creatures of the 
time before the chalk and those of the present day 
appear startling, if placed side by side, we are led 
from one to the other by the most gradual progress, 
if we follow the course of Nature through the whole 
series of those relics of her operations which she 
has left behind. 

And it is by the population of the chalk sea that 
the ancient and the modern inhabitants of the world 
are most completely connected. The groups which 
are dying out flourish, side by side, with the groups 
which are now the dominant forms of life. 

Thus the chalk contains remains of those strange 
flying and swimming reptiles, the pterodactyl, the 
ichthyosaurus, and the plesiosaurus, which are found 
in no later deposits, but abounded in preceding ages. 
The chambered shells called ammonites and belem- 
nites, which are so characteristic of the period pre- 
ceding the cretaceous, in like manner die with it. 

But, amongst these fading remainders of a previ- 
ous state of things, are some very modern forms 
of life, looking like Yankee pedlars among a tribe 
of Red Indians. Crocodiles of modern type appear; 
bony Ashes, many of them very similar to existing 
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species, almost supplant the forms of fish which pre- 
dominate in more ancient seas; and many kinds of 
living shell-fish first become known to us in the chalk. 
The vegetation acquires a modern aspect. A few 
living animals are not even distinguishable as spe- 
cies, from those which existed at that remote epoch. 
The Glob'tgerina of the present day, for example, is 
not different specifically from that of the chalk; and 
the same may be said of many other Foraminifera. 
I think it probable that critical and unprejudiced ex- 
amination will show that more than one species of 
much higher animals have had a similar longevity; 
but the only example which I can at present give con- 
fidently is the snake’s-head lamp-shell {Terebratu- 
Una caput serpentis), which lives in our English seas 
and abounded (as T erebratulina striata of authors) 
in the chalk. 

The longest line of human ancestry must hide its 
diminished head before the pedigree of this insig- 
nificant shell-fish. We Englishmen are proud to have 
an ancestor who was present at the Battle of Hast- 
ings. The ancestors of T erebratulina caput serpen- 
tis may have been present at a battle oi I chthyo- 
sauria in that part of the sea which, when the chalk 
was forming, flowed over the site of Hastings. 
While all around has changed, this T erebratulina 
has peacefully propagated its species from genera- 
tion to generation, and stands to this day, as a living 
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testimony to the continuity of the present with the 
past history of the globe. 

Up to this moment I have stated, so far as I 
know, nothing but well-authenticated facts, and the 
immediate conclusions which they force upon the 
mind. 

But the mind is so constituted that it does not 
willingly rest in facts and immediate causes, but 
seeks always after a knowledge of the remoter links 
in the chain of causation. 

Taking the many changes of any given spot of the 
earth’s surface, from sea to land and from land to 
sea, as an established fact, we cannot refrain from 
asking ourselves how these changes have occurred. 
And when we have explained them — as they must 
be explained — by the alternate slow movements of 
elevation and depression which have affected the 
crust of the earth, we go still further back, and 
ask. Why these movements? 

I am not certain that any one can give you a 
satisfactory answer to that question. Assuredly I 
cannot. All that can be said, for certain, is, that such 
movements are part of the ordinary course of na- 
ture, inasmuch as they are going on at the present 
time. Direct proof may be given, that some parts of 
the land of the northern hemisphere are at this mo- 
ment insensibly rising and others insensibly sinking; 
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and there is indirect, but perfectly satisfactory, 
proof, that an enormous area now covered by the 
Pacific has been deepened thousands of feet, since 
the present inhabitants of that sea came into exis- 
tence. 

Thus there is not a shadow of a reason for believ- 
ing that the physical changes of the globe, in past 
times, have been effected by other than natural 
causes. 

Is there any more reason for believing that the 
concomitant modifications in the forms of the living 
inhabitants of the globe have been brought about 
in other ways? 

Before attempting to answer this question, let us 
try to form a distinct mental picture of what has 
happened. In some special case. 

The crocodiles are animals which, as a group, 
have a very vast antiquity. They abounded ages be- 
fore the chalk was deposited; they throng the riv- 
ers in warm climates, at the present day. There is a 
difference in the form of the joints of the back-bone, 
and in some minor particulars, between the croco- 
diles of the present epoch and those which lived be- 
fore the chalk; but, in the cretaceous epoch, as I 
have already mentioned, the crocodiles had assumed 
the modern type of structure. Notwithstanding this, 
the crocodiles of the chalk are not identically the 
same as those which lived in the times called “older 
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tertiary,” which succeeded the cretaceous epoch ; and 
the crocodiles of the older tertiaries are not identical 
with those of the newer tertiaries, nor are these 
identical with existing forms. I leave open the ques- 
tion whether particular species may have lived on 
from epoch to epoch. But each epoch has had its 
peculiar crocodiles; though all, since the chalk, have 
belonged to the modern type, and differ simply in 
their proportions, and in such structural particulars 
as are discernible only to trained eyes. 

How is the existence of this long succession of dif- 
ferent species of crocodiles to be accounted for? 

Only two suppositions seem to be open to us — 
Either each species of crocodile has been specially 
created, or it has arisen out of some pre-existing 
form by the operation of natural causes. 

Choose your hypothesis: I have chosen mine. I can 
find no warranty for believing in the distinct creation 
of a score of successive species of crocodiles in the 
course of countless ages of time. Science gives no 
countenance to such a wild fancy; nor can even the 
perverse ingenuity of a commentator pretend to 
discover this sense, in the simple words in which the 
writer of Genesis records the proceedings of the 
fifth and sixth days of the Creation. 

On the other hand, I see no good reason for 
doubting the necessary alternative, that all these 
varied species have been evolved from pre-existing 
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crocodilian forms, by the operation of causes as 
completely a part of the common order of nature, 
as those which have effected the changes of the 
inorganic world. 

Few will venture to affirm that the reasoning 
which applies to crocodiles loses its force among 
other animals, or among plants. If one series of spe- 
cies has come into existence by the operation of nat- 
ural causes, it seems folly to deny that all may have 
arisen in the same way. 

A small beginning has led us to a great ending. If 
I were to put the bit of chalk with which we started 
into the hot but obscure flame of burning hydrogen, 
it would presently shine like the sun. It seems to 
me that this physical metamorphosis is no false im- 
age of what has been the result of our subjecting it 
to a jet of fervent, though nowise brilliant, thought 
to-night. It has become luminous, and its clear rays, 
penetrating the abyss of the remote past, have 
brought within our ken some stages of the evolu- 
tion of the earth. And in the shifting “without haste, 
but without rest” of the land and sea, as in the end- 
less variation of the forms assumed by living be- 
ings, we have observed nothing but the natural prod- 
uct of the forces originally possessed by the sub- 
stance of the universe. 
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HERBERT SPENCER 

1820-1903 

Herbert Spencer was the philosophic interpreter of biolog- 
ical evolution. In his Synthetic Philosophy (ten large vol- 
umes) he made clear to an eager, even if somewhat gullible 
public, the significance of the new scientific discoveries in 
terms of social experience and expedience. 

The vogue of Spencer in the late decades of the nineteenth 
century was enormous. Our inquiring fathers read him ex- 
tensively ; they subscribed to his books in advance ; they ac- 
claimed him scientist and philosopher. Yet if the recognition 
was world-wide, the glory was short. The Synthetic Philos- 
ophy is now all but forgotten. The stately volumes in which 
it is enshrined gather dust in our libraries and Herbert 
Spencer, their author, is now neither a guide to our feet nor 
a lamp to our path. 

Curiously enough, as the philosopher of evolution lost in 
influence and authority, the evolutionary theory which he 
championed has been rendered more secure than ever. Phys- 
ical sciences, held by him the golden key to knowledge, have 
suffered no reverses in popularity; why then should their 
advocate be no longer honored? 

The reason is not that Spencer's work has been super- 
seded. It lies rather in the fact that Spencer s task was too 
tremendous and too complicated. He set himself to co- 
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ordinate and explain all knowledge, not only that of ages 
past but of his own day and generation. A man of philo- 
sophic breadth of vision and scientific training might, perhaps, 
in 1928 coordinate the scientific data of 1850. But a man of 
1850 could not well coordinate the science of 1850. Before 
his generalizations could be completed new discoveries would 
have made them valueless. No architect can plan a house 
with constantly changing foundations and materials. Yet 
this is what Spencer tried to do. He recognized, as many 
another, that all science is correlated. He knew how to 
think clearly and to argue logically. His mind roamed freely 
over every field of human activity and natural phenomena. 
He was interested in solar heat, in poor laws, in Tasmanian 
savages, in railway construction, in protozoa, and in the 
causes of the Boer War. His mind consumed facts as a 
horse does oats. He thought and wrote and dictated with 
feverish activity. But always, before book number two was 
written, book number one was out of date. 

The early years of Spencer’s life gave little indication of 
coming greatness. A stubborn and refractory boy, he made 
only slight use of such meagre educational advantages as a 
lower middle class environment offered. He disliked the 
classics and refused to study them; he ran away from school, 
idled for a while over certain miscellaneous studies, showed 
some aptitude for modelling and the use of his hands, and 
then, for nine years, he served as engineer on the Birming- 
ham and London Railway. This job he abandoned for 
journalism, becoming sub-editor of The Pilots a non- 
conformist organ of radical tendencies. His religious en- 
thusiasms soon gave way to social interests. He attached him- 
self to the staff of The Economist, wrote a number of 
articles for The Westminster Review on contemporary 
problems, and in 1850 published his first book. Social Statics. 

This book won wide rec6gnition. Within it may be found 
a logical yet most emphatic defense of those laissez-faire doc- 
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tnnes of life, then held dear by the newly triumphant busi- 
ness classes. To this fact may be ascribed its instant success. 
To Spencer there was no middle ground. An advocate of 
intense individualism, this book expressed his political be- 
liefs. He is against socialism in general and state inter- 
ference in particular, in church, and school, and poor law. 
His book is terse, logical, convincing. Presenting as it does 
clear and polemic reasons for prejudices and points of view 
held somewhat hazily, it found ready readers on both sides 
of the Atlantic. 

Spencer now became greatly interested in natural science. 
A friend of Huxley’s, he took lodgings near that famous 
man that he might walk frequently with him. George Eliot 
was also enrolled among his new friends. The self-contained 
yet lonely bachelor had discovered a new world. 

To him, one principle seemed to underlie its very being — 
evolution. The law of evolution he defined as “an integra- 
tion of matter and concomitant dissipation of motion, during 
which the matter passes from an indefinite incoherent homo- 
geneity to a definite coherent heterogeneity, and during 
which the retained motion undergoes a parallel transforma- 
tion.” Here was the formula which explained all existence, 
organic as well as inorganic, all human experience from 
savage man to his fellow members of the Athenaeum Club. 

To prove that this was so required time and money; and" 
of the latter Spencer had none. Undaunted, he proposed to 
sell his books before writing them. In i860, by publishing a 
syllabus of what he intended to do, several thousand dollars 
were obtained in England and America. The money was to 
be paid in installments, the published work to be delivered 
from time to time as the philosopher was able to provide it. 

In 1862 appeared Spencer’s First Principles, then followed 
his Principles of Biology, his Principles of Sociology, and his 
Principles of Ethics. These books, each in two volumes, 
added to his Principles of Psychology, also in two volumes, 
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written earlier but revamped, comprise the famous Synthetic 
Philosophy of Herbert Spencer. 

The author of these books has been described by William 
James as figure unique for quaint consistency.’^ No man 
ever lived like Herbert Spencer, a recluse yet sociable; a 
great thinker, yet a most casual reader; a man modest and 
retiring, yet assertive and quarrelsome. Spencer was, indeed, 
unique. 

All his life he suffered from intense nervousness. Insom- 
nia and pains in the head troubled him constantly. What was 
probably an easily cured form of eye-strain our philosopher 
was convinced resulted from ^^some defect of the blood in 
the brain.” In consequence, Spencer could read little. He 
never read anything at all, the general tenor of which 
seemed at the beginning opposed to his ideas. He wrote in- 
cessantly, or dictated to a secretary, while on a walk or 
while rowing a boat. His life was methodical to madness. 
It was spent largely at the Athenaeum Club, or in the open 
country seeking in vain for a restoration of health. Con- 
versation was highly prized by Spencer, so also skating, bil- 
liards, and fishing. But more than anything else he enjoyed 
thinking. 

To have more time to do this he declined all honors. Pomp 
and ceremony he detested. The great of the earth were un- 
important to Spencer. His reply to an invitation to meet 
the Tsar was characteristic. ‘‘Mr. Spencer feels that to make 
himself a solitary example [he had no court uniform] in so 
complete a manner and on such an occasion would be even 
more repugnant to him than conformity itself.” To live his 
own life as he chose was his principal desire. In this respect 
few men have ever equalled him. 

The character of Spencer’s thinking was rigorou$ and 
honest. Said Huxley of him: “if Spencer ever wrote a 
tragedy it would be the slaying of a beautiful deduction by 
an ugly fact/’ Yet Spencer never avoided facts. He was an 
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honest philosopher, and took cognisance of all that came 
within his ken. What was more, he employed helpers to 
seek out and classify more facts. His books are a store- 
house of them. 

Neither the quality of Spencer’s thinking nor the char- 
acter of his facts explain the comparative disrepute into 
which he has fallen. He fell unfortunately between two 
stools : he was not sufficiently scientific for the scientists nor 
sufficiently philosophic for the philosophers. He was not a 
specialist in anything, and to him a speculation assumed all 
the dignity of a demonstration. For the scientist both these 
circumstances condemn him. On the other hand the philos- 
ophers find him ambiguous and vague. They consider that 
he has no full understanding of the abstract words which he 
uses; they hold his explanations too mechanical; they arc 
distressed by his cock-sure application to the universe at 
large of an impossible formula. 

But if Spencer was not a great philosopher he seemingly 
brought philosophy several degrees closer to the earth. He 
made us ponder on the origins of religion by his ghost theory; 
he taught us that history offered possibilities for the dis- 
covery of laws which govern human conduct; he renewed 
our faith in the potentialities of individual freedom; and 
what is more important : he led many to believe that for all 
life there is some common clue or explanation. 

He failed to find it, as have others. But his search, at any 
rate, took him int(b broad and verdant pastures newly opened 
by the scientists. He gave to philosophy the common touch 
which it so sadly needed. And if he tried to do that which 
was impossible, in one respect his books are noteworthy. ^‘To 
him we own the best synthesis of his times.” 



Is There a Social Science? * 


Almost every autumn may be heard the remark 
that a hard winter is coming, for that the hips and 
haws are abundant: the implied belief being that 
God, intending to send much frost and snow, has 
provided a large store of food for the birds. In- 
terpretations of this kind, tacit or avowed, prevail 
widely. Not many weeks since, one who had received 
the usual amount of culture said in my hearing, 
that the swarm of lady-birds which overspread the 
country some summers ago, had been providentially 
designed to save the crop of hops from the de- 
stroying aphides. Of course this theory of the divine 
government, here applied to occurrences bearing but 
indirectly, if at all, on human welfare, is applied 
with still greater confidence to occurrences that 
directly affect us, individually and socially. It is a 
theory carried out with logical consistency by the 
Methodist who, before going on a journey or re- 
moving to another house, opens his Bible, and in the 

• From The Study of Sociology (D. Appleton and Company, New 
York, 1896), Chapter II. 
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first passage his eye rests upon, finds an Intimation 
of approval or disapproval from heaven. And in 
its political applications it yields such appropriate 
beliefs as that the welfare of England in comparison 
with Continental States, has been a reward for bet- 
ter observance of the Sunday, or that invasion of 
cholera was consequent on the omission of Dei gratia 
from an issue of coins. 

The interpretation of historical events in general 
after this same method, accompanies such interpre- 
tations of ordinary passing events; and, indeed, out- 
lives them. Those to whom the natural genesis of 
simpler phenomena has been made manifest by in- 
creasing knowledge, still believe in the supernatural 
genesis of phenomena that are very much involved, 
and cannot have their causes readily traced. The 
form of mind which, in an official despatch, prompts 
the statement that “it has pleased Almighty God 
to vouchsafe to the British arms the most success- 
ful issue to the extensive combinations rendered 
necessary for the purpose of effecting the passage of 
the Chenaub,” ^ is a form of mind which, in the 
records of the past, everywhere sees interpositions 
of the Deity to bring about results that appear to 
the interpreter the most desirable. Thus, for ex- 
ample, Mr. Schomberg writes: — 


1 Daily paper, January 2a, 1849. 
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**It seemed good to the All-beneficent Disposer of human 
events, to overrule every obstacle; and through His instru- 
ment, William of Normandy, to expurgate the evils of the 
land ; and to resuscitate its dying powers/’ ^ 

And elsewhere: — 

^‘The time had now arrived when the Almighty Governor, 
after having severely punished the whole nation, was intend- 
ing to raise its drooping head — to give a more rapid impulse 
to its prosperity, and to cause it to stand forth more prom- 
inently as an Exemplar State. For this end, He raised 
up an individual eminently fitted for the intended work” 
[Henry VII.]. « 

And again: — 

^As if to mark this epoch of history with greater distinct- 
ness, it was closed by the death of George III., the Great 
and the Good, who had been raised up as the grand instru- 
ment of its accomplishment.” ^ 

The late catastrophes on the Continent are sim- 
ilarly explained by a French writer who, like the 
English writer just quoted, professes to have looked 
behind the veil of things; and who tells us what have 
been the intentions of God in chastising his chosen 
people, the French. For it is to be observed in pass- 


2 The Theocratic Philosophy of English History , vol. i. p. 49^. 
^ Ibid.f vol. i. p. 289. 

^Ibid., vol. ii. p. 681. 
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ing that, just as the evangelicals among ourselves 
think we are divinely blessed because we have pre- 
served the purity of the faith, so it is obvious to 
the author of La Main de I’Hontme et le Doigt de 
Dieu, as to other Frenchmen, that France is here- 
after still to be, as it has hitherto been, the leader 
of the world. This writer, in chapters entitled 
“Causes providentielles de nos malheurs,” “Les 
Prussiens et les fleaux de Dieu,” and “Justification 
de la Providence,” carries out his interpretations in 
ways we need not here follow, and then closes his 
“Epilogue” with these sentences: — 

“Fellow Frenchmen and Christians! Pray and work and 
have confidence — we are almost at the end! When every- 
thing appears lost then all will really be saved. 

“If France had profited by her disasters, then God would 
have shown her favor. Obstinate she remained, sunk in 
error and wickedness. Only believe that God will save her 
in spite of herself, and many times will redeem her by fire 
and by water. When humanity seems impotent, then will 
God declare himself. But what errors, what agonies! Happy 
will be those who will survive them and who will rejoice in 
the triumph of God and his holy Church, Catholic, Apostolic 
and Roman.” ® 


* Translated from La Main de I’Homme et le Doigt de Dieu dans 
les Malheurs de la France. Par. J. C., Ex-Aumonier dans I'arm^e 
auxiliare. Paris, Douniol & Cie., 1871. 
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Conceptions of this kind are not limited to his- 
torians whose names have dropped out of remem- 
brance, and to men who, while the drama of con- 
temporary revolution is going on, play the part of 
a Greek chorus, telling the world of spectators 
what has been the divine purpose and what are the 
divine intentions; but we have lately had a Pro- 
fessor of History setting forth conceptions essen- 
tially identical in nature. Here are his words : — 

‘*And now, gentlemen, was this vast campaign [of Teu- 
tons against Romans] fought without a general? If Trafal- 
gar could not be won without the mind of a Nelson, or 
Waterloo without the mind of a Wellington, was there no 
one mind to lead those innumerable armies on whose suc- 
cess depended the future of the whole human race? Did no 
one marshal them in that impregnable convex front, from 
the Euxine to the North Sea? No one guide them to the 
two great strategic centres of the Black Forest and Trieste? 
No one cause them, blind barbarians without maps or 
science, to follow those rules of war without which victory 
in a protracted struggle is impossible; and by the pressure 
of the Huns behind, force on their flagging myriads to an 
enterprise which their simplicity fancied at first beyond the 
powers of mortal men? Believe it who will: but I cannot. 
I may be told that they gravitated into their places, as stones 
and mud do. Be it so. They obeyed natural laws of course, 
as all things do on earth, when they obeyed the laws of war: 
those, too, are natural laws, explicable on simple mathemat- 
ical principles. But while I believe that not a stone or a 
handful of mud gravitates into its place without the will of 
God; that it was ordained, ages since, into what particular 
spot each grain of gold should be washed down from an 
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Australian quartz reef, that a certain man might find it at a 
certain moment and crisis of his life; — if I be superstitious 
enough (as thank God, I am) to hold that creed, shall I 
not believe that, though this great war had no general upon 
earth, it may have had a general in heaven? and that, in 
spite of all their sins, the hosts of our forefathers were the 
hosts of God.” * 

It does not concern us here to seek a reconcilia- 
tion of the incongruous ideas bracketed together in 
this paragraph — to ask how the results of gravita- 
tion, which acts with such uniformity that under 
given conditions its effect is calculable with certainty, 
can at the same time be regarded as the results of 
will, which we class apart because, as known by our 
experience, it is comparatively irregular; or to ask 
how, if the course of human affairs is divinely pre- 
determined just as material changes are, any dis- 
tinction is to be drawn between that prevision of 
material changes which constitutes physical science 
and historical prevision: the reader may be left to 
evolve the obvious conclusion that either the current 
idea of physical causation has to be abandoned, or 
the current idea of will has to be abandoned. All 
which I need call attention to as indicating the gen- 
eral character of such interpretations, is the re- 
markable title of the chapter containing this pas- 
sage — “The Strategy of Providence.” 

® The Roman and the Teuton, pp. 339~40> [by Charles Kingsley, 
Professor of Modern History at Cambridge, 1860-1869. Eds.]. 
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In common with some others, I have often won- 
dered how the Universe looks to those who use such 
names for its Cause as “The Master Builder,” or 
“The Great Artificer,” and who seem to think that 
the Cause of the Universe is made more marvellous 
by comparing its operations to those of a skilled 
mechanic. But really the expression, “Strategy of 
Providence,” reveals a conception of this cause which 
is in some respects more puzzling. Such a title as 
“The Great Artificer,” while suggesting simply the 
process of shaping a pre-existing material, and leav- 
ing the question whence this material came un- 
touched, may at any rate be said not to negative the 
assumption that the material is created by “The 
Great Artificer” who shapes it. The phrase, “Strat- 
egy of Providence,” however, necessarily implies dif- 
ficulties to be overcome. The Divine Strategist must 
have a skilful antagonist to make strategy possible. 
So that we are inevitably introduced to the concep- 
tion of a Cause of the Universe continually impeded 
by some independent cause which has to be out- 
generalled. It is not every one who would thank 
God for a belief, the implication of which is that 
God is obliged to overcome opposition by subtle 
devices. 

The disguises which piety puts on are, indeed, 
not unfrequently suggestive of that which some 
would describe by a quite opposite name. To study 
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the Universe as it is manifested to us; to ascertain 
by patient observation the order of the manifesta- 
tions; to discover that the manifestations are con- 
nected with one another after a regular way in Time 
and Space; and, after repeated failures, to give up 
as futile the attempt to understand the Power man- 
ifested ; is condemned as irreligious. And meanwhile 
the character of religious is claimed by those who 
figure to themselves a Creator moved by motives 
like their own; who conceive themselves as discov- 
ering his designs; and who even speak of him as 
though he laid plans to outwit the Devil I 

This, however, by the way. The foregoing ex- 
tracts and comments are intended to indicate the 
mental attitude of those for whom there can be no 
such thing as Sociology, properly so called. That 
mode of conceiving human affairs which is implied 
alike by the “D.V.” of a missionary-meeting placard 
and by the phrases of Emperor William’s late de- 
spatches, where thanks to God come next to enum- 
erations of the thousands slain, is one to which the 
idea of a Social Science is entirely alien, and in- 
deed repugnant. 

An allied class, equally unprepared to interpret 
sociological phenomena scientifically, is the class 
which sees in the course of civilization little else 
than a record of remarkable persons and their do- 
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ings. One who Is conspicuous as the exponent of this 
view writes; — “As I take it, universal history, the 
history of what man has accomplished in this world, 
is at bottom the history of the great men who have 
worked here.” And this, not perhaps distinctly for- 
mulated, but everywhere implied, is the belief in 
which nearly all are brought up. Let us glance at the 
genesis of it. 

Round their camp-fire assembled savages tell the 
events of the day’s chase; and he among them who 
has done some feat of skill or agility is duly lauded. 
On a return from the war-path, the sagacity of the 
chief and the strength or courage of this or that 
warrior, are the all-absorbing themes. When the 
day, or the immediate past, affords no remarkable 
deed, the topic is the achievement of some noted 
leader lately dead, or some traditional founder of 
the tribe: accompanied, it may be, with a dance dra- 
matically representing those victories which the 
chant recites. Such narratives, concerning, as they 
do, the prosperity and indeed the very existence of 
the tribe, are of the intenscst interest; and in them 
we have the common root of music, of the drama, of 
poetry, of biography, of history, and of literature 
in general. Savage life furnishes little else worthy 
of note; and the chronicles of tribes contain scarcely 
anything more to be remembered. Early historic 
races show us the same thing. The Egyptian frescoes 
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and the wall-sculptures of the Assyrians, represent 
the deeds of leading men; and inscriptions such as 
that on the Moabite stone, tell of nothing more 
than royal achievements; only by implication do 
these records, pictorial, hieroglyphic, or written, 
convey anything else. And similarly from the Greek 
epics, though we gather incidentally that there were 
towns, and war-vessels, and war-chariots, and sail- 
ors, and soldiers to be led and slain, yet the direct 
intention is to set forth the triumphs of Achilles, 
the prowess of Ajax, the wisdom of Ulysses, and the 
like. The lessons given to every civilized child tacitly 
imply, like the traditions of the uncivilized and semi- 
civilized, that throughout the past of the human 
race, the doings of conspicuous persons have been 
the only things worthy of remembrance. How Abra- 
ham girded up his loins and gat him to this place 
or that; how Samuel conveyed divine injunctions 
which Saul disobeyed ; how David recounted his ad- 
ventures as a shepherd, and was reproached for his 
misdeeds as a king — these, and personalities akin 
to these, are the facts about which the juvenile 
reader of the Bible is interested and respecting which 
he is catechized: such indications of Jewish institu- 
tions as have unavoidably got into the narrative, 
being regarded neither by him nor by his teacher as 
of moment. So too, when, with hands behind him, he 
stands to say his lesson out of Pinnock, we see that 
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the things set down for him to learn, are — when and 
by whom England was invaded, what rulers opposed 
the invasions and how they were killed, what Alfred 
did and what Canute said, who fought at Agincourt 
and who conquered at Flodden, which king abdi- 
cated and which usurped, &c.; and if by some chance 
it comes out that there were serfs in those days, that 
barons were local rulers, some vassals of others, 
that subordination of them to a central power took 
place gradually, these are facts treated as relatively 
unimportant. Nay, the like happens when the boy 
passes into the hands of his classical master, at 
home or elsewhere. “Arms and the man” form the 
end of the story as they form its beginning. After 
the mythology, which of course is all-essential, come 
the achievements of rulers and soldiers from Aga- 
memnon down to Caesar: what knowledge is gained 
of social organization, manners, ideas, morals, be- 
ing little more than the biographical statements in- 
volve. And the value of the knowledge is so ranked 
that while it would be a disgrace to be wrong about 
the amours of Zeus, and his inability to name the 
commander of Marathon would be discreditable, it 
is excusable to know nothing of the social condition 
that preceded Lycurgus or of the origin and func- 
tions of Areopagus. 

Thus the great-man-theory of History finds every- 
where a ready-prepared conception — is, indeed, but 
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the definite expression of that which is latent in the 
thoughts of the savage, tacitly asserted in all early 
traditions, and taught to every child by multitudi- 
nous illustrations. The glad acceptance it meets with 
has sundry more special causes. There is, first, this 
universal love of personalities, which, active in the 
aboriginal man, dominates still — a love seen in the 
urchin who asks you to tell him a story, meaning, 
thereby, somebody’s adventures; a love gratified in 
adults by police-reports, court-news, divorce-cases, 
accounts of accidents and lists of births, marriages, 
and deaths; a love displayed even by conversations 
in the streets where fragments of dialogue, heard 
in passing, show that mostly between men, and al- 
ways between women, the personal pronouns recur 
every instant. If you want roughly to estimate any 
one’s mental calibre, you cannot do it better than 
by observing a ratio of generalities to personalities 
in his talk — how far simple truths about individuals 
arc replaced by truths abstracted from numerous 
experiences of men and things. And when you have 
thus measured many, you find but a scattered few 
likely to take anything more than a biographical 
view of human affairs. In the second place, this 
grcat-man-thcory commends itself as promising in- 
struction along with amusement. Being already fond 
of hearing about people’s sayings and doings, it is 
pleasant news that, to understand the course of civ- 
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ilization, you have only to read diligently the lives 
of distinguished men. What can be a more accept- 
able doctrine than that while you are satisfying an 
instinct not very remotely allied to that of the vil- 
lage gossip — while you are receiving through print 
instead of orally, remarkable facts concerning not- 
able persons, you are gaining that knowledge which 
will make clear to you why things have happened 
thus or thus in the world, and will prepare you for 
forming a right opinion on each question coming be- 
fore you as a citizen. And then, in the third place, 
the interpretation of things thus given is so beau- 
tifully simple — seems so easy to comprehend. Pro- 
viding you are content with conceptions that arc 
out of focus, as most people’s conceptions arc, the 
solutions it yields appear quite satisfactory. Just as 
that theory of the Solar System which supposes the 
planets to have been launched into their orbits by 
the hand of the Almighty, looks feasible so long as 
you do not insist on knowing exactly what is meant 
by the hand of the Almighty; and just as the special 
creation of plants and animals seems a tenable hy- 
pothesis until you try and picture to yourself def- 
initely the process by which one of them is brought 
into existence; so the genesis of societies by the ac- 
tions of great men, may be comfortably believed so 
long as, resting in general notions, you do not ask 
for particulars. 
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But now, if, dissatisfied with vagueness, we de- 
mand that our ideas shall be brought into focus and 
exactly defined, we discover the hypothesis to be ut- 
terly incoherent. If, not stopping at the explanation 
of social progress as due to the great man, we go 
back a step and ask whence comes the great man, 
we find that the theory breaks down completely. 
The question has two conceivable answers: his ori- 
gin is supernatural, or it is natural. Is his origin 
supernatural? Then he is a deputy-god, and we have 
Theocracy once removed — or, rather, not removed 
at all; for we must then agree with Mr, Schomberg, 
quoted above, that “the determination of Ca:sar to 
invade Britain” was divinely inspired, and that from 
him, down to “George III. the Great and the 
Good,” the successive rulers were appointed to carry 
out successive designs. Is this an unacceptable solu- 
tion? Then the origin of the great man is natural; 
and immediately this is recognized he must be classed 
with all other phenomena in the society that gave 
him birth, as a product of its antecedents. Along 
with the whole generation of which he forms a mi- 
nute part — along with its institutions, language, 
knowledge, manners, and its multitudinous arts and 
appliances, he is a resultant of an enormous aggre- 
gate of forces that have been co-operating for ages. 
True, if you please to ignore all that common obser- 
vation, verified by physiology, teaches — if you as- 
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sume that two European parents may produce a Ne- 
gro child, or that from woolly-haired prognathous 
Papuans may come a fair, straight-haired infant of 
Caucasian type — you may assume that the advent 
of the great man can occur anywhere and under 
any conditions. If, disregarding those accumulated 
results of experience which current proverbs and 
the generalizations of psychologists alike express, 
you suppose that a Newton might be born in a Hot- 
tentot family, that a Milton might spring up among 
the Andamanese, that a Howard or a Clarkson 
might have Fiji parents, then you may proceed with 
facility to explain social progress as caused by the 
actions of the great man. But if all biological science, 
enforcing all popular belief, convinces you that by 
no possibility will an Aristotle come from a father 
and mother with facial angles of fifty degrees, and 
that out of a tribe of cannibals, whose chorus in 
preparation for a feast of human flesh is a kind 
of rhythmical roaring, there is not the remotest 
chance of a Beethoven arising; then you must admit 
that the genesis of the great man depends on the 
long series of complex influences which has produced 
the race in which he appears, and the social state 
into which that race has slowly grown. If it be a fact 
that the great man may modify his nation in its 
structure and actions, it is also a fact that there must 
have been those antecedent modifications constitut- 
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ing national progress before he could be evolved. Be- 
fore he can re-make his society, his society must 
make him. So that all those changes of which he is 
the proximate initiator have their chief causes in the 
generations he descended from. If there is to be 
anything like a real explanation of these changes, 
it must be sought in that aggregate of conditions out 
of which both he and they have arisen. 

Even were we to grant the absurd supposition 
that the genesis of the great man does not depend 
on the antecedents furnished by the society he is 
born in, there would still be the quite-sufficient facts 
that he is powerless in the absence of the material 
and mental accumulations which his society inherits 
from the past, and that he is powerless in the ab- 
sence of the co-existing population, character, intel- 
ligence, and social arrangements. Given a Shake- 
speare, and what dramas could he have written 
without the multitudinous traditions of civilized life 
— without the various experiences which, descend- 
ing to him from the past, gave wealth to his thought, 
and without the language which a hundred genera- 
tions had developed and enriched by use? Suppose 
a Watt, with all his inventive power, living in a 
tribe ignorant of iron, or a tribe that could get only 
as much iron as a fire blown by hand-bellows will 
smelt; or suppose him born among ourselves before 
lathes existed; what chance would there have been 
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of the steam-engine ? Imagine a Laplace unaided by 
that slowly-developed system of Mathematics which 
we trace back to its beginnings among the Egyptians; 
how far would he have got with the Mecanlque 
Celeste? Nay, the like questions may be put and 
have like answers, even if we limit ourselves to 
those classes of great men on whose doings hero- 
worshippers more particularly dwell — the rulers and 
generals. Xenophon could not have achieved his cele- 
brated feat had his Ten Thousand been feeble, or 
cowardly, or insubordinate. Cssar would never have 
made his conquests without disciplined troops, in- 
heriting their prestige and tactics and organization 
from the Romans who lived before them. And to 
take a recent instance, the strategical genius of 
Moltke would have triumphed in no great campaigns 
had there not been a nation of some forty millions 
to supply soldiers, and had not those soldiers been 
men of strong bodies, sturdy characters, obedient 
natures, and capable of carrying out orders intelli- 
gently. 

Were any one to marvel over the potency of 
a grain of detonating powder which explodes a can- 
non, propels the shell, and sinks a vessel hit — were 
he to enlarge on the transcendent virtues of this de- 
tonating powder, not mentioning the ignited charge, 
the shell, the cannon, and all that enormous aggre- 
gate of appliances by which these have severally 
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been produced, detonating powder included; we 
should not regard his interpretation as very rational. 
But it would fairly compare in rationality with this 
interpretation of social phenomena which, dwelling 
on the important changes the great man works, ig- 
nores that vast pre-existing supply of latent power 
he unlocks, and that immeasurable accumulation of 
antecedents to which both he and this power are 
due. 

Recognizing what truth there is in the great-man- 
theory, we may say that, if limited to early societies, 
the histories of which arc little else than endeavours 
to destroy or subjugate one another, it approxi- 
mately expresses the fact in representing the capable 
leader as all-important; though even here it leaves 
out of sight too much the number and the quality of 
his followers. But its immense error lies in the as- 
sumption that what was once true is true for ever; 
and that a relation of ruler and ruled which was 
possible and good at one time is possible and good 
for all time. Just as fast as this predatory activity 
of early tribes diminishes, just as fast as larger 
aggregates are formed by conquest or otherwise, 
just as fast as war ceases to be the business of the 
whole male population, so fast do societies begin 
to develop, to show traces of structures and func- 
tions not before possible, to acquire increasing com- 
plexity along with increasing size, to give origin to 
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new activities, new ideas, sentiments, and habits : all 
of which unobtrusively make their appearance with- 
out the thought of any king or legislator. And if you 
wish to understand these phenomena of social evo- 
lution, you will not do it though you should read 
yourself blind over the biographies of all the great 
rulers on record, down to Frederick the Greedy 
and Napoleon the Treacherous. 


In addition to that passive denial of a Social Sci- 
ence implied by these two allied doctrines, one or 
other of which is held by nine men out of ten, there 
comes from some an active denial of it — cither en- 
tire or partial. Reasons are given for the belief that 
no such thing is possible. The invalidity of these 
reasons can be shown only after the essential nature 
of Social Science, overlooked by those who give 
them, has been pointed out; and to point this out 
here would be to forestall the argument. Some minor 
criticisms may, however, fitly precede the major 
criticism. Let us consider first the positions taken up 
by Mr. Froude: — 


“When natural causes are liable to be set aside and 
neutralized by what is called volition, the word Science is 
out of place. If it is free to a man to choose what he will do 
or not do, there is no adequate science of him. If there is a 
science of him, there is no free choice, and the praise or 
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blame with which we regard one another are Impertinent 
and out of pLice.” ’’ 

‘*It is in this marvellous power in men to do wrong . . . 
that the impossibility stands of forming scientific calculations 
of what men will do before the fact, or scientific explana- 
tions of what they have done after the fact/^ ® 

‘‘Mr. Buckle would deliver himself from the eccentricities 
of this and that individual by a doctrine of averages. . . . 
Unfortunately the average of one generation need not be the 
average of the next ; ... no two generations are alike.’* ® 

“There [in history] the phenomena never repeat them- 
selves. There we are dependent wholly on the record of 
things said to have happened once, but which never happen or 
can happen a second time. There no experiment is possible; 
we can watch for no recurring fact to test the worth of our 
conjectures.” 

Here Mr. Froude changes the venue, and joins 
issue on the old battle-ground of free will versus ne- 
cessity: declaring a Social Science to be incompatible 
with free will. The first extract implies, not simply 
that individual volition is incalculable — that “there 
is no adequate science of’ man (no Science of Psy- 
chology) ; but it also asserts, by implication, that 
there arc no causal relations among his states of 
mind: the volition by which “natural causes are li- 
able to be set aside,” being put in antithesis to 
natural, must be supernatural. Hence we are, in fact, 

^ S/iort Studies on Great Subjects, vol. i. p. 1 1. 

^Ibid,, vol, i. p. 22. 

^Jbid„ vol. i. p. 24. 

^^Ibid; vol. i. p. 15. 
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carried back to that primitive form of interpretation 
contemplated at the outset. A further comment is, 
that because volitions of some kind cannot be fore- 
seen, Mr. Froude argues as though no volitions can 
be foreseen: ignoring the fact that the simple voli- 
tions determining ordinary conduct, are so regular 
that prevision having a high degree of probability 
is easy. If, in crossing a street, a man sees a car- 
riage coming upon him, you may safely assert that, 
in nine hundred and ninety-nine cases out of a thou- 
sand, he will try to get out of the way. If, being 
pressed to catch a train, he knows that by one route 
it is a mile to the station and by another two miles, 
you may conclude with considerable confidence that 
he will take the one-mile route; and should he be 
aware that losing the train will lose him a fortune, it 
is pretty certain that, if he has but ten minutes to do 
the mile in, he will either run or call a cab. If he 
can buy next door a commodity of daily consumption 
better and cheaper than at the other end of the 
town, we may affirm that, if he does not buy next 
door, some special relation between him and the 
remoter shop-keeper furnishes a strong reason for 
taking a worse commodity at greater cost of money 
and trouble. And though, if he has an estate to dis- 
pose of, it is within the limits of possibility that he 
will sell it to A for jEi,ooo, though B has offered 
£2,000 for it; yet the unusual motives leading to 
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such an act need scarcely be taken Into account as 
qualifying the generalization that a man will sell to 
the highest bidder. Now, since the predominant ac- 
tivities of citizens are determined by motives of this 
degree of regularity, there must be resulting social 
phenomena that have corresponding degrees of reg- 
ularity — greater degrees, indeed, since in them the 
effects of exceptional motives become lost in the ef- 
fects of the aggregate of ordinary motives. Another 
comment may be added. Mr. Froude exaggerates 
the antithesis he draws by using a conception of 
science which is too narrow; he speaks as though 
there were no science but exact science. Scientific pre- 
visions, both qualitative and quantitative, have vari- 
ous degrees of definiteness; and because among cer- 
tain classes of phenomena the previsions are ap- 
proximate only, it is not, therefore, to be said that 
there is no science of those phenomena ; if there is 
some prevision, there is sovie science. Take, for ex- 
ample, Meteorology. The Derby has been run in a 
snow-storm, and you may occasionally want a fire in 
July; but such anomalies do not prevent us from be- 
ing perfectly certain that the coming summer will 
be warmer than the past winter. Our south-westerly 
gales in the autumn may come early or may come 
late, may be violent or moderate, at one time or at 
intervals; but that there will be an excess of wind 
from the south-west at that part of the year we may 
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be sure. The like holds with the relations of rain 
and dry weather to the quantity of water in the 
air and the weight of the atmospheric column: 
though exactly-truc predictions cannot be made, ap- 
proximatcly-true ones can. So that, even were there 
not among social phenomena more definite relations 
than these (and the all-important ones are far more 
definite), there would still be a Social Science. Once 
more, Mr. Froude contends that the facts presented 
in history do not furnish subject-matter for science, 
because they “never repeat themselves,” — because 
“we can watch for no recurring fact to test the worth 
of our conjectures.” I will not meet this assertion 
by the counter-assertion often made, that historic 
phenomena do repeat themselves; but, admitting 
that Mr. Froude here touches on one of the great 
difficulties of the Social Science (that social phe- 
nomena are in so considerable a degree different in 
each case from what they were in preceding cases), 
I still find a sufficient reply. For in no concrete 
science is there absolute repetition ; and in some con- 
crete sciences the repetition is no more specific than 
in Sociology. Even in the most exact of them. As- 
tronomy, the combinations arc never the same twice 
over; the repetitions are but approximate. And on 
turning to Geology, we find that, though the proces- 
ses of denudation, deposition, upheaval, subsidence, 
have been ever going on in conformity with laws 
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more or less clearly generalized, the effects have been 
always new in their proportions and arrangements; 
though not so completely new as to forbid compar- 
isons, consequent deductions, and approximate pre- 
visions based on them. 

Were there no such replies as these to Mr. 
Froude’s reasons, there would still be the reply fur- 
nished by his own interpretations of history; which 
make it clear that his denial must be understood as 
but a qualified one. Against his professed theory 
may be set his actual practice, which, as it seems to 
me, tacitly asserts that explanations of some social 
phenomena in terms of cause and effect are possible, 
if not explanations of all social phenomena. Thus, 
respecting the Vagrancy Act of 1547, which made 
a slave of a confirmed vagrant, Mr. Froude says: — 
“In the condition of things which was now commenc- 
ing . . . neither this nor any other penal act against 
idleness could be practically enforced.” ” That is to 
say, the operation of an agency brought into play 
was neutralized by the operation of natural causes 
coexisting. Again, respecting the enclosure of com- 
mons and amalgamation of farms, &c., Mr. Froude 
writes : — “Under the late reign these tendencies had, 
with great difficulty, been held partially in check, 
but on the death of Henry they acquired new force 


History of England, voL v. p. 70. 
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and activity.” Or, in other words, certain social 
forces previously antagonized by certain other 
forces, produced their natural effects when the antag- 
onism ceased. Yet again, Mr. Froude explains that, 
“unhappily, two causes [debased currency and an 
alteration of the farming system] were operating to 
produce the rise of prices.” And throughout Mr. 
Froude’s History of England there are, I need 
scarcely say, other cases in which he ascribes social 
changes to causes rooted in human nature. More- 
over, in his lecture on The Science of History, there 
is a distinct enunciation of “one lesson of History;” 
namely that “the moral law is written on the tablets 
of eternity. . . . Justice and truth alone endure and 
live. Injustice and falsehood may be long-lived, but 
doomsday comes at last to them, in French revolu- 
tions and other terrible ways.” And elsewhere he 
says that “the miseries and horrors which are 
now destroying the Chinese Empire are the direct 
and organic results of the moral profligacy of its 
inhabitants.” Each of these statements tacitly as- 
serts that certain social relations, and actions of cer- 
tain kinds, are inevitably beneficial, and others in- 
evitably detrimental — an historic induction furnish- 

^“Ihid,, V. p. io8. 

vol. V. p. 109. 

Short Studies on Great Subjects, p. 59. 
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ing a basis for positive deduction. So that we must 
not interpret Mr. Froude too literally when he al- 
leges the “impossibility of forming scientific calcu- 
lations of what men will do before the fact, or 
scientific explanations of what they have done after 
the fact.*^ 

Another writer who denies the possibility of a So- 
cial Science, or who, at any rate, admits it only as a 
science which has its relations of phenomena so trav- 
ersed by providential influences that it does not 
come within the proper definition of a science, is 
Canon Kingsley. In his address on The Limits of 
Exact Science as applied to History, he says : — 

^‘You say that as the laws of matter are inevitable, so 
probably are the laws of human life? Be it so; but in what 
sense are the laws of matter inevitable? Potentially or 
actually? Even in the seemingly most uniform and universal 
law, where do we find the inevitable or the irresistible? Is 
there not in nature a perpetual competition of law against 
law, force against force, producing the most endless and un- 
expected variety of results? Cannot each law be interfered 
with at any moment by some other law, so that the first law, 
though it may struggle for the mastery, shall be for an in- 
definite time utterly defeated? The law of gravity is im- 
mutable enough: but do all stones veritably fall to the 
ground? Certainly not, if I choose to catch one, and keep it 
in my hand. It remains there by laws ; and the law of gravity 
is there, too, making it feel. heavy in my hand: but it has 
not fallen to the ground and will not, till I let it. So much 
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for the inevitable action of the laws of gravity, as of others. 
Potentially, it is immutable; but actually, it can be con- 
quered by other laws.” 

This passage, severely criticized, if I remember 
rightly, when the address was originally published, 
it would be scarcely fair to quote were it not that 
Canon Kingsley has repeated it at a later date in 
his work. The Roman and the Teuton. The very un- 
usual renderings of scientific ideas which it contains, 
need here be only enumerated. Mr. Kingsley differs 
profoundly from philosophers and men of science, 
in regarding a law as itself a power or force, and so 
in thinking of one law as “conquered by other laws;” 
whereas the accepted conception of law is that of an 
established order, to which the manifestations of a 
power or force conform. He enunciates, too, a quite- 
exceptional view of gravitation. As conceived by 
astronomers and physicists, gravitation is a universal 
and ever-acting force, which portions of matter 
exercise on one another when at sensible distances; 
and the law of this force is that it varies directly as 
the mass and inversely as the square of the distance. 
Mr. Kingsley’s view, is that the law of gravitation 
is “defeated” if a stone is prevented from falling 
to the ground — that the law “struggles” (not the 
force), and that because it no longer produces mo- 


The Limits of Exact Science as applied to History, p. 20. 
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tion, the “inevitable action of the laws of gravity” 
(not of gravity) is suspended; the truth being that 
neither the force nor its laws is in the slightest de- 
gree modified. Further, the theory of natural proc- 
esses which Mr. Kingsley has arrived at, seems to be 
that when two or more forces (or laws, if he pre- 
fers it) come into play, there is a partial or com- 
plete suspension of one by another. Whereas the 
doctrine held by men of science is, that the forces 
are all in full operation, and the effect is their 
resultant; so that, for example, when a shot is fired 
horizontally from a cannon, the force impressed on 
it produces in a given time just the same amount of 
horizontal motion as though gravity were absent, 
while gravity produces in that same time a fall just 
equal to that which it would have produced had the 
shot been dropped from the mouth of the cannon. 
Of course, holding these peculiar views of causa- 
tion as displayed among simple physical phenomena. 
Canon Kingsley is consistent in denying historical 
sequence; and in saying that “as long as man has the 
mysterious power of breaking the laws of his own 
being, such a sequence not only cannot be discovered, 
but it cannot exist.” At the same time it is man- 
ifest that until he comes to some agreement with 
men of science respecting conceptions of forces, of 


^^Ibid., p. 22. 
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their laws, and of the modes in which phenomena 
produced by compositions of forces are interpretable 
in terms of compound laws, no discussion of the 
question at issue can be carried on with profit. 

Without waiting for such an agreement, however, 
which is probably somewhat remote. Canon Kings- 
ley’s argument may be met by putting side by side 
with it some of his own conclusions set forth else- 
where. In an edition of Alton Locke published since 
the delivery of the address above quoted from, there 
is a new preface containing, among others, the fol- 
lowing passages : — 

“The progress towards institutions more and more pop- 
ular may be slow, but it is sure. Whenever any class has 
conceived the hope of being fairly represented, it is certain 
to fulfil its own hopes, unless it employs, or provokes, 
violence impossible in England. The thing will be.‘^ . . . 
If any young gentlemen look forward ... to a Conserva- 
tive reaction of any other kind than this ... to even the 
least stoppage of what the world calls progress — ^which I 
should define as the putting in practice the results of in- 
ductive science; — then do they, like King Picrochole in 
Rabelais, look for a kingdom which shall be restored to them 
at the coming of the Cocqcigrues.” “ 

And in a preface addressed to workingmen, con- 
tained in an earlier edition, he says: — 

Alton Locke, new edition, preface, p. xxi. 

Ibid.f pp. xxiii, xxiv. 
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“If you are better off than you were in 1848, you owe it 
principally to those laws of political economy (as they are 
called), which I call the brute natural accidents of supply 
and demand,” &c.^® 

Which passages offer explanations of changes now 
gone by as having been wrought out by natural 
forces in conformity with natural laws, and also 
predictions of changes which natural forces at pres- 
ent in action will work out. That is to say, by the 
help of generalized experiences there is an interpre- 
tation of past phenomena and a prevision of future 
phenomena. There is an implicit recognition of that 
Social Science which is explicitly denied. 

A reply to these criticisms may be imagined. In 
looking for whatever reconciliation is possible be- 
tween these positions which seem so incongruous, we 
must suppose the intended assertion to be, that only 
general interpretations and previsions can be made, 
not those which are special. Bearing in mind Mr. 
Froude’s occasional explanations of historical phe- 
nomena as naturally caused, we must conclude that 
he believes certain classes of sociological facts (as 
the politico-economical) to be scientifically explic- 
able, while other classes are not: though, if this be 
his view, it is not clear how, if the results of men’s 
wills, separate or aggregated, are incalculable, 
politico-economical actions can be dealt with scientif- 


preface (1854), p. xxviL 
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ically; since, equally with other social actions, they 
are determined by aggregated wills. Similarly, Canon 
Kingsley, recognizing no less distinctly economical 
laws, and enunciating also certain laws of progress 
— nay, even warning his hearers against the belief 
that he denies the applicability of the inductive 
method to social phenomena, — must be assumed to 
think that the applicability of the inductive method 
is here but partial. Citing the title of his address and 
some of its sentences, he may say they imply simply 
that there are limits to the explanation of social 
facts in precise ways; though this position does not 
seem really reconcilable with the doctrine that social 
laws are liable to be at any time overruled, prov- 
identially or otherwise. But, merely hinting these 
collateral criticisms, this reply is to' be met by the 
demurrer that it is beside the question. If the sole 
thing meant is that sociological previsions can be 
approximate only — if the thing denied is the pos- 
sibility of reducing Sociology to the form of an exact 
science; then the rejoinder is that the thing denied 
is a thing which no one has affirmed. Only a moiety 
of science is exact science — only phenomena of cer- 
tain orders have had their relations expressed quan- 
titatively as well as qualitatively. Of the remaining 
orders there are some produced by factors so numer- 
ous and so hard to measure, that to develop our 
knowledge of their relations into the quantitative 
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form will be extremely difficult, if not impossible. 
But these orders of phenomena are not therefore 
excluded from the conception of Science. In Geology, 
in Biology, in Psychology, most of the previsions are 
qualitative only; and where they are quantitative 
their quantitativeness, never quite definite, is mostly 
very indefinite. Nevertheless we unhesitatingly class 
these previsions as scientific. It is thus with Sociol- 
ogy. The phenomena it presents, involved in a higher 
degree than all others, are less than all other, cap- 
able of precise treatment; such of them as can be 
generalized, can be generalized only within wide 
limits of variation as to time and amount; and there 
remains much that cannot be generalized. But so 
far as there can be generalization, and so far as 
there can be interpretation based on it, so far there 
can be science. Whoever expresses political opinions 
— whoever asserts that such or such public arrange- 
ments will be beneficial or detrimental, tacitly ex- 
presses belief in a Social Science; for he asserts, by 
implication, that there is a natural sequence among 
social actions, and that as the sequence is natural 
results may be foreseen. 

Reduced to a more concrete form, the case may 
be put thus: — Mr. Froude and Canon Kingsley both 
believe to a considerable extent in the efficiency of 
legislation — ^probably to a greater extent than it is 
believed in by some of those who assert the existence 
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of a Social Science. To believe in the efficiency of 
legislation is to believe that certain prospective 
penalties or rewards will act as deterrents or in- 
centives — will modify individual conduct and there- 
fore modify social action. Though it may be impos- 
sible to say that a given law will produce a foreseen 
effect on a particular person, yet no doubt is felt 
that it will produce a foreseen effect on the mass of 
persons. Though Mr. Froude, when arguing against 
Mr. Buckle, says that he “would deliver himself 
from the eccentricities of this and that individual by 
a doctrine of averages,” but that “unfortunately, 
the average of one generation need not be the aver- 
age of the next;” yet Mr. Froude himself so far be- 
lieves in the doctrine of averages as to hold that 
legislative interdicts, with threats of death or im- 
prisonment behind them, will restrain the great 
majority of men in ways which can be predicted. 
While he contends that the results of individual will 
are incalculable, yet, by approving certain laws and 
condemning others, he tacitly affirms that the re- 
sults of the aggregate of wills are calculable. And 
if this be asserted of the aggregate of wills as af- 
fected by legislation, it must be asserted of the ag- 
gregate of wills as affected by social influences at 
large. If it be held that the desire to avoid punish- 
ment will so act on the average of men as to pro- 
duce an average foreseen result; then it must also 
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be held that on the average of men, the desire to get 
the greatest return for labour, the desire to rise into 
a higher rank of life, the desire to gain applause, and 
so forth, will each of them produce a certain aver- 
age result. And to hold this is to hold that there can 
be prevision of social phenomena, and therefore 
Social Science. 

In brief, then, the alternative positions are these. 
On the one hand, if there is no natural causation 
throughout the actions of incorporated humanity, 
government and legislation are absurd. Acts of 
Parliament may, as well as not, be made to depend 
on the drawing of lots or the tossing of a coin; or, 
rather, there may as well be none at all: social 
sequences having no ascertainable order, no effect 
can be counted upon — everything is chaotic. On the 
other hand, if there is natural causation, then the 
combination of forces by which every combination 
of effects is produced, produces that combination of 
effects in conformity with the laws of the forces. 
And if so, it behoves us to use all diligence in ascer- 
taining what the forces are, what are their laws, and 
what are the ways in which they co-operate. 

Such further elucidation as is possible will be 
gained by discussing the question to which we now 
address ourselves — the Nature of the Social Science. 
Along with a definite idea of this, will come a per- 
ception that the denial of a Social Science has arisen 
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from the confusing of two essentially-different 
classes of phenomena which societies present — the 
one class, almost ignored by historians, constituting 
the subject-matter of Social Science, and the other 
class, almost exclusively occupying them, admitting 
of scientific co-ordination in a very small degree, if 
at all. 
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In almost every generation since the days of Plato, men 
have dreamed and written of an ideal state of society wherein 
private property and its attendant evils would be abolished. 
Sir Thomas More’s Utopia (the Greek for- ''nowhere”) 
coined a new word for the English language. But more than 
a mere desire for an ideal civilization was needed when the 
Industrial Revolution brought in its train the exploitation 
of the factory workers, men, women, and children. Further, 
the communist, to be heard in this scientific age, must base 
his theories on a study of history and economics, and must 
offer a program to achieve his end. Karl Marx was the 
leader of this new movement, so that to-day scientific social-^ 
ism and Marxian tenets are almost interchangeable terms. 

Marx was born in the German city of Treves in i8i8. 
His father was a Jewish lawyer, his mother was descended 
from a long line of Dutch rabbis. When Karl was six years 
old the family was baptized in the Christian faith. The boy 
showed great promise, and at the age of seventeen there was 
already evidence of the trend of his thought. Assigned a 
school essay entitled, "A young man’s reflections on the 
choice of a vocation,” he wrote: "We cannot always attain 
the position for which we think we are destined; our rela- 
tions with society have already been predestined to ^ome ex- 
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tent before we are in a position to determine them.” Here 
we find the kernel of his life's work. 

The elder Marx hoped that his son would follow in his 
footsteps and sent Karl to the University of Bonn to study 
jurisprudence. After a year of idle pleasure he entered the 
University of Berlin and began the life of an earnest stu- 
dent. But the search for a philosophy of life seemed far 
more important than the study of jurisprudence. Marx read 
night and day in philosophy, history, art, literature, as well 
as law. His father was greatly distressed, for Karl was now 
engaged to his childhood playmate the beautiful and gifted 
Jenny von Westphalen, daughter of a Prussian Privy Coun- 
cillor. 

The strain of work and worry made him ill, and while 
he convalesced in a quiet Berlin suburb he found an answer 
to his problem in the philosophy of Hegel. This marked the 
first crisis in his life, for Hegel (1770-1831) in opposition 
to the philosophy of a fixed universe had taught that there 
is change in all human institutions. Change, according to 
Hegel, is brought about by antagonistic elements which he 
called a positive or thesis, and a negative or antithesis. The 
continued operation of the negative on the positive abolishes 
both the negative and positive by the union of the two in a 
synthesis. The importance of this theory is clearly seen in 
Marx's later application. 

In 1841 Marx received his doctor's degree at Jena. He 
wished to teach, but there was no room for a nonconform- 
ist in the Prussian universities of that day. He therefore 
plunged into journalism to fight for freedom in religion and 
liberalism in politics. As editor of the Rheinische Zeitung in 
1842-1843, he was for the first time faced with the discus- 
sion of economic problems and social injustices. He retired 
from the newspaper editorship, married Jenny von West- 
phalen, and determined to go to Paris to study the French 
utopian socialists. During these two years 1843-1844 came 
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the second great crisis of his life, — he became a convinced 
socialist — but not of the utopian variety. 

Marx concluded first that at bottom every civilization is 
determined by the methods of production and exchange, and 
secondly that the history of mankind is a history of class 
struggles between the ruling and oppressed classes. By apply- 
ing the Hegelian method to the civilzation of to-day, Marx 
maintained that the thesis is private property, the antithesis 
is the rising proletariat or working class, and the synthesis 
is to be the new form of society. Many years later (1875) 
he prophesied that during this transformation there would 
of necessity be a transition period which he called the 
‘‘revolutionary dictatorship of the proletariat,” a phrase 
eagerly seized by the Bolsheviks in Russia. 

The stay in Paris also marked the beginning of a life- 
long friendship with Friedrich Engels, a young German 
business man who acted as his father’s agent in Manchester. 
Without the financial aid of Engels, Marx could not have 
devoted his life to study and writing. In 1845 the French 
government expelled Marx at the instigation of the Prus-; 
sian government and he went to Brussels. Two years later, 
though only twenty-nine years of age, his ability was already 
so well known that he was called to London to draft the 
program of the League of Communists, an organization 
founded in 1836 by a group of German workers living 
abroad, under the original name of the League of the Just. 
Engels was commissioned to assist him, but as Engels him- 
self explains, the “fundamental proposition” of the since 
famous Communist Manifesto is Marx’s own. 

Hardly had the manuscript of the Manifesto been sent to 
the printers when the February Revolution of 1848 broke 
in Paris, followed by the revolutions in central Europe. 
Marx and Engels, believing that the day of the great social 
revolution had arrived, gathered a group of members of the 
League of Communists and hastened to Germany. But the 
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forces of reaction were far greater than they had imagined. 
The old order was quickly restored and Marx was forced 
into exile. Engels later adrnitted that the workers could at- 
tain their goal far better by the legal means of thq^hallof 
jthan by barricade fighting in the city streets. Marx himself 
realized that Germany had not advanced sufficiently in in- 
dustrial development to create a socialist state and, besides, 
political unity was lacking. 

Until his death in 1883 Marx lived in London, at first in 
extreme poverty, after i860 financially assisted by Engels. 
For years he spent his days in the library of the British 
Museum collecting the materials for his greatest book, Cap- 
ital, the first volume of which appeared in 1867. The second 
and third volumes, edited by Engels, did not appear until 
after the author^s death. In Capital, as well as in more 
popular works, he discussed the economic system of capital- 
ism and evolved the surplus theory of value. 

According to Marx, the exchange value or price of every 
commodity under normal conditions, is determined by the 
total amount of labor needed to produce the commodity. An 
illustration will show the results of this theory when applied 
to the capitalistic system. Suppose that a tailor works eight 
hours a day for two days on a piece of cloth which has cost 
his employer $15. The manufacturer sells the suit made by 
the tailor for $35. Marx s theory is that the value or price 
of the suit of clothes is determined by the amount of labor 
put into it — the growing of the wool, spinning, the weaving, 
and the tailoring. The $15, w'hich the employer has paid for 
the cloth, represents the total value of the labor which has 
gone into its production, and the additional $20 is the 
amount of labor which the tailor has put into it. But the 
tailor receives only $10 in wages instead of the full $20 
of value which he created. Why is this? Marx would say 
that the tailor when he hired himself to his employer really 
sold his labor power. The question then resolves itself into 
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finding out why his labor power is worth $5 a day and no 
more* It must be remembered that since he sold his labor 
power, this labor power must be considered a commodity* 
Now since the value or price of every commodity is deter- 
mined by the amount of labor which is put into it, we must 
conclude that the price or value of the tailor’s labor power 
is the amount of daily labor which has produced it, namely 
the man’s necessities of life. In this case, it has taken four 
hours of labor to produce these necessities at a cost of $5* 
So it is that when the tailor worked four hours, the value 
which he created in the cloth is exactly $5. But he worked 
four hours longer and thereby he created another $5 of 
value. This Marx calls ^‘surplus value.” The surplus value 
created by two days labor would then be $10 and this is 
pocketed by the capitalist as profit. In place of this unfair 
system, Marx would substitute the principle: “From every- 
one according to his faculties, to everyone according to his 
needs.” 

As an international movement, socialism was a failure in 
Marx’s own lifetime. The International Working Men’s 
Association, the First International as it is usually called, 
which he helped found in 1864 fell to pieces eight years 
later. A Second International, and now a Third dominated 
by Russia, have not accomplished a world revolution. The 
battle cry, “Working men of all countries, unite!” fell on 
deaf ears. Nor has any nation, unless we except Russia, at- 
tempted to put Marx’s theories Into effect. Yet the influence 
of Marx Is incalculable. When their lot was most miserable, 
he inspired the working classes with a sense of their own dig- 
nity, and almost created for them a consciousness of their 
power. He found the forces of labor in chaos and left them 
confident in the vision of a new order. Millions have seen 
this vision through the pages of the Communist Manifesto. 



Preface to the 
Communist Manifesto * 


The “Manifesto” was published as the platform 
of the “Communist League,” a working-men’s as- 
sociation, first exclusively German, later an inter- 
national, and under the political conditions of the 
Continent before 1848, unavoidably a secret society. 
At a Congress of the League, held in London in 
November, 1847, Marx and Engels were commis- 
sioned to prepare for publication a complete theoret- 
ical and practical party-program. Drawn up in Ger- 
man, in January, 1848, the manuscript was sent to 
the printer in London a few weeks before the French 
revolution of February 24th. A French translation 
was brought out in Paris, shortly before the insur- 
rection of June, 1848. The first English translation, 
by Miss Helen Macfarlane, appeared in George 
Julian Harney’s “Red Republican,” London, 1850. 
A Danish and a Polish edition had also been pub- 
lished. 

♦Authorized English translation; edited and annotated by Fred- 
erick Engels (Charles H. Kerr Sc Company, Chicago). 
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The defeat of the Parisian insurrection of June, 
1848 — the first great battle between Proletariat and 
Bourgeoisie — drove again into the background, for 
a time, the social and political aspirations of the 
European working class. Thenceforth, the struggle 
for supremacy was again, as it had been before the 
revolution of February, solely between different sec- 
tions of the propertied class; the working class was 
reduced to a fight for political elbow-room, and to 
the position of extreme wing of the middle-class 
Radicals. Wherever independent proletarian move- 
ments continued to show signs of life, they were 
ruthlessly hunted down. Thus the Prussian police 
hunted out the Central Board of the Communist 
League, then located In Cologne. The members were 
arrested, and, after eighteen months’ imprisonment, 
they were tried in October, 1852. This celebrated 
“Cologne Communist trial” lasted from October 
4th till November 12th; seven of the prisoners were 
sentenced to terms of imprisonment in a fortress, 
varying from three to six years. Immediately after 
the sentence the League was formally dissolved by 
the remaining members. As to the “Manifesto,” it 
seemed thenceforth to be doomed to oblivion. 

When the European working class had recovered 
sufficient strength for another attack on the ruling 
classes, the International Working Men’s Associa- 
tion sprang up. But this association, formed with the 
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express aim of welding into one body the whole 
militant proletariat of Europe and America, could 
not at once proclaim the principles laid down in the 
“Manifesto.” The International was bound to have 
a program broad enough to be acceptable to the 
English Trades’ Unions, to the followers of Proud- 
hon in France, Belgium, Italy and Spain, and to the 
Lassalleans ^ in Germany. Marx, who drew up this 
program to the satisfaction of all parties, entirely 
trusted to the intellectual development of the work- 
ing-class, which was sure to result from combined 
action and mutual discussion. The very events and 
vicissitudes of the struggle against Capital, the de- 
feats even more than the victories, could not help 
bringing home to men’s minds the insufficiency of 
their various favorite nostrums, and preparing the 
way for a more complete insight into the true con- 
ditions of working-class emancipation. And Marx 
was right. The International, on its breaking up in 
1874, left the workers quite different men from what 
it had found them in 1864. Proudhonism in France, 
Lasalleanism in Germany were dying out, and even 
the Conservative English Trades’ Unions, though 
most of them had long since severed their connec- 


^ Lassalle personally, to us, always acknowledged himself to be 
a disciple of Marx, and, as such, stood on the ground of the “Mani- 
festo,’* But in his public agitation, 1860-64, he did not go beyond 
demanding co-operative workshops supported by State credit. 
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tion with the International, were gradually advanc- 
ing towards that point at which, last year at Swan- 
sea, their president could say in their name, “Con- 
tinental Socialism has lost its terrors for us.” In 
fact, the principles of the “Manifesto” had made 
considerable headway among the working men of 
all countries. 

The Manifesto itself thus came to the front again. 
The German text had been, since 1850, reprinted 
several times in Switzerland, England and America. 
In 1872, it was translated into English in New York, 
where the translation was published in “Woodhull 
and Claflin’s Weekly.” From this English version, 
a French one was made in “Le Socialiste” of New 
York. Since then at least two more English transla- 
tions, more or less mutilated, have been brought out 
in America, and one of them has been reprinted in 
England. The first Russian translation, made by 
Bakounine, was published at Herzen’s “Kolokol” 
office in Geneva, about 1863; a second one, by the 
heroic Vera Zasulitch, also in Geneva, 1882. A new 
Danish edition is to be found in “Socialdemokratisk 
Bibliothek,” Copenhagen, 1885; a fresh French 
translation in “Le Socialiste,” Paris, 1886. From 
this latter a Spanish version was prepared and pub- 
lished in Madrid, 1886. The German reprints are 
not to be counted, there have been twelve altogether 
at the least. An Armenian translation, which was to 
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be published in Constantinople some months ago, 
did not see the light, I am told, because the pub- 
lisher was afraid of bringing out a book with the 
name of Marx on it, while the translator declined to 
call it his own production. Of further translations 
into other languages I have heard, but have not seen 
them. Thus the history of the Manifesto reflects, to 
a great extent, the history of the modern working- 
class movement; at present it is undoubtedly the 
most widespread, the most international production 
of all Socialist literature, the common platform 
acknowledged by millions of working men from 
Siberia to California. 

Yet, when it was written, we could not have called 
it a Socialist Manifesto. By Socialists, in 1847, were 
understood, on the one hand, the adherents of the 
various Utopian systems; Owenites in England, 
Fourierists in France, both of them already reduced 
to the position of mere sects, and gradually dying 
out; on the other hand, the most multifarious social 
quacks, who, by all manners of tinkering, professed 
to redress, without any danger to capital and profit, 
all sorts of social grievances, in both cases men out- 
side the working class movement, and looking rather 
to the “educated” classes for support. Whatever 
portion of the working class had become convinced 
of the insufficiency of mere political revolutions, and 
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had proclaimed the necessity of a total social change, 
that portion, then, called itself Communist. It was a 
crude, rough-hewn, purely instinctive sort of Com- 
munism; still, it touched the cardinal point and was 
powerful enough amongst the working class to pro- 
duce the Utopian Communism, in France, of Cabet 
and in Germany, of Weitling. This, Socialism was. 
in 1847, a middle-class movement. Communism a 
working class movement. Socialism was, on the Con- 
tinent at least, “respectable;” Communism was thq 
very opposite. And as our notion, from the very be- 
ginning, was that “the emancipation of the working 
class must be the act of the working class itself,” 
there could be no doubt as to which of the two names 
we must take. Moreover, we have, ever since, been 
far from repudiating it. 

The “Manifesto” being our joint production, I 
consider myself bound to state that the fundamental 
proposition which forms its nucleus, belongs to 
Marx. That proposition is: that in every historical 
epoch, the prevailing mode of economic production 
and exchange, and the social organization necessa- 
rily following from it, form the basis upon which is 
built up, and from which alone can be explained, the 
political and intellectual history of that epoch; that 
consequently the whole history of mankind (since 
the dissolution of primitive tribal society, holding 
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land in common ownership) has been a history of 
class struggles, contests between exploiting and ex- 
ploited, ruling and oppressed classes; that the his- 
tory of these class struggles forms a series of evolu- 
tion in which, now-a-days, a stage has been reached 
where the exploited and oppressed class — the pro- 
letariat — cannot attain its emancipation from the 
sway of the exploiting and ruling class — the bour- 
geoisie — without, at the same time, and once and for 
all, emancipating society at large from all exploita- 
tion, oppression, class-distinctions and class strug- 
gles. 

''' This proposition which, in my opinion, is destined 
to do for history what Darwin’s theory has done 
for biology, we, both of us, had been gradually 
approaching for some years before 1845. How far 
I had independently progressed towards it, is best 
shown by my “Condition of the Working Class in 
England.” ^ But when I again met Marx at Brus- 
sels, in spring, 1845, he had it ready worked out, 
and put it before me, in terms almost as clear as 
those in> which I have stated it here. 

From our joint preface to the German edition of 
1872, I quote the following: 

“However much the state of things may have 

2 The Condition of the Working Class in England in 1844. By 
Frederick Engels. Translated by Florence K. Wischnewetzky — 
London, Swan, Sonnenschein & Co. 
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altered during the last 25 years, the general prin- 
ciples laid down in this Manifesto, are, on the whole, 
as correct today as ever. Here and there some de- 
tail might be improved. The practical application 
of the principles will depend, as the manifesto it- 
self states, everywhere and at all times, on the his- 
torical conditions for the time being existing, and, 
for that reason, no special stress is laid on the 
revolutionary measures proposed at the end of Sec- 
tion 11 . That passage would, in many respects, be 
very differently worded today. In view of the gigan- 
tic strides of Modern Industry since 1848, and of 
the accompanying improved and extended organiza- 
tion of the working-class, in view of the practical 
experience gained, first in the February revolution, 
and then, still more, in the Paris Commune, where 
the proletariat for the first time held political power 
for two whole months, this program has in some 
details become antiquated. One thing especially was 
proved by the Commune, viz., that “the working- 
class cannot simply lay hold of the ready-made State 
machinery, and wield it for its own purposes.” (See 
“The Civil War in France; Address of the General 
Council of the International Working-men’s As- 
sociation,” Chicago, Charles H. Kerr & Co., where 
this point is further developed.) Further, it is self- 
evident, that the criticism of socialist literature is 
deficient in relation to the present time, because it 
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comes down only to 1847; also, that the remarks on 
the relation of the Communists to the various op- 
position-parties (Section IV.), although in principle 
still correct, yet in practice are antiquated, because 
the political situation has been entirely changed, 
and the progress of history has swept from off the 
earth the greater portion of the political parties 
there enumerated. 

“But then, the Manifesto has become a historical 
document which we have no longer any right to 
alter.” 

The present translation is by Mr. Samuel Mooi'e, 
the translator of the greater portion of Marx’s 
“Capital.” We have revised it in common, and I have 
added a few notes explanatory of historical al- 
lusions. 

Frederick Engels. 

London, 30th January, 1888. 
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A spectre is haunting Europe — the spectre of 
Communism. All the powers of old Europe have en- 
tered into a holy alliance to exorcise this spectre; 
Pope and Czar, Metternich and Guizot, French 
Radicals and German police-spies. 

Where is the party in opposition that has not 
been decried as communistic by its opponents in 
power? Where the Opposition that has not hurled 
back the branding reproach of Communism, against 
the more advanced opposition parties, as well as 
against its reactionary adversaries? 

Two things result from this fact. 

I. Communism is already acknowledged by all 
European Powers to be itself a Power. 

II. It is high time that Communists should openly, 
in the face of the whole world, publish their views, 
their aims, their tendencies, and meet thiifeiursery 
tale of the Spectre of Communism with a Manifesto 
of the party itself. 

To this end. Communists of various nationalities, 
have assembled in London, and sketched the fol- 
lowing manifesto, to be published in the English, 
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French, German, Italian, Flemish and Danish lan- 
guages. 


I 

BOURGEOIS AND PROLETARIANS * 

The history of all hitherto existing society* is 
the history of class struggles. 

Freeman and slave, patrician and plebeian, lord 
and serf, guild-master ® and journeyman, in a word, 
oppressor and oppressed, stood in constant opposi- 
tion to one another, carried on an uninterrupted, 

®By bourgeoisie is meant the class of modern Capitalists, owners 
of the means of social production and employers of wage-labor. By 
proletariat, the class of modern wage-laborers who, having no 
means of production of their own, are reduced to selling their 
labor-power in order to live. 

^That is, all written history. In 1847, the pre-history of society, 
the social organization existing previous to recorded history, was 
all but unknown. Since then, Haxthausen discovered common 
ownership of land in Russia, Maurer proved it to be the social 
foundation from which all Teutonic races started in history, 
and by village communities were found to be, or to have been, 
the primitive form of society everywhere from India to Ireland. 
The inn^ organization of this primitive Communistic society 
was laid oare, in its typical form, by Morgan’s crowning discovery 
of the true nature of the gens and its relation to the tribe. With 
the dissolution of these primeval communities society begins to be 
diflPerentiated into separate and finally antagonistic classes. I have 
attempted to retrace this process of dissolution in ‘The Origin of 
the Family, Private Property and the State.” (Chicago, Charles 
H. Kerr & Co.) 

® Guild-master, that is a full member of a guild, a master 
within, not a head of, a guild. 
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now hidden, now open fight, a fight that each time 
ended, either in a revolutionary re-constitution of 
society at large, or in the common ruin of the con- 
tending classes. 

In the earlier epochs of history, we find almost 
everywhere a complicated arrangement of society 
into various orders, a manifold gradation of social 
rank. In ancient Rome we have patricians, knights, 
plebeians, slaves; in the middle ages, feudal lords, 
vassals, guild-masters, journeymen, apprentices, 
serfs; in almost all of these classes, again, sub- 
ordinate gradations. 

The modern bourgeois society that has sprouted 
from the ruins of feudal society, has not done away 
with class antagonisms. It has but established new 
classes, new conditions of oppression, new forms of 
struggle in place of the old ones. 

Our epoch, the epoch of the bourgeoisie, posses- 
ses, however, this distinctive feature; it has sim- 
plified the class antagonisms. Society as a whole is 
more and more splitting up into two great hostile 
camps, into two great classes directly fz&ag each 
other: Bourgeoisie and Proletariat. 

From the serfs of the middle ages sprang the 
chartered burghers of the earliest towns. From these 
burgesses the first elements of the bourgeoisie were 
developed. 

The discovery of America, the rounding of the 
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Cape, opened up fresh ground for the rising bour- 
geoisie. The East-Indian and Chinese markets, the 
colonization of America, trade with the colonies, 
the increase in the means of exchange and in com- 
modities generally, gave to commerce, to naviga- 
tion, to industry, an impulse never before known, 
and thereby, to the revolutionary element in the tot- 
tering feudal society, a rapid development. 

The feudal system of industry, under which in- 
dustrial production was monopolized by close guilds, 
now no longer sufficed for the growing wants of the 
new markets. The manufacturing system took its 
place. The guild-masters were pushed on one side 
by the manufacturing middle-class; division of labor 
between the different corporate guilds vanished in 
the face of division of labor in each single work- 
shop. 

Meantime the markets kept ever growing, the 
demand, ever rising. Even manufacture no longer 
sufficed. Thereupon, steam and machinery revolu- 
tionized industrial production. The place of manu- 
facture was taken by the giant. Modern Industry, 
the place of the industrial middle-class, by industrial 
millionaires, the leaders of whole industrial armies, 
the modern bourgeois. 

Modern industry has established the world- 
market, for which the discovery of America paved 
the way. This market has given an immense develop- 
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ment to commerce, to navigation, to communi- 
cation by land. This development has, in its turn, 
reacted on the extension of industry; and in propor- 
tion as industry, commerce, navigation, railways ex- 
tended, in the same proportion the bourgeoisie de- 
veloped, increased its capital, and pushed into the 
background every class handed down from the Mid- 
dle Ages. 

We see, therefore, how the modern bourgeoisie 
is itself the product of a long course of development, 
of a series of revolutions in the modes of produc- 
tion and of exchange. 

Each step in the development of the bourgeoisie 
was accompanied by a corresponding political ad- 
vance of that class. An oppressed class under the, 
sway of the feudal nobility, an armed and self- 
governing association in the medieval commune,® 
here independent urban republic (as in Italy and 
Germany), there taxable “third estate” of the mon- 
archy (as in France), afterwards, in the period of 
manufacture proper, serving either the semi-feudal 
or the absolute monarchy as a counterpoise against 
the nobility, and, in fact, corner stone of the great 

® “Coramune” was the name taken, in France, by the nascent 
towns even before they had conquered from their feudal lords 
and masters, local self-government and political rights as “the 
Third Estate.” Generally speaking, for the economical develop- 
ment of the bourgeoisie, England is here taken as the typical 
country, for its political development, France. 
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monarchies in general, the bourgeoisie has at last, 
since the establishment of Modern Industry and of 
the world-market, conquered for itself, in the mod- 
ern representative State, exclusive political sway. 
The executive of the modern State is but a com- 
mittee for managing the common affairs of the 
whole bourgeoisie. 

The bourgeoisie, historically, has played a most 
revolutionary part. 

The bourgeoisie, wherever it has got the upper 
hand, has put an end to all feudal, patriarchal, 
idyllic relations. It has pitilessly torn asunder the 
motley feudal ties that bound man to his ‘^natural 
superiors,’’ and has left remaining no other nexus 
between man and man than naked self-interest, than 
callous ‘‘cash payment.” It has drowned the most 
heavenly ecstasies of religious fervor, of chivalrous 
enthusiasm, of philistine sentimentalism, in the icy 
water of egotistical calculation. It has resolved per- 
sonal worth into exchange value, and in place of the 
numberless indefeasible chartered freedoms, has 
set up that single, unconscionable freedom — Free 
Trade. In one word, for exploitation, veiled by re- 
ligious and political illusions, it has substituted 
naked, shameless, direct, brutal exploitation. 

The bourgeoisie has stripped of its halo every 
occupation hitherto honored and looked up to with 
reverent awe. It has converted the physician, the 
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lawyer, the priest, the poet, the man of science, into 
its paid wage-laborers. 

The bourgeoisie has torn away from the family 
its sentimental veil, and has reduced the family re- 
lation to a mere money relation. 

The bourgeoisie has disclosed how it came to pass 
that the brutal display of vigor in the Middle Ages, 
which Reactionists so much admire, found Its fitting 
complement in the most slothful indolence. It has 
been the first to show what man’s activity can bring 
about. It has accomplished wonders far surpassing 
Egyptian pyramids, Roman aqueducts, and Gothic 
cathedrals; it has conducted expeditions that put in 
the shade all former Exoduses of nations and cru- 
sades. 

The bourgeoisie cannot exist without constantly 
revolutionizing the Instruments of production, and 
thereby the relations of production, and with them 
the whole relations of society. Conservation of the 
old modes of production in unaltered form, was, on 
the contrary, the first condition of existence for all 
earlier industrial classes. Constant revolutionizing 
of production, uninterrupted disturbance of all 
social conditions, everlasting uncertainty afid agita- 
tion distinguish the bourgeois epoch from all earlier 
ones. All fixed, fast-frozen relations, with their train 
of ancient and venerable prejudices and opinions, 
are swept away, all new-formed ones become and- 
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quated before they can ossify. All that is solid melts 
into air, all that is holy is profaned, and man is at 
last compelled to face with sober senses, his real 
conditions of life, and his relations with his kind. 

The need of a constantly expanding market for its 
products chases the bourgeoisie over the whole sur- 
face of the globe. It must nestle everywhere, settle 
everywhere, establish connections everywhere. 

The bourgeoisie has through its exploitation of 
the world-market given a cosmopolitan character 
to production and consumption in every country. 
To the great chagrin of Reactionists, it has drawn 
from under the feet of industry the national ground 
on which it stood. All old-established national in- 
dustries have been destroyed or are daily being de- 
stroyed. They are dislodged by new industries, whose 
introduction becomes a life and death question for 
all civilized nations, by Industries that no longer 
work up indigenous raw material, but raw material 
drawn from the remotest zones; industries whose 
products are consumed not only at home, but in 
every quarter of the globe. In place of the old wants, 
satisfied by the productions of the country, we find 
new wants, requiring for their satisfaction the prod- 
ucts of distant lands and climes. In place of the 
old local and national seclusion and self-sufliciency, 
we have intercourse in every direction, universal 
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inter-dependence of nations. And as in material, so 
also in intellectual production. The intellectual crea- 
tions of individual nations become common prop- 
erty. National one-sidedness and narrow-mindedness 
become more and more impossible, and from the 
numerous national and local literatures there arises 
a world-literature. 

The bourgeoisie, by the rapid improvement of all 
instruments of production, by the immensely facil- 
itated means of communication, draws all, even the 
most barbarian, nations into civilization. The cheap 
prices of its commodities are the heavy artillery 
with which it batters down all Chinese walls, with 
which it forces the barbarians’ intensely obstinate 
hatred of foreigners to capitulate. It compels all 
nations, on pain of extinction, to adopt the bourgeois 
mode of production; it compels them to introduce 
what it calls civilization into their midst, i. e., to 
become bourgeois themselves. In a word, it creates 
a world after Its own image. 

The bourgeoisie has subjected the country to the 
rule of the towns. It has created enormous cities, 
has greatly increased the urban population as com- 
pared with the rural, and has thus rescued a con- 
siderable part of the population from the idiocy of 
rural life. Just as it has made the country dependent 
on the towns, so it has made barbarian and semi- 
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barbarian countries dependent on the civilized ones, 
nations of peasants on nations of bourgeois, the 
East on the West. 

The bourgeoisie keeps more and more doing away 
with the scattered state of the population, of the 
means of production, and of property. It has ag- 
glomerated population, centralized means of pro- 
duction, and has concentrated property in a few 
hands. The necessary consequence of thisr was polit- 
ical centralization. Independent, or but loosely con- 
nected provinces, with separate interests, laws, gov- 
ernments and systems of taxation, became lumped 
together in one nation, with one government, one 
code of laws, one national class-interest, one frontier 
and one customs-tariff. 

The bourgeoisie, during its rule of scarce one hun- 
dred years, has created more massive and more 
colossal productive forces than have all preceding 
generations together. Subjection of Nature’s forces 
tet man, machinery, application of chemistry to in- 
dustry and agriculture, steam-navigation, railways, 
electric telegraphs, clearing of whole continents for 
cultivation, canalization of rivers, whole popula- 
tions conjured out of the ground — what earlier cen- 
tury had even a presentiment that such productive 
forces slumbered in the lap of social labor? 

We see then: the means of production and of ex- 
change on whose foundation the bourgeoisie built 
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Itself up, were generated in feudal society. At a cer- 
tain stage in the development of these means of pro- 
duction and of exchange, the conditions under which 
feudal society produced and exchanged, the feudal 
organization of agriculture and manufacturing in- 
dustry, in one word, the feudal relations of property 
became no longer compatible with the already de- 
veloped productive forces; they became so many 
fetters. They had to burst asunder; they were burst 
asunder. 

Into their places stepped free competition, ac- 
companied by a social and political constitution 
adapted to it, and by the economical and political 
sway of the bourgeois class. 

A similar movement is going on before our own 
eyes. Modern bourgeois society with its relations of 
production, of exchange and of property, a society 
that has conjured up such gigantic means of produc- 
tion and of exchange, is like the sorcerer, who is no 
longer able to control the powers of the nether 
world which he has called up by his spells. For many 
a decade past the history of industry and commerce 
is but the history of the revolt of modern productive! 
forces against modern conditions of production,) 
against the property relations that are the conditions 
for the existence of the bourgeoisie and of its rule. 
It is enough to mention the commercial crises that 
by their periodical return put on its trial, each time 
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more threateningly, the existence of the entire bour- 
geois society. In these crises a great part not only 
of the existing products, but also of the previously 
created productive forces, are periodically de- 
stroyed. In these crises there breaks out an epidemic 
that, in all earlier epochs, would have seemed an 
absurdity — the epidemic of over-production. Soci- 
ety suddenly finds itself put back into a state of 
momentary barbarism; it appears as if a famine, a 
universal war of devastation had cut off the supply 
of every means of subsistence ; industry and com- 
merce seem to be destroyed; and why? Because there 
is too much civilization, too much means of sub- 
sistence, too much industry, too much commerce. 
The productive forces at the disposal of society no 
longer tend to further the development of the con- 
ditions of bourgeois property; on the contrary, they 
have become too powerful for these conditions, by 
which they are fettered, and so soon as they over- 
come these fetters, they bring disorder into the 
whole of bourgeois society, endanger the existence 
of bourgeois property. The conditions of bourgeois 
society are too narrow to comprise the wealth cre- 
ated by them. And how does the bourgeoisie get over 
these crises? On the one hand by enforced destruc- 
tion of a mass of productive forces ; on the other, by 
the conquest of new markets, and by the more thor- 
ough exploitation of the old ones. That is to say, by 
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paving the way for more extensive and more destruc- 
tive crises, and by diminishing the means whereby 
crises are prevented. 

The weapons with which the bourgeoisie felled 
feudalism to the ground are now turned against the 
bourgeoisie itself. 

But not only has the bourgeoisie forged the 
weapons that bring death to itself; it has also called 
into existence the men who are to wield those 
weapons — the modern working-class — the proleta- 
rians. 

In proportion as the bourgeoisie, i. e., capital, is 
developed, in the same proportion is the proletariat, 
the modern working-class, developed, a class of 
laborers, who live only so long as they find work, 
and who find work only so long as their labor in- 
creases capital. These laborers, who must sell them- 
selves piecemeal, are a commodity, like every other 
article of commerce, and are consequently exposed 
to all the vicissitudes of competition, to all the fluc- 
tuations of the market. 

Owing to the extensive use of machinery and to 
division of labor, the work of the proletarians has 
lost all individual character, and, consequently, all 
charm for the workman. He becomes an appendage 
of the machine, and it is only the most simple, most 
monotonous, and most easily acquired knack that is 
required of him. Hence, the cost of production of a 
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workman is restricted, almost entirely, to the means 
of subsistence that he requires for his maintenance, 
and for the propagation of his race. But the price of 
a commodity, and also of labor, is equal to its cost 
of production. In proportion, therefore, as the re- 
pulsiveness of the work increases, the wage de- 
creases. Nay more, in proportion as the use of 
machinery and division of labor increases, in the 
same proportion the burden of toil also increases, 
whether by prolongation of the working hours, by 
increase of the work enacted in a given time, or by 
increased speed of the machinery, etc. 

Modern industry has converted the little work- 
shop of the patriarchal master into the great factory 
of the industrial capitalist. Masses of laborers, 
crowded into the factory, are organized like soldiers. 
As privates of the industrial army they are placed 
under the command of a perfect hierarchy of officers 
and sergeants. Not only arc they the slaves of 
the bourgeois class, and of the bourgeois State, 
they are daily and hourly enslaved by the machine, 
by the over-looker, and, above all, by the individual 
bourgeois manufacturer himself. The more openly 
this despotism proclaims gain to be its end and aim, 
the more petty, and more hateful and the more em- 
bittering it is. 

The less the skill and exertion or strength implied 
in manual labor, in other words, the more modern 
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Industry becomes developed, the more is the labor 
of men superseded by that of women. Differences 
of age and sex have no longer any distinctive social 
validity for the working class. All are instruments 
of labor, more or less expensive to use, according 
to their age and sex. 

No sooner is the exploitation of the laborer by 
the manufacturer, so far at an end, that he receives 
his wages in cash, than he is set upon by the other 
portions of the bourgeoisie, the landlord, the shop- 
keeper, the pawnbroker, etc. 

The lower strata of the Middle class — the small 
tradespeople, shopkeepers, and retired tradesmen 
generally, the handicraftsmen and peasants — all 
these sink gradually into the proletariat, partly be- 
cause their diminutive capital does not suffice for 
the scale on which Modern Industry is carried on, 
and is swamped in the competition with the large 
capitalists, partly because their specialized skill is 
rendered worthless by new methods of production. 
Thus the proletariat is recruited from all classes of 
the population. 

The proletariat goes through various stages of 
development. With its birth begins its struggle with 
the bourgeoisie. At first the contest is carried on 
by individual laborers, then by the workpeople of a 
factory, then by the operatives of one trade, in one 
locality, against the individual bourgeois who di- 
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rectly exploits them. They direct their attacks not 
against the bourgeois conditions of production, but 
against the instruments of production themselves; 
they destroy imported wares that compete with their 
labor, they smash to pieces machinery, they set fac- 
tories ablaze, they seek to restore by force the van- 
ished status of the workman of the Middle Ages. 

At this stage the laborers still form an incoherent 
mass scattered over the whole country, and broken 
up by their mutual competition. If anywhere they 
unite to form more compact bodies, this is not yet 
the consequence of their own active union, but of 
the union of the bourgeoisie, which class, in order 
to attain its own political ends, is compelled to set 
the whole proletariat in motion, and is moreover 
yet, for a time, able to do so. At this stage, there- 
fore, the proletarians do not fight their enemies, 
but the enemies of their enemies, the remnants of 
absolute monarchy, the landowners, the non-indus- 
trial bourgeois, the petty bourgeoisie. Thus the 
whole historical movement is concentrated in the 
hands of the bourgeoisie; every victory so obtained 
is a victory for the bourgeoisie. 

But with the development of industry the prole- 
tariat not only increases in number, it becomes con- 
cerned in greater masses, its strength grows, and it 
feels that strength more. The various Interests and 
conditions of life within the ranks of the proletariat 
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are more and more equalized, in proportion as ma- 
chinery obliterates all distinctions of labor, and 
nearly everywhere reduces wages to the same low 
level. The growing competition among the bour- 
geois, and the resulting commercial crises, make the 
wages of the workers ever more fluctuating. The 
unceasing improvement of machinery, ever more 
rapidly developing, makes their livelihood more and 
more precarious; the collisions between individual 
workmen and individual bourgeois take more and 
more the character of collisions between two classes. 
Thereupon the workers begin to form combinations 
(Trades’ Unions) against the bourgeois; they club 
together in order to keep up the rate of wages; they 
found permanent associations in order to make pro- 
vision beforehand for these occasional revolts. Here 
and there the contest breaks out into riots. 

Now and then the workers are victorious, but 
only for a time. The real fruit of their battles lies, 
not in the immediate result, but in the ever expand- 
ing union of the workers. This union is helped on by 
the improved means of communication that are 
created by modern industry, and that place the work- 
ers of different localities in contact with one another. 
It was just this contact that was needed to cen- 
tralize the numerous local struggles, all of the same 
character, into one national struggle between classes. 
But every class struggle is a political struggle. And 
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that union, to attain which the burghers of the Mid- 
dle Ages, with their miserable highways, required 
centuries, the modern proletarians, thanks to rail- 
ways, achieve in a few years. 

This organization of the proletarians into a class, 
and consequently into a political party, is continually 
being upset again by the competition between the 
workers themselves. But it ever rises up again, 
stronger, firmer, mightier. It compels legislative 
recognition of particular interests of the workers, 
by taking advantage of the divisions among the 
bourgeoisie Itself. Thus the ten-hour bill in Eng- 
land was carried. 

Altogether, collisions between the classes of the 
old society further, in many ways, the course of de- 
velopment of the proletariat. The bourgeoisie finds 
itself involved in a constant battle. At first with the 
aristocracy; later on, with those portions of the 
bourgeoisie itself, whose interests have become an- 
tagonistic to the progress of industry; at all times, 
with the bourgeoisie of foreign countries. In all 
these battles it sees itself compelled to appeal to the 
proletariat, to ask for its help, and thus, to drag it 
into the political arena. The bourgeoisie itself, 
therefore, supplies the proletariat with its own ele- 
ments of political and general education, in other 
words, it furnishes the proletariat with weapons for 
fighting the bourgeoisie. 
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Further, as we have already seen, entire sections 
of the ruling classes are, by the advance of indus- 
try, precipitated into the proletariat, or are at least 
threatened in their conditions of existence. These 
also supply the proletariat with fresh elements of 
enlightenment and progress. 

Finally, in times when the class-struggle nears the 
decisive hour, the process of dissolution going on 
within the ruling class, in fact, within the whole 
range of old society, assumes such a violent, glaring 
character, that a small section of the ruling class 
cuts itself adrift, and joins the revolutionary class, 
the class that holds the future in its hands. Just as, 
therefore, at an earlier period, a section of the 
nobility went over to the bourgeoisie, so now a por- 
tion of the bourgeoisie goes over to the proletariat, 
and in particular, a portion of the bourgeois ideal- 
ogists, who have raised themselves to the level of 
comprehending theoretically the historical move- 
ments as a whole. 

Of all the classes that stand face to face with 
the bourgeoisie today, the proletariat alone is a 
really revolutionary class. The other classes decay 
and finally disappear in the face of modern indus- 
try; the proletariat is its special and essential prod- 
uct. 

The lower middle-class, the small manufacturer, 
the shopkeeper, the artisan, the peasant, all these 
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fight against the bourgeoisie, to save from extinction 
their existence as fractions of the middle-class. They 
are, therefore, not revolutionary, but conservative. 
Nay more, they are reactionary, for they try to roll 
back the wheel of history. If by chance they are 
revolutionary, they are so, only in view of their Im- 
pending transfer into the proletariat, they thus de- 
fend not their present, but their future interests, 
they desert their own stand-point to place them- 
selves at that of the proletariat. 

The “dangerous class,” the social scum, that pas- 
sively rotting mass thrown off by the lowest layers 
of old society, may, here and there, be swept into 
the movement by a proletarian revolution; its con- 
ditions of life, however, prepare it far more for the 
part of a bribed tool of reactionary intrigue. 

In the conditions of the proletariat, those of old 
society at large are already virtually swamped. The 
proletarian is without property; his relation to his 
wife and children has no longer anything in common 
with the bourgeois family-relations; modern indus- 
trial labor, modern subjection to capital, the same 
in England as In France, in America as in Germany, 
has stripped him of every trace of national char- 
acter. Law, morality, religion, are to him so many 
bourgeois prejudices, behind which lurk In ambush 
just as many bourgeois interests. 

All the preceding classes that got the upper hand, 
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sought to fortify their already acquired status by 
subjecting society at large to their conditions of ap- 
propriation. The proletarians cannot become mas- 
ters of the productive forces of society, except by 
abolishing their own previous mode of appropria- 
tion, and thereby also every other previous mode of 
appropriation. They have nothing of their own to 
secure and to fortify; their mission is to destroy all 
previous securities for, and insurances of, individual 
property. 

All previous historical movements were move- 
ments of minorities, or in the interest of minorities. 
The proletarian movement is the self-conscious, in- 
dependent movement of the immense majority, in 
the interest of the immense majority. The prole- 
tariat, the lowest stratum of our present society, 
cannot stir, cannot raise itself up, without the whole 
superincumbent strata of official society being 
sprung into the air. 

Though not in substance, yet in form, the strug- 
gle of the proletariat with the bourgeoisie is at first 
a national struggle. The proletariat of each country 
must, of course, first of all settle matters with its 
own bourgeoisie. 

In depicting the most general phases of the de- 
velopment of the proletariat, we traced the more 
or less veiled civil war, raging within existing soci- 
ety, up to the point where that war breaks out into 
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open revolution, and where the violent overthrow 
of the bourgeoisie, lays the foundation for the sway 
of the proletariat. 

Hitherto, every form of society has been based, 
as we have already seen, on the antagonism of op- 
pressing and oppressed classes. But in order to op- 
press a class, certain conditions must be assured to 
it under which it can, at least, continue its slavish 
existence. The serf, in the period of serfdom, raised 
himself to membership in the commune, just as the 
petty bourgeois, under the yoke of feudal absolut- 
ism, managed to develop into a bourgeois. The 
modern laborer, on the contrary, instead of rising 
with the progress of industry, sinks deeper and 
deeper below the conditions of existence of his own 
class. He becomes a pauper, and pauperism develops 
more rapidly than population and wealth. And here 
it becomes evident, that the bourgeoisie is unfit any 
longer to be the ruling class in society, and to im- 
pose its conditions of existence upon society as an 
over-riding law. It is unfit to rule, because it is in- 
competent to assure an existence to its slave within 
his slavery, because it cannot help letting him sink 
into such a state that It has to feed him, instead of 
being fed by him. Society can no longer live under 
this bourgeoisie, in other words, its existence is no 
longer compatible with society. 

The essential condition for the existence, and for 
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the sway of the bourgeois class, is the formation and 
augmentation of capital; the condition for capital 
is wage-labor. Wage-labor rests exclusively on com- 
petition between the laborers. The advance of in- 
dustry, whose involuntary promoter is the bour- 
geoisie, replaces the isolation of the laborers, due to 
competition, by their involuntary combination, due 
to association. The development of Modern Indus- 
try, therefore, cuts from under its feet the very 
foundation on which the bourgeoisie produces and 
appropriates products. What the bourgeoisie there- 
fore produces, above all, are its own grave-diggers. 
Its fall and the victory of the proletariat are equally 
inevitable. 


II 

PROLETARIANS AND COMMUNISTS 

In what relation do the Communists stand to the 
proletarians as a whole? 

The Communists do not form a separate party 
opposed to other working-class parties. 

They have no interests separate and apart from 
those of the proletariat as a whole. 

They do not set up any sectarian principles of 
their own, by which to shape and mould the proleta- 
rian movement. 
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The Communists are distinguished from the other 
working class parties by this only: i. In the national 
struggles of the proletarians of the different coun- 
tries, they point out and bring to the front the com- 
mon interests of the entire proletariat independently 
of all nationality. 2. In the various stages of de- 
velopment which the struggle of the working class 
against the bourgeoisie has to pass through, they al- 
ways and everywhere represent the interests of the 
movement as a whole. 

The Communists, therefore, are on the one hand, 
practically, the most advanced and resolute section 
of the working class parties of every country, that 
section which pushes forward all others; on the other 
hand, theoretically, they have over the great mass of 
the proletariat the advantage of clearly understand- 
ing the line of march, the conditions, and the ulti- 
mate general results of the proletarian movement. 

The immediate aim of the Communists is the same 
as that of all the other proletarian parties; forma- 
tion of the proletariat into a class, overthrow of the 
bourgeois supremacy, conquest of political power by 
the proletariat. 

The theoretical conclusions of the Communists 
are in no way based on ideas or principles that have 
been invented, or discovered, by this or that would-be 
universal reformer. 

They merely express, in general terms, actual re- 
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lations springing from an existing class struggle, 
from a historical movement going on under our very 
eyes. The abolition of existing property relations is 
not at all a distinctive feature of Communism. 

All property relations in the past have continu-' 
ally been subject to historical change consequent 
upon the change in historical conditions. 

The French Revolution, for example, abolished 
feudal property in favor of bourgeois property. 

The distinguishing feature of Communism is not 
the abolition of property generally, but the abolition 
of bourgeois property. But modern bourgeois private 
property is the final and most complete expression 
of the system of producing and appropriating prod- 
ucts, that is based on class antagonism, on the ex- 
ploitation of the many by the few. 

In this sense, the theory of the Communists may 
be summed up in the single sentence: Abolition of 
private property. 

We Communists have been reproached with the 
desire of abolishing the right of personally acquir- 
ing property as the fruit of a man’s own labor, which 
property is alleged to be the ground work of all 
personal freedom, activity and independence. 

Hard-won, self-acquired, self-earned property! 
Do you mean the property of the petty artisan and 
of the small peasant, a form of property that pre- 
ceded the bourgeois form? There is no need to 
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abolish that; the development of industry has to a 
great extent already destroyed it, and is still de- 
stroying it daily. 

Or do you mean modern bourgeois private prop- 
erty? 

But does wage-labor create any property for the 
laborer? Not a bit. It creates capital, i. e., that kind 
of property which exploits wage-labor, and which 
cannot increase except upon condition of getting a 
new supply of wage-labor for fresh exploitation. 
Property, in its present form, is based on the an- 
tagonism of capital and wage-labor. Let us examine 
both sides of this antagonism. 

To be a capitalist, is to have not only a purely per- 
sonal, but a social status in production. Capital is a 
collective product, and only by the united action of 
many members, nay, in the last resort, only by the 
united action of all members of society, can it be 
set in motion. 

Capital is therefore not a personal, it is a social 
power. 

When, therefore, capital is converted into com- 
mon property, into the property of all members of 
society, personal property is not thereby trans- 
formed into social property. It is only the social 
character of the property that is changed. It loses 
its class-character. 

Let us now take wage-labor. 
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The average price of wage-labor is the minimum 
wage, i. e., that quantum of the means of subsistence, 
which is absolutely requisite to keep the laborer in 
bare existence as a laborer. What, therefore, the 
wage-laborer appropriates by means of his labor, 
merely suffices to prolong and reproduce a bare ex- 
istence. We by no means intend to abolish this per- 
sonal appropriation of the products of labor, an ap- 
propriation that is made for the maintenance and 
reproduction of human life, and that leaves no sur- 
plus wherewith to command the labor of others. 
All that we want to do away with is the miserable 
character of this appropriation, under which the 
laborer lives merely to increase capital, and is al- 
lowed to live only in so far as the interest of the 
ruling class requires it. 

In bourgeois society, living labor is but a means 
to increase accumulated labor. In Communist soci- 
ety, accumulated labor is but a means to widen, to 
enrich, to promote the existence of the laborer. 

In bourgeois society, therefore, the past dominates 
the present; in communist society, the present dom- 
inates the past. In bourgeois society capital is in- 
dependent and has individuality, while the living per- 
son is dependent and has no individuality. 

And the abolition of this state of things is called 
by the bourgeois, abolition of individuality and free- 
dom! And rightly so. The abolition of bourgeois 
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individuality, bourgeois independence, and bourgeois 
freedom is undoubtedly aimed at. 

By freedom is meant, under the present bourgeois 
conditions of production, free trade, free selling 
and buying. 

But if selling and buying disappears, free selling 
and buying disappears also. This talk about free 
selling and buying, and all the other “brave words” 
of our bourgeoisie about freedom in general, have a 
meaning, if any, only in contrast with restricted 
selling and buying, with the fettered traders of the 
Middle Ages, but have no meaning when opposed 
to the Communistic abolition of buying and selling, 
of the bourgeois conditions of production, and of 
the bourgeoisie itself. 

You are horrified at our intending to do away 
with private property. But in your existing society, 
private property is already done away with for nine- 
tenths of the population; its existence for the few 
is solely due to its non-existence in the hands of 
those nine-tenths. You reproach us, therefore, with 
intending to do away with a form of property, the 
necessary condition for whose existence is, the non- 
existence of any property for the immense majority 
of society. 

In one word, you reproach us with intending to 
do away with your property. Precisely so; that is 
just what we intend. 
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From the moment when labor can no longer be 
converted into capital, money, or rent, into a social 
power capable of being monopolized, i. e., from the 
moment when individual property can no longer be 
transformed into bourgeois property, into capital, 
from that moment, you say, individuality vanishes. 

You must, therefore, confess that by “individual” 
you mean no other person than the bourgeois, than 
the middle-class owner of property. This person 
must, indeed, be sv/ept out of the way, and made 
impossible. 

Communism deprives no man of the power to ap- 
propriate the products of society: all that it does is 
to deprive him of the power to subjugate the labor 
of others by means of such appropriation. 

It has been objected, that upon the abolition of 
private property all work will cease, and universal 
laziness will overtake us. 

According to this, bourgeois society ought long 
ago to have gone to the dogs through sheer idleness ; 
for those of its members who work, acquire nothing, 
and those who acquire anything, do not work. The 
whole of this objection is but another expression of 
the tautology: that there can no longer be any wage- 
labor when there is no longer any capital. 

All objections urged against the Communistic 
mode of producing and appropriating material prod- 
ucts, have, in the same way, been urged against the 
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Communistic modes of producing and appropriating 
intellectual products. Just as, to the bourgeois, the 
disappearance of class property is the disappearance 
of production itself, so the disappearance of class 
culture is to him identical with the disappearance of 
all culture. 

That culture, the loss of which he laments, is, for 
the enormous majority, a mere training to act as a 
machine. 

But don’t wrangle with us so long as you apply, 
to our intended abolition of bourgeois property, the 
standard of your bourgeois notions of freedom, cul- 
ture, law, etc. Your very ideas are but the out- 
growth of the conditions of your bourgeois produc- 
tion and bourgeois property, just as your jurispru- 
dence is but the will of your class made into a law 
for all, a will, whose essential character and direc- 
tion are determined by the economic conditions of 
existence of your class. 

The selfish misconception that induces you to 
transform into eternal laws of nature and of reason, 
the social forms springing from your present mode 
of production and form of property — historical re- 
lations that rise and disappear in the progress of 
production — this misconception you share with every 
ruling class that has preceded you. What you see 
clearly in the case of ancient property, what you 
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admit in the case of feudal property, you are of 
course forbidden to admit in the case of your own 
bourgeois form of property. 

Abolition of the family! Even the most radical 
flare up at this infamous proposal of the Commu- 
nists. 

On what foundation is the present family, the 
bourgeois family, based? On capital, on private 
gain. In its completely developed form this family 
exists only among the bourgeoisie. But this state of 
things finds its complement in the practical absence 
of the family among the proletarians, and in public 
prostitution. 

The bourgeois family will vanish as a matter 
of course when its complement vanishes, and both 
will vanish with the vanishing of capital. 

Do you charge us with wanting to stop the ex- 
ploitation of children by their parents? To this crime 
we plead guilty. 

But, you will say, we destroy the most hallowed 
of relations, when we replace home education by 
social. 

And your education 1 Is not that also social, and 
determined by the social conditions under which 
you educate, by the intervention, direct or indirect, 
of society by means of schools, etc.? The Com- 
munists have not invented the intervention of society 
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in education ; they do but seek to alter the character 
of that intervention, and to rescue education from 
the influence of the ruling class. 

The bourgeois clap-trap about the family and 
education, about the hallowed co-relation of parent 
and child, becomes all the more disgusting, the more, 
by the action of Modern Industry, all family ties 
among the proletarians are torn asunder, and their 
children transformed into simple articles of com- 
merce and instruments of labor. 

But you Communists would Introduce community 
of women, screams the whole bourgeoisie in chorus. 

The bourgeois sees in his wife a mere instrument 
of production. He hears that the instruments of 
production are to be exploited in common, and, 
naturally, can come to no other conclusion, than 
that the lot of being common to all will likewise fall 
to the women. 

He has not even a suspicion that the real point 
aimed at is to do away with the status of women as 
mere instruments of production. 

For the rest, nothing is more ridiculous than the 
virtuous indignation of our bourgeois at the com- 
munity of women which, they pretend, is to be 
openly and officially established by the Communists. 
The Communists have no need to introduce com- 
munity of women; it has existed almost from time 
immemorial. 
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Our bourgeois, not content with having the wives 
and daughters of their proletarians at their dis- 
posal, not to speak of common prostitutes, take 
the greatest pleasure in seducing each others’ 
wives. 

Bourgeois marriage is in reality a system of wives 
in common and thus, at the most, what the Com- 
munists might possibly be reproached with, is that 
they desire to introduce, in substitution for a hypo- 
critically concealed, an openly legalized community 
of women. For the rest, it is self-evident, that the 
abolition of the present system of production must 
bring with it the abolition of the community of 
women springing from that system, i. c., of prostitu- 
tion both public and private. 

The Communists are further reproached with de- 
siring to abolish countries and nationalities. 

The working men have no country. We cannot 
take from them what they have not got. Since the 
proletariat must first of all acquire political supre- 
macy, must rise to be the leading class of the nation, 
must constitute itself the nation, it is, so far, itself 
national, though not in the bourgeois sense of the 
word. 

National differences, and antagonisms between 
peoples, are daily more and more vanishing, owing 
to the development of the bourgeoisie, to freedom 
of commerce, to the world-market, to uniformity in 
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the mode of production and in the conditions of life 
corresponding thereto. 

The supremacy of the proletariat will cause them 
to vanish still faster. jUnited action, of the leading 
civilized countries at least, is one of the first con- 
ditions for the emancipation of the proletariat. 

In proportion as the exploitation of one individual 
by another is put an end to, the exploitation of one 
nation by another will also be put an end to. In pro- 
portion as the antagonism between classes within the 
nation vanishes, the hostility of one nation to an- 
other will come to an end. 

The charges against Communism made from a 
religious, a philosophical, and generally, from an 
ideological standpoint, are not deserving of serious 
examination. 

Does it require deep intuition to comprehend that 
man’s ideas, views, and conceptions, in one word, 
man’s consciousness, changes with every change in 
the conditions of his material existence, in his social 
relations and in his social life? 

What else does the history of ideas prove, than 
that intellectual production changes in character 
in proportion as material production is changed? 
The ruling ideas of each age have ever been the 
ideas of its ruling class. 

When people speak of ideas that revolutionize 
society, they do but express the fact, that within the 
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old society, the elements of a new one have been 
created, and that the dissolution of the old ideas 
keeps even pace with the dissolution of the old con- 
ditions of existence. 

When the ancient world was in its last throes, 
the ancient religions were overcome by Christian- 
ity. When Christian ideas succumbed in the i8th 
century to rationalist ideas, feudal society fought its 
death-battle with the then revolutionary bourgeoisie. 
The ideas of religious liberty and freedom of con- 
science, merely gave expression to the sway of free 
competition within the domain of knowledge. 

‘‘Undoubtedly,*’ it will be said, “religious, moral, 
philosophical and juridical ideas have been modified 
In the course of historical development. But religion, 
morality, philosophy, political science, and law, con- 
stantly survived this change.” 

“There are, besides, eternal truths, such as Free- 
dom, Justice, etc., that are common to all states of 
society. But Communism abolishes eternal truths, it 
abolishes all religion, and all morality, instead of 
constituting them on a new basis; it therefore acts 
in contradiction to all past historical experience.” 

What does this accusation reduce Itself to? The 
history of all past society has consisted in the de- 
velopment of class antagonisms, antagonisms that 
assumed different forms at different epochs. 

But whatever form they may have taken, one 
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fact Is common to all past ages, viz., the exploita- 
tion of one part of society by the other. No wonder, 
then, that the social consciousness of past ages, 
despite all the multiplicity and variety it displays, 
moves within certain common forms, or general 
ideas, which cannot completely vanish except with 
the total disappearance of class antagonisms. 

The Communist revolution is the most radical 
rupture with traditional property-relations; no won- 
der that its development involves the most radical 
rupture with traditional ideas. 

But let us have done with the bourgeois objections 
to Communism. 

We have seen above, that the first step in the 
revolution by the working class, is to raise the prole- 
tariat to the position of ruling class, to win the bat- 
tle of democracy. 

The proletariat will use its political supremacy, 
to wrest, by degrees, all capital from the bourgeoisie, 
to centralize all instruments of production in the 
hands of the State, i. e., of the proletariat organized 
as the ruling class; and to increase the total of pro- 
ductive forces as rapidly as possible. 

Of course, in the beginning, this eannot be effected 
except by means of despotic inroads on the rights of 
property, and on the conditions of bourgeois pro- 
duction; by means of measures, therefore, which 
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appear economically insufficient and untenable, but 
which, in the course of the movement, outstrip them- 
selves, necessitate further inroads upon the old social 
order, and are unavoidable as a means of entirely 
revolutionizing the mode of production. 

These measures will of course be different in dif- 
ferent countries. 

Nevertheless in the most advanced countries the 
following will be pretty generally applicable: 

1. Abolition of property in land and application 
of all rents of land to public purposes. 

2 . A heavy progressive or graduated income tax. 

3. Abolition of all right of inheritance. 

4. Confiscation of the property of all emigrants 
and rebels. 

5. Centralization of credit in the hands of the 
state, by means of a national bank with State capital 
and an exclusive monopoly. 

6. Centralization of the means of communication 
and transport in the hands of the State. 

7. Extension of factories and instruments of pro- 
duction owned by the State; the bringing into culti- 
vation of waste lands, and the improvement of the 
soil generally in accordance with a common plan. 

8. Equal liability of all to labor. Establishment 
of industrial armies, especially for agriculture. 

9. Combination of agriculture with manufactur- 
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ing industries; gradual abolition of the distinction 
between town and country, by a more equable dis- 
tribution of population over the country. 

lo. Free education for all children in public 
schools. Abolition of children’s factory labor in its 
present form. Combination of education with in- 
dustrial production, etc., etc. 

When, in the course of development, class dis- 
tinctions have disappeared, and all production has 
been concentrated in the hands of a vast association 
of the whole nation, the public power will lose its 
political character. Political power, properly so 
called, is merely the organized power of one class 
for oppressing anotlicr. If the proletariat during 
its contest with the bourgeoisie is compelled, by the 
force of circumstances, to organize itself as a class, 
if, by means of a revolution, it makes itself the rul- 
ing class, and, as such, sweeps away by force the old 
conditions of production, then it will, along with 
these conditions, have swept away the conditions for 
the existence of class antagonisms, and of classes 
generally, and will thereby have abolished its own 
supremacy as a class. 

In place of the old bourgeois society, with its 
classes and class antagonisms, we shall have an 
association, in which the free development of 
each is the condition for the free development of 
all. 
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III 

SOCIALIST AND COMMUNIST LITERATURE 

I. Reactionary Socialism 
a. Feudal Socialism 

Owing to their historical position, it became the 
vocation of the aristocracies of France and Eng- 
land to write pamphlets against modern bourgeois 
society. In the French revolution of July, 1830, 
and in the English reform agitation, these aristoc- 
racies again succumbed to the hateful upstart. 
Thenceforth, a serious political contest was alto- 
gether out of the question. A literary battle alone 
remained possible. But even in the domain of litera- 
ture the old cries of the restoration period ^ had 
become impossible. 

In order to arouse sympathy, the aristocracy 
were obliged to lose sight, apparently, of their own 
interests, and to formulate their indictment against 
the bourgeoisie in the interest of the exploited 
working class alone. Thus the aristocracy took their 
revenge by singing lampoons on their new master, 
and whispering in his cars sinister prophecies of com- 
ing catastrophe. 

^ Not the English Restoration 1660 to 1689, but the French Rei- 
teration 1814 to 1830. 
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In this way arose feudal socialism; half lamen- 
tation, half lampoon; half echo of the past, half 
menace of the future; at times, by its bitter, witty 
and incisive criticism, striking the bourgeoisie to 
the very hearts’ core, but always ludicrous in its 
effect, through total incapacity to comprehend the 
march of modern history. 

The aristocracy, in order to rally the people to 
them, waved the proletarian alms-bag in front for 
a banner. But the people, so often as it joined them, 
saw on their hindquarters the old feudal coats of 
arms, and deserted with loud and irreverent laugh- 
ter. 

One section of the French Legitimists, and 
“Young England,” exhibited this spectacle. 

In pointing out that their mode of exploitation 
was different to that of the bourgeoisie, the feudal- 
ists forget that they exploited under circumstances 
and conditions that were quite different, and that 
are now antiquated. In showing that, under their 
rule, the modern proletariat never existed, they for- 
get that the modern bourgeoisie is the necessary off- 
spring of their own form of society. 

For the rest, so little do they conceal the re- 
actionary character of their criticism, that their 
chief accusation against the bourgeoisie amounts to 
this, that under the bourgeois regime a class is 
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being developed, which is destined to cut up root 
and branch the old order of society. 

What they upbraid the bourgeoisie with is not so 
much that it creates a proletariat, as that it creates 
a revolutionary proletariat. 

In political practice, therefore, they join in all 
coercive measures against the working-class; and 
in ordinary life, despite their highfalutin phrases, 
they stoop to pick up the golden apples dropped 
from the tree of industry, and to barter truth, love, 
and honor for traffic in wool, beetroot-sugar and 
potato spirit.® 

As the parson has ever gone hand in hand with 
the landlord, so has Clerical Socialism with Feudal 
Socialism. 

Nothing is easier than to give Christian asceti- 
cism a Socialistic tinge. Has not Christianity de- 
claimed against private property, against marriage, 
against the State? Has it not preached in the place 
of these, charity and poverty, celibacy, and morti- 
fication of the flesh, monastic life and Mother 

®This applies chiefly to Germany where the landed aristocracy 
and squirearchy have large portions of their estates cultivated for 
their own account by stewards, and are, moreover, extensive beet- 
root-sugar manufacturers and distillers of potato spirits. The 
wealthier British aristocracy are, as yet, rather above that; but 
they, too, know how to make up for declining rents by lending 
their names to floaters of more or less shady joint-stock compa- 
nies. 
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Church? Christian Socialism is but the Holy Water 
with which the priest consecrates the heart-burnings 
of the aristocrat. 

b. Petty Bourgeois Socialism 

The feudal aristocracy was not the only class that 
was ruined by the bourgeoisie, not the only class 
whose conditions of existence pined and perished in 
the atmosphere of modern bourgeois society. The 
medieval burgesses and the small peasant bour- 
geoisie, were the precursors of the modern bour- 
geoisie. In those countries which are but little de- 
veloped, industrially and commercially, these two 
classes still vegetate side by side with the rising 
bourgeoisie. 

In countries where modern civilization has be- 
come fully developed, a new class of petty bour- 
geois has been formed, fluctuating between prole- 
tariat and bourgeoisie, and ever renewing itself as 
a supplementary part of bourgeois society. The in- 
dividual members of this class, however, are being 
constantly hurled down into the proletariat by the 
action of competition, and, as modern industry de- 
velops, they even see the moment approaching when 
they will completely disappear as an independent 
section of modern society, to be replaced, in manu- 
factures, agriculture and commerce, by overlookers, 
bailiffs and shopmen. 
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In countries like France, where the peasants con- 
stitute far more than half of the population, it was 
natural that writers who sided with the proletariat 
against the bourgeoisie, should use, in their criti- 
cism of the bourgeoisie regime, the standard of 
the peasant and petty bourgeois, and from the stand- 
point of these intermediate classes should take up 
the cudgels for the working-class. Thus arose petty 
bourgeois Socialism. Sismondi was the head of this 
school, not only in France, but also in England. 

This school of Socialism dissected with great 
acuteness the contradictions in the conditions of 
modern production. It laid bare the hypocritical 
apologies of economists. It proved, incontrovertibly, 
the disastrous effects of machinery and division of 
labor; the concentration of capital and land in a few 
hands; overproduction and crises; it pointed out the 
inevitable ruin of the petty bourgeois and peasant, 
the misery of the proletariat, the anarchy in pro- 
duction, the crying inequalities in the distribution of 
wealth, the industrial war of extermination between 
nations, the dissolution of old moral bonds, of the 
old family relations, of the old nationalities. 

In its positive aims, however, this form of So- 
cialism aspires either to restoring the old means of 
production and of exchange, and with them the old 
property relations, and the old society, or to cramp- 
ing the modern means of production and of ex- 
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change, within the frame work of the old property 
relations that have been, and were bound to be, 
exploded by those means. In either case, it is both 
reactionary and Utopian. 

Its last words are: corporate guilds for manu- 
facture; patriarchal relations in agriculture. 

Ultimately, when stubborn historical facts had 
dispersed all intoxicating effects of self-deception, 
this form of Socialism ended in a miserable fit of 
the blues. 

c. German or “True” Socialism 

The Socialist and Communist literature of France, 
a literature that originated under the pressure of 
a bourgeoisie in power, and that was the expression 
of the struggle against this power, was introduced 
into Germany at a time when the bourgeoisie, in 
that country, had just begun its contest with feudal 
absolutism. 

German philosophers, would-be philosophers, 
and beaux esprits, eagerly seized on this literature, 
only forgetting, that when these writings immi- 
grated from France into Germany, French social 
conditions had not immigrated along with them. In 
contact with German social conditions, this French 
literature lost all its immediate practical signifi- 
cance, and assumed a purely literary aspect. Thus, 
to the German philosophers of the Eighteenth Cen- 
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tury, the demands of the first French Revolution 
were nothing more than the demands of “Practical 
Reason” in general, and the utterance of the will of 
the revolutionary French bourgeoisie signified in 
their eyes the laws of pure Will, of Will as it was 
bound to be, of true human Will generally. 

The work of the German literati consisted solely 
in bringing the new French ideas into harmony 
with their ancient philosophical conscience, or rather, 
in annexing the French ideas without deserting their 
own philosophic point of view. 

This annexation took place in the same way in 
which a foreign language is appropriated, namely 
by translation. 

It is well known how the monks wrote silly lives 
of Catholic Saints over the manuscripts on which 
the classical works of ancient heathendom had been 
written. The German literati reversed this process 
with the profane French literature. They wrote 
their philosophical nonsense beneath the French 
original. For instance, beneath the French criticism 
of the economic functions of money they wrote 
“Alienation of Humanity,” and beneath the French 
criticism of the bourgeois State they wrote, “De- 
thronement of the Category of the General,” and 
so forth. 

The introduction of these philosophical phrases 
at the back of the French historical criticisms they 
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dubbed ‘Thilosophy of Action,” “The Socialism,” 
“German Science of Socialism,” “Philosophical 
Foundation of Socialism,” and so on. 

The French Socialist and Communist literature 
was thus completely emasculated. And, since it 
ceased in the hands of the German to express the 
struggle of one class with the other, he felt con- 
scious of having overcome “French one-sidedness” 
and of representing, not true requirements, but the 
requirements of Truth, not the interests of the pro- 
letariat, but the interests of Human Nature, of Man 
in general, who belongs to no class, has no reality, 
who exists only in the misty realm of philosophical 
phantasy. 

This German Socialism, which took its schoolboy 
task so seriously and solemnly, and extolled its poor 
stock-in-trade in such mountebank fashion, mean- 
while gradually lost its pedantic innocence. 

The fight of the German, and, especially, of the 
Prussian bourgeoisie, against feudal aristocracy and 
absolute monarchy, in other words, the liberal move- 
ment, became more earnest. 

By this, the long-wished-for opportunity was of- 
fered to “True Socialism” of confronting the polit- 
ical movement with the socialist demands, of hurling 
the traditional anathemas against liberalism, against 
representative government, against bourgeois com- 
petition, bourgeois freedom of the press, bourgeois 
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legislation, bourgeois liberty and equality, and of 
preaching to the masses that they had nothing to 
gain, and everything to lose, by this bourgeois move- 
ment. German Socialism forgot, in the nick of time, 
that the French criticism, whose silly echo it was, 
presupposed the existence of modern bourgeois so- 
ciety, with its corresponding economic conditions of 
existence, and the political constitution adapted 
thereto, the very things whose attainment was the 
object of the pending struggle in Germany. 

To the absolute governments, with their follow- 
ing of parsons, professors, country squires and offi- 
cials, it served as a welcome scarecrow against the 
threatening bourgeoisie. 

It was a sweet finish after the bitter pills of flog- 
gings and bullets, with which these same govern- 
ments, just at that time, dosed the German working- 
class risings. 

While this “True’’ Socialism thus served the gov- 
ernments as a weapon for fighting the German bour- 
geoisie, it, at the same time, directly represented a 
reactionary interest, the interest of the German 
Philistines. In Germany the petty bourgeois class, 
a relic of the i6th century, and since then con- 
stantly cropping up again under various forms, is 
the real social basis of the existing state of things. 

To preserve this class, is to preserve the existing 
state of things in Germany. The industrial and 
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political supremacy of the bourgeoisie threatens 
it with certain destruction; on the one hand, from 
the concentration of capital; on the other, from the 
rise of a revolutionary proletariat. “True” Social- 
ism appeared to kill these two birds with one stone. 
It spread like an epidemic. 

The robe of speculative cobwebs, embroidered 
with flowers of rhetoric, steeped in the dew of sickly 
sentiment, this transcendental robe in which the 
German Socialists wrapped their sorry “eternal 
truths,” all skin and bone, served to wonderfully in- 
crease the sale of their goods amongst such a public. 

And on its part, German Socialism recognized, 
more and more, its own calling as the bombastic 
representative of the petty bourgeois Philistine. 

It proclaimed the German nation to be the model 
nation, and the German petty Philistine to be the 
typical man. To every villainous meanness of this 
model man it gave a hidden, higher, socialistic in- 
terpretation, the exact contrary of its true charac- 
ter. It went to the extreme length of directly oppos- 
ing the “brutally destructive” tendency of Com- 
munism, and of proclaiming its supreme and impar- 
tial contempt of all class struggles. With very few 
exceptions, all the so-called Socialist and Communist 
publications that now (1847) circulate in Germany 
belong to the domain of this foul and enervating lit- 
erature. 
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2. Conservative or Bourgeois Socialism 

A part of the bourgeoisie is desirous of redressing 
social grievances, in order to secure the continued 
existence of bourgeois society. 

To this section belong economists, philanthropists, 
humanitarians, improvers of the condition of the 
working class, organizers of charity, members of so- 
cieties for the prevention of cruelty to animals, tem- 
perance fanatics, hole and corner reformers of every 
imaginable kind. This form of Socialism has, more- 
over, been worked out into complete systems. 

We may cite Proudhon’s “Philosophie de la Mi- 
sere” as an example of this form. 

The socialistic bourgeois want all the advantages 
of modern social conditions without the struggles 
and dangers necessarily resulting therefrom. They 
desire the existing state of society minus its revolu- 
tionary and disintegrating elements. They wish for 
a bourgeoisie without a proletariat. The bourgeoisie 
naturally conceives the world in which it is supreme 
to be the best; and bourgeois socialism develops this 
comfortable conception into various more or less 
complete systems. In requiring the proletariat to 
carry out such a system, and thereby to march 
straightway into the social New Jerusalem, it but 
requires in reality, that the proletariat should remain 
within the bounds of existing society, but should 
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cast away all its hateful ideas concerning the bour- 
geoisie. 

A second and more practical, but less systematic, 
form of this socialism sought to depreciate every 
revolutionary movement in the eyes of the working 
class, by showing that no mere political reform, but 
only a change in the material conditions of exis- 
tence, in economical relations, could be of any ad- 
vantage to them. By changes in the material condi- 
tions of existence, this form of Socialism, however, 
by no means understands abolition of the bourgeois 
relations of production, an abolition that can be ef- 
fected only by a revolution, but administrative re- 
forms, based on the continued existence of these 
relations; reforms, therefore, that in no respect af- 
fect the relations between capital and labor, but, at 
the best, lessen the cost, and simplify the administra- 
tive work, of bourgeois government. 

Bourgeois Socialism attains adequate expression, 
when, and only when, it becomes a mere figure of 
speech. 

Free trade: for the benefit of the working class. 
Protective duties: for the benefit of the working 
class. Prison Reform: for the benefit of the working 
class. This is the last word and the only seriously 
meant word of bourgeois Socialism. 

It is summed up in the phrase: the bourgeois is 
a bourgeois — for the benefit of the working class. 
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3. Critical-Utopian Socialism and Communism 

We do not here refer to that literature which, in 
every great modern revolution, has always given 
voice to the demands of the proletariat: such as 
the writings of Babeuf and others. 

The first direct attempts of the proletariat to 
attain its own ends were made in times of universal 
excitement, when feudal society was being over- 
thrown. These attempts necessarily failed, owing to 
the then undeveloped state of the proletariat, as 
well as to the absence of the economic conditions for 
its emancipation, conditions that had yet to be pro- 
duced, and could be produced by the impending bour- 
geois epoch alone. The revolutionary literature that 
accompanied these first movements of the prole- 
tariat had necessarily a reactionary character. It in- 
culcated universal asceticism and social leveling in its 
crudest form. 

The Socialist and Communist systems properly 
so-called, those of St. Simon, Fourier, Owen and 
others, spring into existence in the early undevel- 
oped period, described above, of the struggle be- 
tween proletariat and bourgeoisie (see section I. 
Bourgeoisie and Proletariat). 

The founders of these systems see, indeed, the 
class antagonisms, as well as the action of the de- 
composing elements in the prevailing form of so- 
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ciety. But the proletariat, as yet in its infancy, offers 
to them the spectacle of a class without any historical 
initiative or any independent political movement. 

Since the development of class antagonism keeps 
even pace with the development of industry, the 
economic situation, as they find it, does not as yet 
offer to them the material conditions for the eman- 
cipation of the proletariat. They therefore search 
after a new social science, after new social laws, that 
are to create these conditions. 

Historical action is to yield to their personal in- 
ventive action, historically created conditions of 
emancipation to fantastic ones, and the gradual, 
spontaneous class-organization of the proletariat to 
an organization of society specially contrived by 
these inventors. Future history resolves itself, in 
their eyes, into the propaganda and the practical 
carrying out of their social plans. 

In the formation of their plans they are con- 
scious of caring chiefly for the interests of the 
working-class, as being the most suffering class. Only 
from the point of view of being the most suffering 
class does the proletariat exist for them. 

The undeveloped state of the class struggle, as 
well as their own surroundings, cause Socialists of 
this kind to consider themselves far superior to all 
class antagonisms. They want to Improve the con- 
dition of every member of society, even that of the 
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most favored. Hence, they habitually appeal to so- 
ciety at large, without distinction of class; nay, by 
preference, to the ruling class. For how can people, 
when once they understand their system, fail to see 
in it the best possible plan of the best possible state 
of society? 

Hence, they reject all political, and especially all 
revolutionary action; they wish to attain their ends 
by peaceful means, and endeavor, by small experi- 
ments, necessarily doomed to failure, and by the 
force of example, to pave the way for the new social 
Gospel. 

Such fantastic pictures of future society, painted 
at a time when the proletariat is still in a very un- 
developed state, and has but a fantastic conception 
of its own position, correspond with the first in- 
stinctive yearnings of that class for a general recon- 
struction of society. 

But these Socialist and Communist publications 
contain also a critical element. They attack every 
principle of existing society. Hence they are full of 
the most valuable materials for the enlightenment 
of the working class. The practical measures pro- 
posed in them, such as the abolition of the distinc- 
tion between town and country, of the family, of the 
carrying on of industries for the account of private 
individuals, and of the wage system, the proclama- 
tion of social harmony, the conversion of the func- 
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tions of the State into a mere superintendence of 
production, all these proposals point solely to the 
disappearance of class-antagonisms which were, at 
that time, only just cropping up, and which, in these 
publications, are recognized under their earliest, in- 
distinct and undefined forms only. These proposals, 
therefore, are of a purely Utopian character. 

The significance of Critical-Utopian Socialism and 
Communism bears an inverse relation to historical 
development. In proportion as the modern class 
struggle develops and takes definite shape, this fan- 
tastic standing apart from the contest, these fan- 
tastic attacks on it lose all practical value and all 
theoretical justification. Therefore, although the 
originators of these systems were, in many respects, 
revolutionary, their disciples have, in every case, 
formed mere reactionary sects. They hold fast by 
the original views of their masters, in opposition to 
the progressive historical development of the prole- 
tariat. They, therefore, endeavor and that consis- 
tently, to deaden the class struggle and to reconcile 
the class antagonisms. They still dream of experi- 
mental realization of their social Utopias, of found- 
ing isolated “phalansteres,” of establishing “Home 
Colonies,” of setting up a “Little Icaria” ® — duodec- 


® Phalansteres were socialist colonies on the plan of Charles 
Fourier. Icaria was the name given by Cabet to his Utopia and, 
later on, to his American Communist colony. 
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imo editions of the New Jerusalem, and to realize 
all these castles in the air, they are compelled to ap- 
peal to the feelings and purses of the bourgeois. By 
degrees they sink into the category of the reaction- 
ary conservative Socialists depicted above, differing 
from these only by more systematic pedantry, and 
by their fanatical and superstitious belief in the 
miraculous effects of their social science. 

They, therefore, violently oppose all political 
action on the part of the working class; such action, 
according to them, can only result from blind un- 
belief in the new Gospel. 

The Owenites in England, and the Fourierists in 
France, respectively, oppose the Chartists and the 
“Reformistes.” 


IV 

POSITION OF THE COMMUNISTS IN RELA- 
TION TO THE VARIOUS EXISTING 
OPPOSITION PARTIES 

Section II. has made clear the relations of the 
Communists to the existing working class parties, 
such as the Chartists in England and the Agrarian 
Reformers in America. 

The Communists fight for the attainment of the 
immediate aims, for the enforcement of the momen- 
tary interests of the working class; but in the move- 
ment of the present, they also represent and take 
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care of the future of that movement. In France 
the Communists ally themselves with the Social- 
Democrats,'® against the conservative and radical 
bourgeoisie, reserving, however, the right to take up 
a critical position in regard to phrases and illus- 
ions traditionally handed down from the great Rev- 
olution. 

In Switzerland they support the Radicals, with- 
out losing sight of the fact that this party consists 
of antagonistic elements, partly of Democratic So- 
cialists, in the French sense, partly of radical bour- 
geois. 

In Poland they support the party that insists on 
an agrarian revolution, as the prime condition for 
national emancipation, that party which fomented 
the insurrection of Cracow in 1846. 

In Germany they fight with the bourgeoisie when- 
ever it acts in a revolutionary way, against the ab- 
solute monarchy, the feudal squirearchy, and the 
petty bourgeoisie. 

But they never cease, for a single instant, to 
instill into the working class the clearest possible 
recognition of the hostile antagonism between bour- 
geoisie and proletariat, in order that the German 

i®The party then represented in parliament by Ledru-Rollin, in 
literature by Louis Blanc, in the daily press by the “Reforme.” The 
name of Social Democracy signified, with these its inventors, a 
section of the Democratic or Republican party more or less tinged 
with Socialism. 
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workers may straightway use, as so many weapons 
against the bourgeoisie, the social and political con- 
ditions that the bourgeoisie must necessarily Intro- 
duce along with its supremacy, and in order that, 
after the fall of the reactionary classes in Germany, 
the fight against the bourgeoisie itself may Immedi- 
ately begin. 

The Communists turn their attention chiefly to 
Germany, because that country is on the eve of a 
bourgeois revolution, that is bound to be carried 
out under more advanced conditions of European 
civilization, and with a more developed proletariat, 
than that of England was in the seventeenth, and 
of France In the eighteenth century, and because 
the bourgeois revolution In Germany will be but the 
prelude to an immediately following proletarian rev- 
olution. 

In short, the Communists everywhere support 
every revolutionary movement against the existing 
social and political order of things. 

In all these movements they bring to the front, 
as the leading question in each, the property ques- 
tion, no matter what its degree of development at 
the time. 

Finally, they labor everywhere for the union and 
agreement of the democratic parties of all countries. 

The Communists disdain to conceal their views 
and aims. They openly declare that their ends can 
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be attained only by the forcible overthrow of all 
existing social conditions. Let the ruling classes 
tremble at a Communistic revolution. The prole- 
tarians have nothing to lose but their chains. They 
have a world to win. 

Working men of all countries, unite 1 
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PETER KROPOTKIN 

1842-1921 

Kropotkin was a socialist who went one step further than 
Marx: the abolition of the state was to him the supreme 
necessity for the progress of mankind. He was led to this 
conclusion in part by experience and study, but primarily by 
an optimistic, sympathetic nature which saw the best in men. 

In the Memoirs of a Revolutionist, a modest yet magnif- 
icent autobiography, Peter Kropotkin tells the story of his 
life. He was born in the *^01d Equerries^^ quarter of Mos- 
cow, the residential district of the Russian nobility. The 
winters in the comfortable Moscow home, the summers 
passed on the large family estate worked by serfs, would 
not have turned an ordinary boy into a rebel. Only a 
sensitive child could be so grieved by the harsh treatment 
of the serfs, and by the stories of their sufferings endured 
when conscripted for the army. ‘‘Human feelings,’^ he later 
wrote, “were not recognized, not even suspected, in serfs.” 
His natural leanings were strengthened by reading Russian 
literature of a republican tone. At the age of twelve when 
he began writing stories inspired by an intelligent young 
tutor, he dropped forever the title of “Prince” to which he 
was born. 

Kropotkin’s father, a retired army officer, had no in- 
fluence at court. But Peter, when eight years old, was 

IS9 
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noticed by the Tsar at a costume ball, and this was sufficient 
to gain him admission to the corps of pages, the most aristo- 
cratic military school in Russia. When nearly fifteen he en- 
tered this school in St. Petersburg where he received an ex- 
cellent education, both literary and scientific, under the 
guidance of a group of splendid teachers. Besides formal 
training, he was in constant correspondence with an elder 
brother Alexander who inspired him to read widely and to 
search for a philosophy of life. At the home of a married 
sister, he read extensively in the ancient Greek and the 
eighteenth century French philosophers. At a cousin’s he 
found copies of the Russian revolutionary exile Herzen’s 
paper, The Polar Star, which aroused an interest in politics 
and even led to the writing of a secret school paper urging a 
constitution for Russia. 

When twenty years old, Kropotkin’s schooling came to an 
end and he wished to complete his scientific education at the 
University. Lack of funds made this impossible and he was 
therefore confronted with the necessity of choosing a military 
career. Since he stood at the head of his class, a brilliant fu- 
ture was assured, when to the amazement of his comrades 
and teachers, he chose the Amur Cossacks, the least fashion- 
able of all the regiments. Kropotkin made this decision partly 
because he was attracted by the possibility of scientific work 
in the newly annexed Amur region, partly because there 
was an opportunity of introducing the governmental reforms 
contemplated by the Tsar. 

In 1862, at the last review of the graduating cadets, Alex- 
ander II addressed them in so violent a strain that Kropot- 
kin muttered to himself: ‘‘Reaction, full speed backwards.” 
The young officer’s five years in Siberia fully substantiated 
his prophecy, for the era of reform which had opened so 
auspiciously with the freeing of the serfs was soon at an 
end. The central government stopped the attempts of the 
authorities in Siberia to introduce a liberal program. Disil- 
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lusioned, Kropotkin accepted with alacrity the opportunity 
to join an official party for exploration in Manchuria. On his 
return, the brutal suppression of a revolt of Polish political 
prisoners brought his dissatisfaction to a head and he re- 
signed from the army. 

These five years in Siberia were momentous in Kropot- 
kinas life. On the one hand, he witnessed the stupidity and 
inefficiency of the government. On the other hand, he 
watched with interest and sympathy communities in Siberia 
working out their problems by free and complex social or- 
ganizations. Common understanding, not state discipline, was 
the principle of action in the lives of these villagers. Kro- 
potkin was prepared to become an anarchist. 

Kropotkin spent the next four years at the University of 
St. Petersburg in the study of higher mathematics, while 
at the same time he continued the geographical work begun 
in Siberia. The Russian Geographical Society, recognizing 
the ability of the young scientist, sent him to Finland and 
Sweden for the exploration of glacial deposits. 

Jn 1871 while Kropotkin was slowly making his way 
through Finland, geological hammer on his shoulder, a tele- 
gram arrived offering him the much coveted position of 
secretary to the Geographical Society. During these days of 
solitary travel two sets of ideas had coursed through his 
mind. He might continue in the work for which he was 
best fitted and which gave him the greatest pleasure. “But,** 
he thought, “what right had I to these highest joys, when 
all around me was nothing but misery and struggle for a 
mouldy bit of bread.** To become a scientist meant taking 
the bread from those who have not now enough. There was 
already so much known. If this knowledge became the pos- 
session of all, “would not science itself progress in leaps, and 
cause mankind to make strides in production, invention, and 
social creation, of which we are hardly in a condition now to 
measure the speed?** The masses, he maintained, want to 
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know and can learn, but there will be no progress while those 
with knowledge hold aloof. Kropotkin declined the secre- 
taryship. 

To clarify his opinions, he visited Switzerland to study 
at first hand the international socialist movement. He at- 
tended the meetings of the International Workingmen’s As- 
sociation in Geneva ; but he rebelled against the wire-pulling 
and centralization of the orthodox Marxian organization. 
Another form of socialism, federalist in principle, had its 
center among the watchmakers of the Jura Mountains. A 
weeks visit with the independent, equality-loving watch- 
makers, whose theories were expressed by the anarchist 
Bakunin, won him over. Kropotkin became an anarchist. 

Returning to Russia in 1872, he found the movement ‘*to 
the people” in full swing. A group of educated people was 
formed for the discussion of social problems and to dis- 
tribute books amongst the masses. Kropotkin joined this 
group known as the ^‘Circle of Tchaykovsky” at the very 
time that it was swept into the current of socialism, and 
Kropotkin himself promoted the ideas of Bakunin among its 
members. For two years, Kropotkin, but one of two or three 
thousand agitators throughout Russia, discussed socialism 
and anarchism at workers’ meetings in St. Petersburg. Often 
after dinner at the Tsar’s palace he jumped into a cab, 
changed into peasant’s costume, and addressed meetings in 
the slums. 

It was only a matter of time before the dreaded Third 
Section, the secret police, would round up the revolutionists. 
Kropotkin was caught and for three years was imprisoned 
in the Fortress of St. Peter and St. Paul. His escape from 
the hospital prison with the assistance of friends outside 
reads like a fictitious story of adventure. Eluding the police 
he made his way out of Russia to England. 

In England Kropotkin supported himself by writing 
scientific reviews and notes, but his revolutionary spirit pined 
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for action. He went to Switzerland, joined the Jura Federa- 
tion, and edited an anarchist paper. Expelled from Switzer- 
land, France became his temporary home until 1882 when 
he was arrested and sentenced to prison, merely because he 
was a member of the International. On his release in 1886, 
he returned to England where he lived until 1917 with oc- 
casional visits to the continent and two lecture tours in the 
United States. Then the Russian Revolution permitted a 
return to his native land after an exile of forty years. How- 
ever, he kept aloof from the Bolshevik regime which was 
certainly unsympathetic to anarchism, and led a quiet life of 
study in a small town near Moscow until his death in 1921. 

Anarchism meant more than a statement of no-govern- 
ment to Kropotkin. In numerous pamphlets and in such 
books as Fields, Factories and Workshops and Mutual Aid 
he worked out a scientific and moral basis for a new form 
of human life. Opposing what he considered a falsification 
of the Darwinian theory of the struggle for existence, 
Kropotkin points out that in the animal world those species 
have survived which have relied most, not on struggle within 
the species, but on mutual aid. The fighting is against other 
species, against difficult environments, while within the 
species there is mutual helpfulness and cooperation. Mutual 
aid, then, is the chief factor in evolution. Many examples are 
brought forward to prove this point: the life of ants, bees, 
and many birds and mammals. 

Coming now to the human species, Kropotkin maintains 
that ^‘in history we see that precisely those epochs when small 
parts of humanity broke down the power of their rulers and 
reassumed their freedom were epochs of the greatest prog- 
ress, economic and intellctual.^’ He cites the free cities of the 
middle ages with their guilds as the best examples of this 
theory. 

But it will be asked how men can live together without a 
government. Kropotkin answers that in the first place free 
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agreements need not be enforced — a scholar does not need to 
be fined for failure to finish his contributions to a cooperative 
work, a life-guard is not forced into a boat to rescue a 
drowning crew, policemen were not necessary to drive 
Garibaldi’s soldiers to the battlefield. Secondly, men must 
work; it is a “psychological necessity.’^ Only overwork is 
repulsive to human nature. Thirdly, most crime can be 
traced to the unequal distribution of wealth, not to the 
perversity of human nature. 

Finally, there is a moral basis for anarchism. The moral 
sense, says Kropotkin, has its origin in sympathy, and the 
greater the imagination, the greater the sympathy. Ulti- 
mately, “to treat others as he would wish to be treated him- 
self becomes with man and all sociable animals, simply a 
habit.” Unfortunately, he maintained, there are still men 
who do not act according to the golden rule, and the struggle 
must be against them. When they have been overcome, social- 
ism will remove economic domination by the minority while 
anarchism will take the place of the state’s coercion, thus 
permitting the free development of the individual bound 
only by free agreements. 
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CHAPTER I 

“When ignorance reigns in society and disorder in 
the minds of men, laws are multiplied, legislation is 
expected to do everything, and each fresh law being 
a fresh miscalculation, men are continually led to 
demand from it what can proceed only from them- 
selves, from their own education and their own mo- 
rality.” It is not a revolutionist who says this, not 
even a reformer. It is the jurist, Dalloy, author of 
the collection of French law known as Repertoire de 
la Legislation, And yet, though these lines were writ- 
ten by a man who was himself a maker and admirer 
of law, they perfectly represent the abnormal con- 
dition of our society. 

In existing States a fresh law is looked upon as 
a remedy for evil. Instead of themselves altering 
what is bad, people begin by demanding a law to al- 
ter it. If the road between two villages is impassable, 
the peasant says: — “There should be a law about 
parish roads.” If a park-keeper takes advantage of 

•Published by the International Publishing Co., London, 1886. 
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the want of spirit in those who follow him with ser- 
vile observance and insults one of them, the Insulted 
man, says, “There should be a law to enjoin more 
politeness upon park-keepers.” If there is stagnation 
in agriculture or commerce, the husbandman, cattle- 
breeder, or corn speculator argues, “It is protective 
legislation that we require.” Down to the old 
clothesman there is not one who does not demand a 
law to protect his own little trade. If the employer 
lowers wages or increases the hours of labor, the 
politician In embryo exclaims, “We must have a law 
to put all that to rights,” instead of telling the 
workers that there are other, and much more effec- 
tual means of settling these things straight; namely, 
recovering from the employer the wealth of which 
he has been despoiling the workmen for genera- 
tions. In short, a law everywhere and for every- 
thing! A law about fashions, a law about mad dogs, 
a law about virtue, a law to put a stop to all the 
vices and all the evils which result from human in- 
dolence and cowardice. 

We are so perverted by an education which from 
infancy seeks to kill in us the spirit of revolt, and to 
develop that of submission to authority; we are so 
perverted by this existence under the ferule of a 
law, which regulates every event in life— our birth, 
our education, our development, our love, our friend- 
ship— that, if this state of things continues, we shall 
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lose all initiative, all habit of thinking for ourselves. 
Our society seems no longer able to understand that 
it is possible to exist otherwise than under the reign 
of Law, elaborated by a representative government 
and administered by a handful of rulers. And even 
when it has gone so far as to emancipate itself from 
the thraldom, its first care has been to reconstitute 
it immediately. “The Year I of Liberty” has never 
lasted more than a day, for after proclaiming it men 
put themselves the very next morning under the yoke 
of Law and Authority. 

Indeed, for some thousands of years, those who 
govern us have done nothing but ring the changes 
upon “Respect for law, obedience to authority.” 
This is the moral atmosphere in which parents bring 
up their children, and school only serves to confirm 
the impression. Cleverly assorted scraps of spurious 
science are inculcated upon the children to prove ne- 
cessity of law; obedience to the law is made a re- 
ligion; moral goodness and the law of the masters 
are fused into one and the same divinity. The 
historical hero of the schoolroom is the man who 
obeys the law, and defends it against rebels. 

Later, when we enter upon public life, society and 
literature, impressing us day by day and hour by 
hour, as the water-drop hollows the stone, continue 
to inculcate the same prejudice. Books of history, 
of political science, of social economy, are stuffed 
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with this respect for law. Even the physical sciences 
have been pressed into the service by introducing 
artificial modes of expression, borrowed from the- 
ology and arbitrary power, into knowledge which 
is purely the result of observation. Thus our intelli- 
gence is successfully befogged, and always to main- 
main our respect for law. The same work is done by 
newspapers. They have not an article wliich does 
not preach respect for law, even where the third 
page proves every day the imbecility of that law, 
and shows how it is dragged through every variety 
of mud and filth by those charged with its admin- 
istration. Servility before the law has become a 
virtue, and I doubt if there was ever even a revolu- 
tionist who did not begin in his youth as the de- 
fender of law against what are generally called 
“abuses,” although these last are Inevitable con- 
sequences of the law itself. 

Art pipes in unison with would-be science. The 
hero of the sculptor, the painter, the musician, 
shields Law beneath his buckler, and with flashing 
eyes and distended nostrils stands ever ready to 
strike down the man who would lay hands upon her. 
Temples are raised to her; revolutionists them- 
selves hesitate to touch the high priests consecrated 
to her service, and when revolution, is about to sweep 
away some ancient institution, it is still by law that 
it endeavors to sanctify the deed. 
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The confused mass of rules of conduct called Law, 
which has been bequeathed to us by slavery, serfdom, 
feudalism, and royalty, has taken the place of those 
stone monsters before whom human victims used 
to be immolated, and whom slavish savages dared 
not even touch lest they should be slain by the thun- 
derbolts of heaven. 

This new worship has been established with espe- 
cial success since the rise to supreme power of the 
middle class — since the great French Revolution. 
Under the ancient regime, men spoke little of laws; 
unless, indeed, it were, with Montesquieu, Rousseau 
and Voltaire, to oppose them to royal caprice. Obe- 
dience to the good pleasure of the king and his 
lackeys was compulsory on pain of hanging or im- 
prisonment. But during and after the revolutions, 
when the lawyers rose to power, they did their best 
to strengthen the principle upon which their ascend- 
ancy depended. The middle class at once accepted 
it as a dyke to dam up the popular torrent. The 
priestly crew hastened to sanctify it, to save their 
bark from foundering amid the breakers. Finally 
the people received it as an improvement upon the 
arbitrary authority and violence of the past. 

To understand this, we must transport ourselves 
in imagination into the eighteenth century. Our 
hearts must have ached at the story of the atrocities 
committed by the all-powerful nobles of that time 
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upon the men and women of the people, before we 
can understand what must have been the magic in- 
fluence upon the peasant’s mind of the words, 
“Equality before the law, obedience to the law with- 
out distinction of birth or fortune.’’ He who until 
then had been treated more cruelly than a beast, he 
who had never had any rights, he who had never 
obtained justice against the most revolting actions 
on the part of a noble, unless in revenge he killed 
him and was hanged — he saw himself recognized by 
this maxim, at least in theory, at least with regard 
to his personal rights, as the equal of his lord. What- 
ever this law might be, it promised to affect lord 
and peasant alike; it proclaimed the equality of rich 
and poor before the judge. The promise was a lie, 
and to-day we know it; but at that period it was an 
advance, a homage to justice, as hypocrisy is a hom- 
age rendered to truth. This is the reason that when 
the saviors of the menaced middle class (the Robes- 
pierres and the Dantons) took their stand upon the 
writings of the Rousseaus and the Voltaires, and 
proclaimed “Respect for law, the same for every 
man,’’ the people accepted the compromise; for their 
revolutionary impetus had already spent its force 
in the contest with a foe whose ranks drew closer 
day by day. They bowed their neck beneath the yoke 
of law to save themselves from the arbitrary power 
of their lords. 
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The middle class has ever since continued to make 
the most of this maxim, which with another princi- 
ple, that of representative government, sums up the 
whole philosophy of the bourgeois age, the nine- 
teenth century. It has preached this doctrine in its 
schools, it has propagated it in its writings, it has 
moulded its art and science to the same purpose, it 
has thrust its beliefs into every hole and corner — 
like a pious Englishwoman, who slips tracts under 
the door — and it has done all this so successfully 
that to-day we behold the issue in the detestable fact 
that at the very moment when the spirit of turbulent 
criticism is re-awakening, men who long for free- 
dom begin the attempt to obtain it by entreating 
their masters to be kind enough to protect them by 
modifying the laws which these masters themselves 
have created! 

But times and tempers are changed since a hun- 
dred years ago. Rebels are everywhere to be found 
who no longer wish to obey the law without know- 
ing whence it comes, what are its uses, and whither 
arises the obligation to submit to it, and the rev- 
erence with which it is encompassed. The rebels of 
our day are criticizing the very foundations of so- 
ciety which have hitherto been held sacred, and 
first and foremost amongst them that fetish, law. 
Just for this reason, the upheaval which is at hand, 
is no mere insurrection, it is a Revolution. 
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The critics analyze the sources of law, and find 
there either a god, product of the terrors of the sav- 
age, and stupid, paltry and malicious as the priests 
who vouch for its super-natural origin, or else, 
bloodshed, conquest by fire and sword. They study 
the characteristics of law, and instead of perpetual 
growth corresponding to that of the human race, 
they find its distinctive trait to be immobility, a tend- 
ency to crystallize what should be modified and 
developed day by day. They ask how law has been 
maintained, and in its service they see the atrocities 
of Byzantinism, the cruelties of the Inquisition, the 
tortures of the middle ages, living flesh torn by the 
lash of the executioner, chains, clubs, axes, the 
gloomy dungeons of prisons, agony, curses and tears. 
In our own days they see, as before, the axe, the 
cord, the rifle, the prison; on the one hand, the bru- 
talized prisoner, reduced to the condition of a caged 
beast by the debasement of his whole moral being, 
and on the other, the judge, stripped of every feel- 
ing which does honor to human nature, living like 
a visionary in a world of legal fictions, revelling in 
the infliction of imprisonment and death, without 
even suspecting, in the cold malignity of his mad- 
ness, the abyss of degradation into which he has 
himself fallen before the eyes of those whom he 
condemns. 
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They see a race of law-makers legislating with- 
out knowing what their laws are about; to-day vot- 
ing a law on the sanitation of towns, without the 
faintest notion of hygiene, to-morrow making regu- 
lations for the armament of troops, without so 
much as understanding a gun; making laws about 
teaching and education without ever having given 
a lesson of any sort, or even an honest education to 
their own children; legislating at random in all di- 
rections, but never forgetting the penalties to be 
meted out to ragamuffins, the prison and the galleys, 
which are to be the portion of men a thousand times 
less immoral than these legislators themselves. 

Finally, they see the jailer on the way to lose all 
human feeling, the detective trained as a blood- 
hound, the police spy despising himself; “informing,” 
metamorphosed into a virtue; corruption, erected 
into a system; all the vices, all the evil qualities of 
mankind countenanced and cultivated to insure the 
triumph of law. 

All this we see, and, therefore, instead of inanely 
repeating the old formula, “Respect the law,” we 
say, “Despise law and all its attributes!” In place 
of the cowardly phrase, “Obey the law,” our cry is 
“Revolt against all laws!” 

Only compare the misdeeds accomplished in the 
name of each law with the good it has been able to 
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effect, and weigh carefully both good and evil, and 
you will see if we are right. 

CHAPTER II 

Relatively speaking, law is a product of modern 
times. For ages and ages mankind lived without any 
written law, even that graved in symbols upon the 
entrance stones of a temple. During that period, hu- 
man relations were simply regulated by customs, 
habits and usages, made sacred by constant repeti- 
tion, and acquired by each person in childhood, ex- 
actly as he learned how to obtain his food by hunt- 
ing, cattle-rearing, or agriculture. 

All human societies have passed through this prim- 
itive phase, and to this day a large proportion of 
mankind have no written law. Every tribe has its 
own manners and customs; customary law, as the 
jurists say. It has social habits, and that suffices 
to maintain cordial relations between the inhabitants 
of the village, the members of the tribe or commu- 
nity. Even amongst ourselves — the “civilized” na- 
tions — when we leave large towns, and go into the 
country, we see that there the mutual relations of the 
inhabitants are still regulated according to ancient 
and generally accepted customs, and not according 
to the written law of the legislators. The peasants 
of Russia, Italy and Spain, and even of a large part 
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of France and England, have no conception of writ- 
ten law. It only meddles with their lives to regulate 
their relations with the State. As to relations be- 
tween themselves, though these are sometimes very 
complex, they are simply regulated according to an- 
cient custom. Formerly, this was the case with man- 
kind in general. 

Two distinctly marked currents of custom are 
revealed by analysis of the usages of primitive 
people. 

As man does not live in a solitary state, habits 
and feelings develop within him which are useful for 
the preservation of society and the propagation of 
the race. Without social feelings and usages, life in 
common would have been absolutely impossible. It 
is not law which has established them; they are an- 
terior to all law. Neither is it religion which has 
ordained them; they are anterior to all religions. 
They are found amongst all animals living in society. 
They are spontaneously developed by the very na- 
ture of things, like those habits in animals which 
men call instinct. They spring from a process of 
evolution, which is useful, and, indeed, necessary, to 
keep society together in the struggle it is forced to 
maintain for existence. Savages end by no longer eat- 
ing one another because they find it in the long run 
more advantageous to devote themselves to some 
sort of cultivation, than to enjoy the pleasure of 
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feasting upon the flesh of an aged relative once a 
year. Many travelers have depicted the manners of 
absolutely Independent tribes, where laws and chiefs 
are unknown, but where the members of the tribe 
have given up stabbing one another in every dispute, 
because the habit of living in society has ended by 
developing certain feelings of fraternity and one- 
ness of interest, and they prefer appealing to a third 
person to settle their differences. The hospitality of 
primitive peoples, respect for human life, the sense 
of reciprocal obligation, compassion for the weak, 
courage, extending even to the sacrifice of self for 
others which is first learnt for the sake of children 
and friends, and later for that of members of the 
same community — all these qualities are developed 
in man anterior to all law, independently of all re- 
ligion, as in the case of the social animals. Such feel- 
ings and practices are the inevitable results of social 
life. Without being, as say priests and metaphysi- 
cians, Inherent in man, such qualities are the conse- 
quence of life in common. 

But side by side with these customs, necessary to 
the life of societies and the preservation of the race, 
other desires, other passions, and therefore other 
habits and customs, arc evolved in human associa- 
tion. The desire to dominate others and impose one’s 
own will upon them; the desire to seize upon the 
products of the labor of a neighboring tribe; the 
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desire to surround oneself with comforts without 
producing anything, whilst slaves provide their mas- 
ter with the means of procuring every sort of pleas- 
ure and luxury — these selfish, personal desires give 
rise to another current of habits and customs. The 
priest and the warrior, the charlatan who makes a 
profit out of superstition, and after freeing himself 
from the fear of the devil cultivates it in others; and 
the bully, who procures the invasion and pillage of 
his neighbors that he may return laden with booty 
and followed by slaves; these two, hand in hand, 
have succeeded in Imposing upon primitive society 
customs advantageous to both of them, but tending 
to perpetuate their domination of the masses. Profit- 
ing by the Indolence, the fears, the inertia of the 
crowd, and thanks to the continual repetition of the 
same acts, they have permanently established cus- 
toms which have become a solid basis for their own 
domination. 

For this purpose, they would have made use, in 
the first place, of that tendency to run in a groove, 
so highly developed in mankind. In children and all 
savages it attains striking proportions, and It may 
also be observed in animals. Man, when he is at all 
superstitious, is always afraid to introduce any sort 
of change into existing conditions; he generally ven- 
erates what is ancient. “Our fathers did so and so; 
they got on pretty well ; they brought you up ; they 
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were not unhappy; do the same I” the old say to the 
young every time the latter wish to alter things. 
The unknown frightens them, they prefer to cling 
to the past even when that past represents poverty, 
oppression and slavery. 

It may even be said that the more miserable a 
man is, the more he dreads every sort of change, lest 
it may make him more wretched still. Some ray of 
hope, a few scraps of comfort, must penetrate his 
gloomy abode before he can begin to desire better 
things, to criticize the old ways of living, and pre- 
pare to imperil them for the sake of bringing about 
a change. So long as he is not imbued with hope, 
so long as he is not freed from the tutelage of those 
who utilize his superstition and his fears, he pre- 
fers remaining in his former position. If the young 
desire any change, the old raise a cry of alarm 
against the innovators. Some savages would rather 
die than transgress the customs of their country 
because they have been told from childhood that the 
least infraction of established routine would bring 
ill-luck and ruin the whole tribe. Even in the present 
day, what numbers of politicians, economists, and 
would-be revolutionists act under the same impres- 
sion, and cling to a vanishing past. How many care 
only to seek for precedents. How many fiery inno- 
vators are mere copyists of bygone revolutions. 

The spirit of routine, originating in superstition, 
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indolence, and cowardice, has in all times been the 
mainstay of oppression. In primitive human societies 
it was cleverly turned to account by priests and mili- 
tary chiefs. They perpetuated customs useful only 
to themselves, and succeeded in imposing them on 
the whole tribe. So long as this conservative spirit 
could be exploited so as to assure the chief in his 
encroachments upon individual liberty, so long as 
the only inequalities between men were the work of 
nature, and these were not increased a hundred-fold 
by the concentration of power and wealth, there was 
no need for law, and the formidable paraphernalia 
of tribunals and ever-augmenting penalties to en- 
force it. 

But as society became more and more divided into 
two hostile classes, one seeking to establish its dom- 
ination, the other struggling to escape, the strife 
began. Now the conqueror was in a hurry to secure 
the results of his actions in a permanent form, he 
tried to place them beyond question, to make them 
holy and venerable by every means in his power. 
Law made its appearance under the sanction of the 
priest, and the warrior’s club was placed at its serv- 
ice. Its office was to render immutable such customs 
as were to the advantage of the dominant minority. 
Military authority undertook to ensure obedience. 
This new function was a fresh guarantee to the 
power of the warrior; now he had not only mere 
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brute force at his service; he was the defender of 
law. 

If law, however, presented nothing but a collec- 
tion of prescriptions serviceable to rulers, it would 
find some difficulty in insuring acceptance and obedi- 
ence. Well, the legislators confounded in one code 
the two currents of custom of which we have just 
been speaking, the maxims which represent prin- 
ciples of morality and social union wrought out as 
a result of life in common, and the mandates which 
are meant to ensure eternal existence to inequality. 
Customs, absolutely essential to the very being of 
society, are, in the code, cleverly intermingled with 
usages imposed by the ruling caste, and both claim 
equal respect from the crowd. “Do not kill,” says 
the code, and hastens to add, “And pay tithes to the 
priest.” “Do not steal,” says the code, and immedi- 
ately after, “He who refuses to pay taxes, shall have 
his hand struck off.” 

Such was law; and it has maintained its two-fold 
character to this day. Its origin is the desire of the 
ruling class to give permanence to customs imposed 
by themselves for their own advantage. Its charac- 
ter is the skilful co-mingling of customs useful to 
society, customs which have no need of law to in- 
sure respect, with other customs useful only to rul- 
ers, injurious to the mass of the people, and main- 
tained only by the fear of punishment. 
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Like individual capital, which was born of fraud 
and violence, and developed under the auspices of 
authority, law has no title to the respect of men. 
Born of violence and superstition, and established in 
the interests of consumer, priest and rich exploiter, 
it must be utterly destroyed on the day when the 
people desire to break their chains. 

We shall be still better convinced of this when, 
in the next chapter, we have analyzed the ulterior 
development of laws under the auspices of religion, 
authority and the existing parliamentary system. 


CHAPTER III 

We have seen in the previous chapter how law 
originated in established usage and custom, and how 
from the beginning it has represented a skilful mix- 
ture of social habits, necessary to the preservation 
of the human race, with other customs imposed by 
those who used popular superstition as well as the 
right of the strongest for their own advantage. This 
double character of law has determined its later 
development during the growth of political organi- 
zation. Whilst in the course of ages the nucleus 
of social custom inscribed in law has been subjected 
to but slight and gradual modifications, the other 
portion has been largely developed in directions in- 
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dicated by the interests of the dominant classes, and 
to the injury of the classes they oppress. 

From time to time these dominant classes have 
allowed a law to be extorted from them which pre- 
sented, or appeared to present, some guarantee for 
the disinherited. But then such laws have but re- 
pealed a previous law, made for the advantage of 
the ruling caste. “The best laws,” says Buckle, “were 
those which repealed the preceding ones.” But what 
terrible efforts have been needed, what rivers of 
blood have been spilt, every time there has been a 
question of the repeal of one of these fundamental 
enactments serving to hold the people in fetters. 
Before she could abolish the last vestiges of serf- 
dom and feudal rights, and break up the power of 
the royal court, France was forced to pass through 
four years of revolution and twenty years of war. 
Decades of conflict are needful to repeal the least 
of the iniquitous laws, bequeathed us by the past, 
and even then they scarcely disappear except in peri- 
ods of revolution. 

The history of the genesis of capital has already 
been told by socialists many times. They have de- 
scribed how it was born of war and pillage, of slav- 
ery and serfdom, of modern fraud and exploitation. 
They have shown how it is nourished by the blood 
of the worker, and how little by little it has con- 
quered the whole world. The same story, concern- 
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ing the genesis and development of law, has yet to 
be told. As usual, the popular intelligence has stolen 
a march upon men of books. It has already put to- 
gether the philosophy of this history, and is busy 
laying down its essential landmarks. 

Law, in its quality of guarantee of the results of 
pillage, slavery and exploitation, has followed the 
same phases of development as capital. Twin 
brother and sister, they have advanced hand in hand, 
sustaining one another with the suffering of man- 
kind. In every country in Europe their history is 
approximately the same. It has differed only in de- 
tail; the main facts are alike; and to glance at the 
development of law in France or Germany is to 
know its essential traits and its phases of develop- 
ment in most of the European nations. 

In the first instance, law was a national pact or 
contract. Such a contract was agreed upon between 
legions and people at the champs de Mars,^ a relic 
of the same period is preserved even yet in the Field 
of May of the primitive Swiss cantons, despite the 
alterations effected by the interference of central- 
ising and middle-class civilization. It is true that 
this contract was not always freely accepted. Even 
in those early days the rich and strong were impos- 
ing their will upon the rest. But at all events they 

^The annual assembly of the early Franks, originally held in 
March, there the iirst month of the year« 
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encountered an obstacle to their encroachments in 
the mass of the people, who often made them feel 
their power in return. 

But as the Church on one side and the nobles on 
the other succeeded in enthralling the people, the 
right of law-making escaped from the hands of the 
nation and passed into those of the privileged or- 
ders. Fortified by the wealth accumulating in her 
coffers, the Church extended her authority. She tam- 
pered more and more with private life, and under 
pretext of saving souls, seized upon the labor of 
her serfs, she gathered taxes from every class, she 
increased her jurisdiction, she multiplied penalties, 
and enriched herself in proportion to the number of 
offenses committed, for the produce of every fine 
poured into her coffers. Laws had no longer any con- 
nection with the interest of the nation. “They might 
have been supposed to emanate rather from a coun- 
cil of religious fanatics than from legislators,” ob- 
serves an historian of French Law. 

At the same time, as the baron likewise extended 
his authority over laborers in the fields and artisans 
in the towns, he, too, became legislator and judge. 
The few relics of national law dating from the tenth 
century are merely agreements regulating service, 
statute-labor, and tribute due from serfs and vassals 
to their lord. The legislators of that period were a 
handful of brigands organized for the plunder of a 
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people daily becoming more peaceful as they applied 
themselves to agricultural pursuits. These robbers 
exploited the feeling for justice inherent in the peo- 
ple, they posed as the administrators of that justice, 
made a source of revenue for themselves out of its 
fundamental principles and concocted lav/s to main- 
tain their ov/n domiriation. 

Later on, these laws collected and classified by 
jurists formed the foundation of our modern codes. 
And are we to talk about respecting these codes, 
the legacy of baron and priest? 

The first revolution, the revolt of the townships, 
was successful in abolishing only a portion of these 
laws; the charters of enfranchised towns are, for 
the most part, a mere compromise between baronial 
and episcopal legislation, and the new relations cre- 
ated within the free borough itself. Yet what a dif- 
ference between these laws and the laws we have 
now! The town did not take upon itself to imprison 
and execute citizens for reasons of State : it was con- 
tent to expel anyone who plotted with the enemies 
of the city, and to raze his house to the ground. It 
confined Itself to Imposing fines for so-called “crimes 
and misdemeanors,’’ and in the townships of the 
twelfth century may even be discerned the just prin- 
ciple today forgotten which holds the whole com- 
munity responsible for the misdoing of each of its 
members. The societies of that time looked upon 
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crime as an accident or misfortune; a conception 
common among the Russian peasantry at this mo- 
ment. Therefore they did not admit of the principle 
of personal vengeance as preached by the Bible, 
but considered that the blame for each misdeed re- 
verted to the whole society. It needed all the influ- 
ence of the Byzantine church, which imported into 
the West the refined cruelties of Eastern despotism, 
to introduce into the manners of Gauls and Germans 
the penalty of death, and the horrible tortures after- 
wards inflicted on those regarded as criminals. Just 
in the same way, it needed all the influence of the 
Roman code, the product of the corruption of im- 
perial Rome, to introduce the notions as to absolute 
property in land, which have overthrown the com- 
munistic customs of primitive people. 

As we know, the free townships were not able to 
hold their own. Torn by intestine dissensions be- 
tween rich and poor, burgher and serf, they fell an 
easy prey to royalty. And as royalty acquired fresh 
strength, the right of legislation passed more and 
more into the hands of a clique of courtiers. Appeal 
to the nation was made only to sanction the taxes 
demanded by the king. Parliament summoned at in- 
tervals of two centuries, according to the good pleas- 
ure or caprice of the court, “councils extraordinary,” 
assemblies of notables, ministers, scarce heeding the 
“grievances of the king’s subjects” — these are the 
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legislators of France. Later still, when all power is 
concentrated in a single man, who can say “I am the 
State,” edicts are concocted in the “secret counsels 
of the prince,” according to the whim of a minister, 
or of an imbecile king; and subjects must obey on 
pain of death. All judicial guarantees are abolished; 
the nation is the serf of royalty, and of a handful 
of courtiers. And at this period the most horrible 
penalties startle our gaze — the wheel, the stake, 
flaying alive, tortures of every description, in- 
vented by the sick fancy of monks and madmen, 
seeking delight in the sufferings of executed crimi- 
nals. 

The great Revolution began the demolition of this 
framework of law, bequeathed to us by feudalism 
and royalty. But after having demolished some por- 
tions of the ancient edifice, the Revolution delivered 
over the power of law-making to the bourgeoisie, 
who, in their turn, began to raise a fresh framework 
of laws intended to maintain and perpetuate middle- 
class domination among the masses. Their parlia- 
ment makes laws right and left, and mountains of 
law accumulate with frightful rapidity. But what 
are all these laws at bottom? 

The major portion have but one object — to pro- 
tect private property, i. e., wealth acquired by the 
exploitation of man by man. Their aim is to open out 
to capital fresh fields for exploitation, and to sane- 
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tion the new forms which that exploitation continu- 
ally assumes, as capital swallows up another branch 
of human activity, railways, telegraphs, electric 
light, chemical industries, the expression of man’s 
thought in literature and science, etc. The object of 
the rest of these laws is fundamentally the same. 
They exist to keep up the machinery of government 
which serves to secure to capital the exploitation and 
monopoly of the wealth produced. Magistrature, po- 
lice, army, public instruction, finance, all serve one 
God — capital; all have but one object — to facilitate 
the exploitation of the worker by the capitalist. 
Analyze all the laws passed and you will find nothing 
but this. 

The protection of the person, which is put for- 
ward as the true mission of law, occupies an imper- 
ceptible space among them, for, in existing society, 
assaults upon the person directly dictated by hatred 
and brutality tend to disappear. Nowadays, if any- 
one is murdered, It is generally for the sake of rob- 
bing him; rarely from personal vengeance. But if 
this class of crimes and misdemeanors is continually 
diminishing, we certainly do not owe the change to 
legislation. It is due to the growth of humanitarian- 
ism in our societies, to our increasingly social habits 
rather than to the prescriptions of our laws. Repeal 
tomorrow every law dealing with the protection of 
the person, and tomorrow stop all proceedings for 
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assault, and the number of attempts dictated by per- 
sonal vengeance and by brutality would not be aug- 
mented by one single instance. 

It will, perhaps, be objected that during the last 
fifty years, a good many liberal laws have been en- 
acted. But, if these laws are analyzed, it will be 
discovered that this liberal legislation consists in 
the repeal of the laws bequeathed to us by the bar- 
barism of preceding centuries. Every liberal law, 
every radical program, may be summed up in these 
words, — abolition of laws grown irksome to the 
middle-class itself, and return and extension to all 
citizens of liberties enjoyed by the townships of the 
twelfth century. The abolition of capital punish- 
ment, trial by jury for all “crimes” (tliere was a 
more liberal jury in the twelfth century), the elec- 
tion of magistrates, the right of bringing public 
officials to trial, the abolition of standing armies, 
free instruction, etc., everything that is pointed out 
as an invention of modern liberalism, is but a return 
to the freedom which existed before Church and 
king had laid hands upon every manifestation of 
human life. 

Thus the protection of exploitation directly by 
laws on property, and indirectly by the maintenance 
of the State, is both the spirit and the substance of 
our modern codes, and the one function of our 
costly legislative machinery. But it is time we gave 
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up being satisfied with mere phrases, and learned 
to appreciate their real significance. The law, which 
on its first appearance presented itself as a com- 
pendium of customs useful for the preservation of 
society, is now perceived to be nothing but an in- 
strument for the maintenance of exploitation and 
the domination of the toiling masses by rich idlers. 
At the present day its civilizing mission is nil; it has 
but one object, — to bolster up exploitation. 

This is what is told us by history as to the devel- 
opment of law. Is it in virtue of this history that 
we are called upon to respect it? Certainly not. It 
has no more title to respect than capital, the fruit 
of pillage; and the first duty of the revolutionists 
of the nineteenth century will be to make a bonfire 
of all existing laws as they will of all titles to prop- 
erty. 


CHAPTER IV 

The millions of laws which exist for the regulation 
of humanity appear upon investigation to be divided 
into three principal categories: protection of prop- 
erty, protection of persons, protection of govern- 
ment. And by analyzing each of these three cate- 
gories, we arrive at the same logical and necessary 
conclusion: the uselessness and hurtfulness of law. 

Socialists know what is meant by protection of 
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property. Laws on property are not made to guar- 
antee either to the individual or to society the en- 
joyment of the produce of their own labor. On the 
contrary, they are made to rob the producer of a 
part of what he has created, and to secure to cer- 
tain other people that portion of the produce which 
they have stolen either from the producer or from 
society as a whole. When, for example, the law 
establishes Mr. So-and-So’s right to a house, it is 
not establishing his right to a cottage he has built 
for himself, or to a house he has erected with the 
help of some of his friends. In that case no one 
would have disputed his right. On the contrary, the 
law is establishing his right to a house which is not 
the product of his labor; first of all because he has 
had it built for him by others to whom he has not 
paid the full value of their work, and next because 
that house represents a social value which he could 
not have produced for himself. The law is estab- 
lishing his right to what belongs to everybody in 
general and to nobody in particular. The same house 
built in the midst of Siberia would not have the 
value it possesses in a large town, and, as we know, 
that value arises from the labor of something like 
fifty generations of men who have built the town, 
beautified it, supplied it with water and gas, fine 
promenades, colleges, theatres, shops, railways, and 
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roads leading in all directions. Thus, by recognizing 
the right of Mr. So-and-So to a particular house in 
Paris, London or Rouen, the law is unjustly ap- 
propriating to him a certain portion of the produce 
of the labor of mankind in general. And it is pre- 
cisely because this appropriation and all other forms 
of property bearing the same character are a crying 
injustice, that a whole arsenal of laws and a whole 
army of soldiers, policemen and judges are needed 
to maintain it against the good sense and just feel- 
ing inherent in humanity. 

Well, half our laws, — the civil code in each coun- 
try, — serves no other purpose than to maintain this 
appropriation, this monopoly for the benefit of cer- 
tain individuals against the whole of mankind. 
Three-fourths of the causes decided by the tribunals 
are nothing but quarrels between monopolists — two 
robbers disputing over their booty. And a great 
many of our criminal laws have the same object in 
view, their end being to keep the workman in a sub- 
ordinate position towards his employer, and thus 
afford security to exploitation. 

As for guaranteeing the product of his labor to 
the producer, there are no laws which even attempt 
such a thing. It is so simple and natural, so much 
a part of the manners and customs of mankind, that 
law has not given it so much as a thought. Open 
brigandage, sword in hand, is no feature of our age. 
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Neither does one workman ever come and dispute 
the produce of his labor with another. If they have 
a misunderstanding they settle it by calling in a 
third person, without having recourse to law. The 
only person who exacts from another what that 
other has produced, is the proprietor, who comes 
in and deducts the lion’s share. As for humanity in 
general, It everywhere respects the right of each to 
what he has created, without the interposition of 
any special laws. 

As all the laws about property, which make up 
thick volumes of codes and are the delight of our 
lawyers, have no other object than to protect the 
unjust appropriation of human labor by certain 
monopolists, there is no reason for their existence, 
and, on the day of the Revolution, social revolution- 
ists are thoroughly determined to put an end to 
them. Indeed, a bonfire might be made with perfect 
justice of all laws bearing upon the so-called “rights 
of property,” all title-deeds, all registers, in a word, 
of all that is in any way connected with an institu- 
tion which will soon be looked upon as a blot in 
the history of humanity, as humiliating as the slav- 
ery and serfdom of past ages. 

The remarks just made upon laws concerning 
property are quite as applicable to the second cate- 
gory of laws ; those for the maintenance of govern- 
ment, i. e., constitutional law. 
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It again is a complete arsenal of laws, decrees, or- 
dinances, orders in council, and what not, all serv- 
ing to protect the diverse forms of representative 
government, delegated or usurped, beneath which 
humanity is writhing. We know very well — anarch- 
ists have often enough pointed out in their per- 
petual criticism of the various forms of government 
— that the mission of all governments, monarchical, 
constitutional, or republican, is to protect and main- 
tain by force the privileges of the classes in posses- 
sion, the aristocracy, clergy and traders. A good 
third of our laws — and each country possesses some 
tens of thousands of them — the fundamental laws 
on taxes, excise duties, the organization of min- 
isterial departments and their offices, of the army, 
the police, the Church, etc., have no other end than 
to maintain, patch up, and develop the administra- 
tive machine. And this machine in its turn serves 
almost entirely to protect the privileges of the pos- 
sessing classes. Analyze all these laws, observe them 
in action day by day, and you will discover that not 
one is worth preserving. 

About such laws there can be no two opinions. Not 
only anarchists, but more or less revolutionary radi- 
cals also, are agreed that the only use to be made 
of laws concerning the organization of government 
is to fling them into the fire. 

The third category of law still remains to be 
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considered; that relating to the protection of the 
person and the detection and prevention of “crime.” 
This is the most important because most prejudices 
attach to it; because, if law enjoys a certain amount 
of consideration, it is in consequence of the belief 
that this species of law is absolutely indispensable to 
the maintenance of security in our societies. These 
are laws developed from the nucleus of customs use- 
ful to human communities, which have been turned to 
account by rulers to sanctify their own domination. 
The authority of the chiefs of tribes, of rich families 
in towns, and of the king, depended upon their judi- 
cial functions, and even down to the present day, 
whenever the necessity of government is spoken of, 
its function as supreme judge is the thing implied. 
“Without a government men would tear one an- 
other to pieces,” argues the village orator. “The 
ultimate end of all government is to secure twelve 
honest jurymen to every accused person,” said Burke. 

Well, in spite of all the prejudices existing on this 
subject, it is quite time that anarchists should boldly 
declare this category of laws as useless and injurious 
as the preceding ones. 

First of all, as to so-called “crimes” — assaults 
upon persons— it is well know that two-thirds, and 
often as many as three-fourths, of such “crimes” are 
instigated by the desire to obtain possession of some- 
one’s wealth. This immense class of so-called “crimes 
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and misdemeanors” will disappear on the day on 
which private property ceases to exist. “But,” it will 
be said, “there will always be brutes who will at- 
tempt the lives of their fellow citizens, who will lay 
their hands to a knife in every quarrel, and revenge 
the slightest offense by murder, if there are no 
laws to restrain and punishments to withhold them.” 
This refrain is repeated every time the right of 
society to punish is called in question. 

Yet there is one fact upon this head which at the 
present time is thoroughly established; the severity 
of punishment does not diminish the amount of 
crime. Hang, and, if you like, quarter murderers, and 
the number of murders will not decrease by one. On 
the other hand, abolish the penalty of death, and 
there will not be one murder more; there will be 
fewer. Statistics prove it. But if the harvest is good, 
and bread cheap, and the weather fine, the number 
of murders immediately decreases. This again is 
proved by statistics. The amount of crime always 
augments and diminishes in proportion to the price 
of provisions and the state of the weather. Not that 
all murderers are actuated by hunger. That is not 
the case. But when the harvest is good, and provi- 
sions are at an obtainable price, and when the sun 
shines, men, lighter-hearted and less miserable than 
usual, do not give way to gloomy passions, do not 
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from trivial motives plunge a knife into the bosom 
of a fellow creature. 

Moreover, it is also a well known fact that the 
fear of punishment has never stopped a single mur- 
derer. He who kills his neighbor from revenge or 
misery does not reason much about consequences; 
and there have been few murderers who were not 
firmly convinced that they should escape presecu- 
tion. 

Without speaking of a society in which a man will 
receive a better education, in which the develop- 
ment of all his faculties, and the possibility of exer- 
cising them, will procure him so many enjoyments 
that he will not seek to poison them by remorse — 
without speaking of the society of the future — even 
in our society, even with those sad products of mis- 
ery whom we see today in the public houses of great 
cities — on the day when no punishment is inflicted 
upon murderers, the number of murders will not be 
augmented by a single case. And it is extremely prob- 
able that it will be, on the contrary, diminished by 
all those cases which are due at present to habitual 
criminals, who have been brutalized in prisons. 

We are continually being told of the benefits con- 
ferred by law, and the beneficial effect of penalties, 
but have the speakers ever attempted to strike a bal- 
ance between the benefits attributed to laws and 
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penalties, and the degrading effect of these penalties 
upon humanity? Only calculate all the evil passions 
awakened in mankind by the atrocious punishments 
formerly inflicted in our streets! Man is the cruelest 
animal upon earth. And who has pampered and de- 
veloped the cruel instincts unknown, even among 
monkeys, if it is not the king, the judge, and the 
priests, armed with law, who caused flesh to be torn 
off in strips, boiling pitch to be poured into wounds, 
limbs to be dislocated, bones to be crushed, men to 
be sawn asunder to maintain their authority? Only 
estimate the torrent of depravity let loose in human 
society by the “informing” which is countenanced by 
judges, and paid in hard cash by governments, un- 
der pretext of assisting in the discovery of “crime.” 
Only go into the jails and study what man becomes 
when he is deprived of freedom and shut up with 
other depraved beings, steeped in the vice and cor- 
ruption which oozes from the very walls of our ex- 
isting prisons. Only remember that the more these 
prisons are reformed, the more detestable they be- 
come. Our model modern penitentiaries are a 
hundred-fold more abominable than the dungeons 
of the middle ages. Finally, consider what corrup- 
tion, what depravity of mind is kept up among men 
by the idea of obedience, the very essence of law; 
of chastisement; of authority having the right to 
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punish, to judge irrespective of our conscience and 
the esteem of our friends; of the necessity for execu- 
tioners, jailers, and informers — in a word, by all 
the attributes of law and authority. Consider all 
this, and you will assuredly agree with us in saying 
that a law inflicting penalties is an abomination 
which should cease to exist. 

Peoples without political organization, and there- 
fore less depraved than ourselves, have perfectly 
understood that the man who is called “criminal” 
is simply unfortunate; that the remedy is not to flog 
him, to chain him up, or to kill him on the scaffold 
or in prison, but to help him by the most brotherly 
care, by treatment based on equality, by the usages 
of life among honest men. In the next revolution we 
hope that this cry will go forth : 

“Burn the guillotines; demolish the prisons; drive 
away the judges, policemen and informers — the im- 
purest race upon the face of the earth; treat as a 
brother the man who has been led by passion to do 
ill to his fellow; above all, take from the ignoble 
products of middle-class idleness the possibility of 
displaying their vices in attractive colors; and be 
sure that but few crimes will mar our society^” 

The main supports of crime are idleness, law and 
authority; laws about property, laws about govern- 
ment, laws about penalties and misdemeanors and 
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authority, which takes upon itself to manufacture 
these laws and to apply them. 

No more laws! No more judges! Liberty, equal- 
ity, and practical human sympathy are the only ef- 
fectual barriers we can oppose to the anti-social in- 
stincts of certain among us. 
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LEO TOLSTOY 

1828-1910 

Tolstoy’s life was a long conflict between two sides of 
his character, a great love of the world and a deeply moral 
nature, w'hich he could not reconcile. The struggle can be 
traced in his writings no less than in his actions. 

Count Leo Tolstoy, one of the greatest of modern literary 
men, was born in 1828 on the family estate of Yasnaya 
Polyna in central European Russia. His parents, members 
of the aristocratic land and serf-owning class, died when he 
was but a boy, and his upbringing was entrusted to rela- 
tives and to private tutors. At the age of sixteen he entered 
the University of Kazan, but influenced by the writings of 
Rousseau, whose portrait he had worn around his neck when 
a schoolboy, he became disgusted with formal education. 
He left the University in 1847 filled with high resolves for 
self-perfection. Another attempt to study, this time at the 
University of St. Petersburg, met with the same failure. 
During the next three years Tolstoy vacillated between al- 
truistic endeavors to run his estates on philanthropic lines 
and to educate his serfs, and living the dissolute existence 
of a young nobleman of fashion. 

In 1851, disgusted with his aimless life, he joined his 
brother as a volunteer in the Caucasus and the two years 
spent with the Cossacks inspired the book by that name. His 
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heroes are the Cossack fighters and hunters, his heroine a 
beautiful Cossack girl. But even in this book we find the 
moral tone. Of the young Moscow aristocrat (Tolstoy him- 
self) lying in the woods resting after the day^s hunt, he 
writes: ^‘Suddenly it seemed as if a new world were re- 
vealed to him. ‘This is what happiness is,’ he said to him- 
self. ‘Happiness consists in living for others.’ ” 

While in the Caucasus he wrote his first book Childhood, 
a semi-autobiographical masterpiece, which was continued by 
Boyhood and Youth. In Childhood is the germ of his later 
Christian attitude. The sight of the praying fool and pil- 
grim, a typical Russian figure, will, he says, never die out of 
his memory. “O great Christian Grischa!” he writes. “Thy 
faith was so strong, that thou didst feel the nearness of 
God; thy love was so great that thy words poured from 
thy lips of themselves.’’ 

Meantime, the Crimean War had begun and in 1854 
Tolstoy joined the Russian army in Sevastopol, where he 
distinguished himself for his bravery. His experiences are 
described in three sketches of the famous siege. He admires 
the bravery of the common soldiers, he is patriotic, yet he 
writes of his visit to the military hospital: “You behold 
frightful, soul-stirring scenes; you behold war, not from its 
conventional, beautiful, and brilliant side, with music and 
drum-beat, with fluttering flags and prancing generals, but 
you behold war in its real aspect — in blood, in sufferings, in 
death.” And he asks why Christians who profess the one 
great law of love and self-sacrifice do not embrace each other 
like brothers. 

After the war, Tolstoy made his first trip to western 
Europe. For his inner history its chief importance lies in 
the lasting effect made on his mind by witnessing an execu- 
tion in Paris. His remarks on the event show the beginning 
of a strong antipathy to violence by the state. His second 
visit to Europe in 1860--1861 was caused partly by a revived 
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interest in education, partly by a desire to visit his brother 
dying of consumption. The death of this brother, and the 
execution, he later wrote, were the two events which de- 
stroyed all faith in the “superstition of progress.*’ 

Returning to Russia, Tolstoy undertook the duties of an 
“arbiter” in the emancipation of the serfs which had just 
been decreed. He was too much an individualist to work 
long with any governmental agency or any party, and he 
resigned the position as quickly as possible. His chief in- 
terests were now in the farming of his estates and in peasant 
education. In education he sought to carry out Rousseau’s 
theories of the complete freedom of the pupil. Wc can see 
here another step in his abhorrence of violence. 

Tolstoy had long cherished family life as the ideal ex- 
istence and in 1862 he married Sofya Behrs, the daughter 
of a neighboring physician. The following fifteen years 
were the most productive of his literary life and his hap- 
piest. He now wrote his two greatest novels, War and Peace, 
a vast panorama of Russia in the days of the Napoleonic 
invasion, and Anna Karenina, 

It is clear that Tolstoy never entirely submerged the 
desire for a satisfactory religious solution of life. At the 
age of fifty he astounded his readers by publishing My Con- 
fession, an autobiography and a confession of religious faith, 
of which My Religion, published in 1884, may be considered 
a continuation. Tolstoy writes that when he was forty-five 
years old, the question of the meaning of life presented it- 
self as an overwhelming problem. Neither philosophy nor 
science could answer the question and since life was meaning- 
less, Tolstoy contemplated suicide. Then he looked about 
him and finding that men chose to live and that they knew 
the meaning of life, he concluded that faith gave tTiis mean- 
ing: “To know God and to live are one. God is life.” Tol- 
stoy became a regular communicant of the Orthodox Church, 
but not for long. He could not accept the miraculous cle- 
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merit in the Church’s doctrines, and above all he could not 
approve of the Church’s condoning the use of force both 
against heretics and in war and execution. 

Tolstoy’s next step, therefore, was to investigate the 
Scriptures in order to discover the true doctrine of Christ. 
“Almost from the first period of my childhood, when I be- 
gan to read the New Testament,” he writes, “I was touched 
and stirred most of all by that portion of the doctrine of 
Christ which inculcates love, humility, self-denial, and the 
duty of returning good for evil.” He read and re-read the 
Sermon on the Mount and found there the “center of 
gravity” of the whole of Christ’s teachings in the words: 
“I say unto you, That ye resist not evil.” (Matt. v. 39). 
Do not use violence, not even to resist evil, but “turn the 
other check.” All follows from the primary injunction. Ac- 
cording to Tolstoy, to kill, whether in war or in peace, is 
clearly against Christ’s teaching. It is just as evident to 
Tolstoy that private property and the state itself must be 
abolished for they exist only by violence. 

But it will be asked, how can mankind ever achieve the 
ideal of the Sermon on the Mount? Tolstoy has his answer 
ready in The Kingdom of God is Within You, written in 
1892-1893, from which a chapter has been selected to il- 
lustrate Tolstoy’s religious and ethical ideas. He declares 
that there are only three conceptions of the significance of 
human life and that these “life-conceptions” form the basis 
of religion in every age. According to the first, the individual 
or animal life-conception, man’s object is merely to gratify 
his desires. According to the second, the social or pagan life- 
conception, man wishes to gratify the will of his family, his 
race, and his state. According to the third, the divine life- 
conception, “Love is the impelling motive of his life, and his 
religion is the worship in deed and in truth of the beginning 
of all things, — of God Himself.” 

History, he maintained, is but the gradual transition from 
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the animal to the divine conception. For thousands of cen- 
turies, culminating in the Roman Empire, the animal life 
conception of the individual was evolving into the social 
life-conception of society and the state. From the advent 
of Christianity and the fall of imperial Rome, history has 
been the gradual change, still going on, from the social to 
the divine life-conception. It is becoming evident to an in- 
creasing number of people that we live in an era of con- 
tradiction between what we know to be the true life-con- 
ception, the divine based on Christ’s teachings, and the 
social life-conception by which our actions are still guided. 
Let but one man follow Christ’s precepts and, at an ever- 
increasing pace, the number will grow until the Kingdom of 
God is established. 

Tolstoy set out to carry his principles into practice. He 
worked in the fields, he made shoes (poor ones to be sure), 
he gave all his property to his wife and lived as a guest 
with his own family. Finally this seemed insufficient and in 
1910 at the age of eighty-two he left home, a pilgrim. Ten 
days after his departure, he died, refusing to see even his 
wife. 



Doctrine of Non-resistance to Evil by Force 
Must Inevitably Be Accepted by Men 
OF THE Present Day * 

Christianity is not a system of rules but a new conception 
of life, and therefore it was not obligatory and was not 
accepted in its true significance by all, but only by a few — 
Christianity is, moreover, prophetic of the destruction of the 
pagan life, and therefore of necessity of the acceptance of the 
Christian doctrines — Non-resistance to evil by force is one 
aspect of the Christian doctrine, which must inevitably in 
our times be accepted by men — Two methods of deciding 
every quarrel — First method is to find a universal definition 
of evil, which all must accept, and to resist this evil by 
force — Second method is the Christian one of complete 
non-resistance by force — Though the failure of the first 
method was recognised since the early days of Christianity, 
it was still proposed, and only as mankind has progressed it 
has become more and more evident that there cannot be any 
universal definition of evil — This is recognized by all at the 
present day, and if force is still used to resist evil, it is not 
because it is now regarded as right, but because people don^t 
know how to avoid it — The difficulty of avoiding it is the 
result of the subtle and complex character of the govern- 
ment use of force — Force is used in four ways: intimida- 
tion, bribery, hypnotism, and coercion by force of arms — 
State-violence can never be suppressed by the forcible over- 

♦“The Kingdom of God is Within You.” Published by Wil- 
liam Heinemann, London, 1894 (Chapter VIII). 
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throw of the government — Men are led by the sufferings 
of the pagan mode of life to the necessity of accepting 
Christ’s teaching with its doctrine of non-resistance by 
force — The consciousness of its truth which is diffused 
throughout our society, will also bring about its acceptance — 
This consciousness is in complete contradiction with our 
life — Tftis is specially obvious in compulsory military serv- 
ice, but through habit and the application of the four 
methods of violence by the State, men do not sec this in- 
consistency of Christianity with the life of a soldier — They 
do not even see it, though the authorities themselves show 
all the immorality of a soldier’s duties with perfect clear- 
ness — The call to military service is the supreme test for 
every man, when the choice is offered him between adopting 
the Christian doctrine of non-resistance, or slavishly sub- 
mitting to the existing state organisation — Men usually re- 
nounce all they hold sacred, and submit to the demands of 
government, seeming to see no other course open to them — 
For men of the pagan conception of life there is no other 
course open, and never will be, in spite of the growing hor- 
rors of war — Society, made up of such men, must perish, 
and no social reorganisation can save it — Pagan life has 
reached its extreme limit, and will annihilate itself. 

It is often said that if Christianity Is a truth, it 
ought to have been accepted by everyone directly it 
appeared, and ought to have transformed men’s 
lives for the better. But this is like saying that If 
the seed were ripe it ought at once to bring forth 
stalk, flower, and fruit. 

The Christian religion is not a legal system which, 
being imposed by violence, may transform men’s 
lives. Christianity is a new and higher conception 
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of life. A new conception of life cannot be imposed 
on men; it can only be freely assimilated. And it 
can only be freely assimilated in two ways: one 
spiritual and internal, the other experimental and 
external. 

Some people — a minority — by a kind of pro- 
phetic instinct divine the truth of the doctrine, sur- 
render themselves to it and adopt it. Others — the 
majority — only through a long course of mistakes, 
experiments, and suffering arc brought to recognise 
the truth of the doctrine and the necessity of adopt- 
ing it. 

And by this experimental external method the 
majority of Christian men have now been brought 
to this necessity of assimilating the doctrine. One 
sometimes wonders what necessitated the corruption 
of Christianity which is now the greatest obstacle to 
its acceptance in its true significance. 

If Christianity had been presented to men in its 
true, uncorrupted form, it would not have been ac- 
cepted by the majority, who would have been as un- 
touched by it as the nations of Asia are now. The 
peoples who accepted it in its corrupt form were 
subjected to its slow but certain influence, and by a 
long course of errors and experiments, and their 
resultant sufferings, have now been brought to the 
necessity of assimilating it in its true significance. 

The corruption of Christianity and its acceptance 
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in its corrupt form by the majority of men was as 
necessary as it is that the seed should remain hid- 
den for a certain time in the earth in order to ger- 
minate. 

Christianity is at once a doctrine of truth and a 
prophecy. Eighteen centuries ago Christianity re- 
vealed to men the truth in which they ought to live, 
and at the same time foretold what human life 
would become if men would not live by it but con- 
tinued to live by their previous principles, and what 
it would become if they accepted the Christian doc- 
trine and carried it out in their lives. 

Laying down in the Sermon on the Mount the 
principles by which to guide men’s lives, Christ said: 
“Whosoever heareth these sayings of mine, and 
doeth them, I will liken him unto a wise man who 
built his house upon a rock; and the rain descended, 
and the floods came, and the winds blew and beat 
upon that house; and it fell not, for it was founded 
on a rock. And everyone that heareth these sayings 
and doeth them not shall be likened unto a foolish 
man who built his house upon the sand; and the 
rain descended, and the floods came, and the winds 
blew and beat upon that house; and it fell: and 
great was the fall of it” (Matt. vii. 24-27)". 

And now after eighteen centuries the prophecy 
has been fulfilled. Not having followed Christ’s 
teaching generally and its application to social life 
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in non-resistance to evil, men have been brought in 
spite of themselves to the inevitable destruction 
foretold by Christ for those who do not fulfil his 
teaching. 

People often think the question of non-resistance 
to evil by force is a theoretical one, which can be 
neglected. Yet this question Is presented by life itself 
to all men, and calls for some answer from every 
thinking man. Ever since Christianity has been out- 
wardly professed, this question Is for men In their 
social life like the question which presents Itself to a 
traveller when the road, on which he has been 
journeying, divides into two branches. He must go 
on and he cannot say: “I will not think about it, but 
will go on just as I did before.” There was one road, 
now there are two, and he must make his choice. 

In the same way since Christ’s teaching has been 
known by men they cannot say: ‘‘I will live as before 
and will not decide the question of resistance or non- 
resistance to evil by force.” At every new struggle 
that arises one must inevitably decide: “Am I, or 
am I not, to resist by force what I regard as evil?” 

The question of resistance or non-resistance to 
evil arose when the first conflict between men took 
place, since every conflict is nothing else than re- 
sistance by force to what each of the combatants 
regards as evil. But before Christ, men did not see 
that resistance by force to what each regards as 
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evil, simply because one thinks evil what the other 
thinks good, is only one of the methods of settling 
the dispute, and that there is another method — that 
of not resisting evil by force at all. 

Before Christ’s teaching, it seemed to men that 
the one only means of settling a dispute was by re- 
sistance to evil by force. And they acted, accord- 
ingly, each of the combatants trying to convince him- 
self and others that what each respectively regards 
as evil Is actually, absolutely evil. 

And to do this from the earliest time men have 
devised definitions of evil and tried to make them 
binding on everyone. And such definitions of evil 
sometimes took the form of laws, supposed to have 
been received by supernatural means, sometimes of 
the commands of rulers or assemblies to whom in- 
fallibility was attributed. Men resorted to violence 
against others and convinced themselves and others 
that they were directing their violence against evil 
recognised as such by all. 

This means was employed from the earliest times, 
especially by those who had gained possession of au- 
thority, and for a long while its irrationality was 
not detected. 

But the longer men lived In the world and the 
more complex their relations became, the more evi- 
dent it was that to resist by force what each regarded 
as evil was Irrational, that conflict was in no way 
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lessened thereby, and that no human definitions can 
succeed in making what some regard as evil be ac- 
cepted as such by others. 

Already at the time Christianity arose it was evi- 
dent to a great number of people in the Roman 
Empire where It arose that what was regarded as 
evil by Nero and Caligula could not be regarded as 
evil by others. Even at that time men had begun to 
understand that human laws, though given out for 
divine laws, were compiled by men, and cannot be 
infallible, whatever the external majesty with which 
they are invested, and that erring men are not ren- 
dered infallible by assembling together and calling 
themselves a senate or any other name. Even at that 
time this was felt and understood by many. And it 
was then that Christ preached his doctrine, which 
consisted not only of the prohibition of resistance to 
evil by force, but gave a new conception of life and 
a means of putting an end to conflict between all 
men, not by making it the duty of one section only 
of mankind to submit without conflict to what is 
prescribed to them by certain authorities, but by 
making it the duty of all — and consequently of those 
in authority — not to resort to force against anyone 
in any circumstances. 

This doctrine was accepted at the time by only a 
very small number of disciples. The majority of 
men, especially all who were In power even after 
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the nominal acceptance of Christianity, continued to 
maintain for themselves the principle of resistance 
by force to what they regarded as evil. So it was un- 
der the Roman and Byzantine emperors, and so it 
continued to be later. 

The insufficiency of the principle of the author- 
itative definition of evil and resistance to it by force, 
evident as it was in the early ages of Christianity, 
becomes still more obvious through the division of 
the Roman Empire into many states of equal au- 
thority, through their hostilities and the internal 
conflicts that broke out within them. 

But men were not ready to accept the solution 
given by Christ, and the old definitions of evil, which 
ought to be resisted, continued to be laid down by 
means of making laws binding on all and enforced 
by forcible means. The authority that decided what 
ought to be regarded as evil and resisted by force 
was at one time the pope, at another an emperor or 
king, an elective assembly or a whole nation. But 
both within and without the state there were always 
men to be found who did not accept as binding on 
themselves the laws given out as the decrees of a 
god, or made by men invested with a sacred char- 
acter, or the institutions supposed to represent 
the will of the nation; and there were men who 
thought good what the existing authorities regarded 
as bad, and who struggled against the authorities 
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with the same violence as was employed against 
them. 

The men invested with religious authority re- 
garded as evil what the men and institutions, in- 
vested with temporal authority, regarded as good 
and vice versa, and the struggle grew more and 
more intense. And the longer men used violence as 
the means of settling their disputes, the more ob- 
vious it became that it was an unsuitable means, 
since there could be no external authority able to de- 
fine evil recognised by all. 

Things went on like this for eighteen centuries 
and at last reached the present position in which it 
is absolutely obvious that there is, and can be, no 
external definition of evil binding upon all. Men 
have come to the point of ceasing to believe in the 
possibility or even desirability of finding and estab- 
lishing such a general definition. It has come to men 
in power ceasing to attempt to prove that what they 
regard as evil is evil, and simply declaring that they 
regard as evil what they don’t like, while their sub- 
jects no longer obey them because they accept the 
definition of evil laid down by them, but simply obey 
because they cannot help themselves. It was not be- 
cause it was a good thing, necessary and beneficial 
to men, and the contrary course would have been an 
evil, but simply because it was the will of those in 
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power that Nice was incorporated into France, and 
Lorraine into Germany, and Bohemia into Austria, 
and that Poland was divided, and Ireland and India 
ruled by the English government, and that the Chi- 
nese are attacked and the Africans slaughtered, and 
the Chinese prevented from immigrating by the 
Americans, and the Jews persecuted by the Russians, 
and that landowners appropriate lands they do not 
cultivate and capitalists enjoy the fruits of the la- 
bour of others. It has come to the present state of 
things; one set of men commit acts of violence no 
longer on the pretext of resistance to evil, but simply 
for their profit or their caprice, and another set sub- 
mit to violence, not because they suppose, as was 
supposed in former times, that this violence was 
practised upon them for the sake of securing them 
from evil, but simply because they cannot avoid It. 

If the Roman, or the man of mediaeval times, or 
the average Russian of fifty years ago as I remem- 
ber him, was convinced without a shade of doubt 
that the violence of authority was indispensable to 
preserve him from evil; that taxes, dues, serfage, 
prisons, scourging, knouts, executions, the army and 
war were what ought to be, — we know now that one 
can seldom find a man who believes that all these 
means of violence preserve anyone from any evil 
whatever, and indeed does not clearly perceive that 
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most of these acts of violence to which he is ex- 
posed, and in which he has some share, are in them- 
selves a great and useless evil. 

There is no one to-day who does not see the use- 
lessness and injustice of collecting taxes from the 
toiling masses to enrich idle officials ; or the senseless- 
ness of inflicting punishments on weak or depraved 
persons in the shape of transportation from one 
place to another, or of imprisonment in a fortress 
where, living in security and indolence, they only 
become weaker and more depraved; or the worse 
than uselessness and injustice, the positive insanity 
and barbarity of preparations for war and of wars, 
causing devastation and ruin, and having no kind 
of justification. Yet these forms of violence con- 
tinue and are supported by the very people who see 
their uselessness, injustice and cruelty, and suffer 
from them. If fifty years ago the idle rich man and 
the illiterate labourer were both alike convinced that 
their state of everlasting holiday for one and ever- 
lasting toil for the other was ordained by God hirn- 
self, we know very well that nowadays, thanks to 
the growth of population and the diffusion of books 
and education, it would be hard to find In Europe, 
or even in Russia, either among rich or poor, a man 
to whom in one shape or another a doubt as to the 
justice of this state of things had never presented 
itself. The rich know that they are guilty in the 
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very fact of being rich, and try to expiate their 
guilt by sacrifices to art and science, as of old they 
expiated their sins by sacrifices to the Church. And 
even the larger half of the working people openly 
declare that the existing order is iniquitous and 
bound to be destroyed or reformed. One set of re- 
ligious people of whom there are millions in Rus- 
sia, the so-called sectaries, consider the existing 
social order as unjust and to be destroyed on the 
ground of the Gospel teaching taken in its true 
sense. Others regard it as unjust on the ground of 
the socialistic, communistic, or anarchistic theories, 
which are springing up in the lower strata of the 
working people. Violence no longer rests on the be- 
lief In its utility, but only on the fact of its having 
existed so long, and being organised by the ruling 
classes who profit by it, so that those who are under 
their authority cannot extricate themselves from 
it. The governments of our day — all of them, the 
most despotic and the liberal alike — have become 
what Herzen so well called “Ghengis Khan with 
the telegraph that is to say, organisations of vio- 
lence based on no principle but the grossest tyranny, 
and at the same time taking advantage of all the 
means invented by science for the peaceful collective 
social activity of free and equal men, used by them 
to enslave and oppress their fellows. 

Governments and the ruling classes no longer 
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take their stand on right or even on the semblance 
of justice, but on a skilful organisation carried to 
such a point of perfection by the aid of science that 
every one is caught in the circle of violence and has 
no chance of escaping from it. This circle is made 
up now of four methods of working upon men, 
joined together like the links of a chain ring. 

The first and oldest method is intimidation. This 
consists in representing the existing state organisa- 
tion (whatever it may be — free republic or the most 
savage despotism) as something sacred and immuta- 
ble, and therefore following any efforts to alter it 
with the cruellest punishments. This method is in 
use now — as it has been from olden times — wher- 
ever there is a government: in Russia against the so- 
called Nihilists, in America against Anarchists, in 
France against Imperialists, Legitimists, Commu- 
nards, and Anarchists. 

Railways, telegraphs, telephones, photographs, 
and the great perfection of the means of getting 
rid of men for years without killing them, by solitary 
confinement, where, hidden from the world, they 
perish and arc forgotten, and the many other mod- 
ern inventions employed by government, give such 
power that when once authority has come into 
certain hands, the police, open and secret, the ad- 
ministration and prosecutors, gaolers and execution- 
ers of all kinds, do their work so zealously that there 
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is no chance of overturning the government, how- 
ever cruel and senseless it may be. 

The second method is corruption. It consists in 
plundering the industrious working people of their 
wealth by means of taxes and distributing it in satis- 
fying the greed of officials, who are bound in return 
to support and keep up the oppression of the peo- 
ple. These bought officials, from the highest minis- 
ters to the poorest copying clerks, make up an un- 
broken network of men bound together by the same 
interest — that of living at the expense of the people. 
They become the richer the more submissively they 
carry out the will of the government; and at all 
times and places, sticking at nothing, in all depart- 
ments support by word and deed the violence of gov- 
ernment on which their own prosperity also rests. 

The third method is what I can only describe as 
hypnotising the people. This consists in checking the 
moral development of men, and by various sugges- 
tions keeping them back in the ideal of life, out- 
grown by mankind at large, on which the power of 
government rests. This hypnotising process is or- 
ganised at the present in the most complex manner, 
and starting from their earliest childhood continues 
to act on men till the day of their death. It begins in 
their earliest years in the compulsory schools, cre- 
ated for this purpose, in which the children have 
instilled into them the ideas of life of their ancestors, 
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which are in direct antagonism with the conscience 
of the modern world. In countries where there is 
a state religion, they teach the children the sense- 
less blasphemies of the church catechisms, together 
with the duty of obedience to their superiors. In re- 
publican states they teach them the savage super- 
stition of patriotism and the same pretended obedi- 
ence to the governing authorities. 

The process is kept up during later years by the 
encouragement of the religious and patriotic super- 
stitions. 

The religious superstition is encouraged by estab- 
lishing, with money taken from the people, temples, 
processions, memorials, and festivals, which, aided 
by painting, architecture, music, and incense, intoxi- 
cate the people, and above all by the support of the 
clergy, whose duty consists in brutalising the people 
and keeping them in a permanent state of stupefac- 
tion by their teaching, the solemnity of their serv- 
ices, their sermons, and their interference in private 
life — at births, deaths, and marriages. The patriotic 
superstition is encouraged by the creation, with 
money taken from the people, of national fetes, 
spectacles, monuments, and festivals to dispose men 
to attach importance to their own nation, and to 
the aggrandisement of the state and its rulers, and 
to feel antagonism and even hatred for other na- 
tions. With these objects under despotic govern- 
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ments there is direct prohibition against printing and 
disseminating books to enlighten the people, and 
everyone who might rouse the people from their 
lethargy is exiled or imprisoned. Moreover under 
every government without exception everything is 
kept back that might emancipate and everything en- 
couraged that tends to corrupt the people, such as 
literary works tending to keep them in the barbarism 
of religious and patriotic superstition, all kinds of 
sensual amusements, spectacles, circuses, theatres, 
and even the physical means of inducing stupefac- 
tion, as tobacco and alcohol, which form the prin- 
cipal source of revenue of states. Even prostitution 
is encouraged and not only recognised but even or- 
ganised by the government in the majority of states. 
So much for the third method. 

The fourth method consists in selecting from all 
the men who have been stupefied and enslaved by 
the three former methods a certain number, expos- 
ing them to special and intensified means of stupe- 
faction and brutalisation and so making them into 
a passive instrument for carrying out all the cruel- 
ties and brutalities needed by the government. This 
result is attained by taking them at that youthful 
age when men have not had time to form clear and 
definite principles of morals, and removing them 
from all natural and human conditions of life, home, 
family and kindred, and useful labour. They are shut 
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up together in barracks, dressed in special clothes^ 
and worked upon by cries, drums, music, and shining 
objects to go through certain daily actions Invented 
for this purpose, and by this means are brought 
into an hypnotic condition in which they cease to be 
men and become mere senseless machines, submis- 
sive to the hypnotlser. These physically vigorous 
young men (In these days of universal conscription 
all young men) hypnotised, armed with murderous 
weapons, always obedient to the governing author- 
ities and ready for any act of violence at their com- 
mand, constitute the fourth and principal method 
of enslaving men. 

By this method the circle of violence Is com- 
pleted. 

Intimidation, corruption, and hypnotising bring 
people into a condition in which they are willing to 
be soldiers; the soldiers give the power of punishing 
and plundering them (and purchasing officials with 
the spoils), and hypnotising them and converting 
them in time Into these same soldiers again. 

The circle is complete, and there Is no chance 
of breaking through it by force. 

Some persons maintain that freedom from vio- 
lence, or at least a great diminution of it, may be 
gained by the oppressed forcibly overturning the 
oppressive government and replacing it by a new 
one under which such violence and oppression will 
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be unnecessary; but they deceive themselves and 
others, and their efforts do not better the position 
of the oppressed but only make it worse. Their 
conduct only tends to increase the despotism of 
government. Their efforts only afford a plausible 
pretext for government to strengthen their power. 

Even if we admit that under a combination of cir- 
cumstances specially unfavourable for the govern- 
ment, as in France in 1870, any government might 
be forcibly overturned and the power transferred 
to other hands, the new authority would rarely be 
less oppressive than the old one; on the contrary, 
always having to defend itself against its dispos- 
sessed and exasperated enemies, it would be more 
despotic and cruel, as has always been the rule in all 
revolutions. 

While socialists and communists regard the in- 
dividualistic, capitalistic organisation of society as 
an evil, and the anarchists regard as an evil all gov- 
ernment whatever, there are royalists, conservatives, 
and capitalists who consider any socialistic or com- 
munistic organisation or anarchy as an evil, and all 
these parties have no means other than violence to 
bring men to agreement. Whichever of these parties 
were successful in bringing their schemes to pass, 
must resort to support its authority to all the exist- 
ing methods of violence and even invent new ones. 

The oppressed would be another set of people, 
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and coercion would take some new form; but the 
violence and oppression would be unchanged or even 
more cruel, since hatred would be intensified by the 
struggle, and new forms of oppression would have 
been devised. So it has always been after all revolu- 
tions and all attempts at revolution, all conspiracies, 
and all violent changes of government. Every con- 
flict only strengthens the means of oppression in 
the hands of those who happen at a given moment to 
be in power. 

The position of our Christian society, and espe- 
cially the ideals most current in it, prove this in a 
strikingly convincing way. 

There remains now only one sphere of human 
life not encroached upon by government authority 
— that is the domestic, economic sphere, the sphere 
of private life and labour. And even this is now — 
thanks to the efforts of communists and socialists — 
being gradually encroached upon by government, so 
that labour and recreation, dwellings, dress, and 
food will gradually, if the hopes of the reformers 
are successful, be prescribed and regulated by gov- 
ernment. 

The slow progress of eighteen centuries has 
brought the Christian nations again to the necessity 
of deciding the question they have evaded — the ques- 
tion of the acceptance or non-acceptance of Christ’s 
teaching, and the question following upon it in so- 
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cial life of resistance or non-resistance to evil by 
force. But there is this difference: that whereas 
formerly men could accept or refuse to accept the 
solution given by Christ, now that solution cannot 
be avoided, since it alone can save men from the 
slavery in which they are caught like a net. 

But it is not only the misery of the position which 
makes this inevitable. 

While the pagan organisation has been proved 
more and more false, the truth of the Christian re- 
ligion has been growing more and more evident. 

Not in vain have the best men of Christian hu- 
manity, who apprehended the truth by spiritual 
intuition, for eighteen centuries testified to it in spite 
of every menace, every privation, and every suffer- 
ing. By their martyrdom they passed on the truth 
to the masses, and impressed it on their hearts. 

Christianity has penetrated into tiie consciousness 
of humanity, not only negatively by the demonstra- 
tion of the impossibility of continuing in the pagan 
life, but also through its simplification, its increased 
clearness and freedom from the superstitions inter- 
mingled with it, and its diffusion through all classes 
of the population. 

Eighteen centuries of Christianity have not passed 
without an effect even on those who accepted it only 
externally. These eighteen centuries have brought 
men so far that even while they continue to live the 
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pagan life which is no longer consistent with the 
development of humanity, they not only see clearly 
all the wretchedness of their position, but in the 
depths of their souls they believe (they can only 
live through this belief) that the only salvation 
from this position is to be found in fulfilling the 
Christian doctrine in its true significance. As to the 
time and manner of salvation, opinions are divided 
according to the intellectual development and the 
prejudices of each society. But every man of the 
modern world recognises that our salvation lies in 
fulfilling the law of Christ. Some believers in the 
supernatural character of Christianity hold that sal- 
vation will come when all men are brought to believe 
in Christ, whose second coming is at hand. Other 
believers in supernatural Christianity hold that sal- 
vation will come through the Church, which will 
draw all men into its fold, train them in the Chris- 
tian virtues, and transform their life. A third sec- 
tion, who do not admit the divinity of Christ, hold 
that the salvation of mankind will be brought about 
by slow and gradual process, through which the 
pagan principles of our existence will be replaced by 
the principles of liberty, equality and fraternity — 
that Is, by Christian principles. A fourth section, 
who believe in the social revolution, hold that sal- 
vation will come when through a violent revolution 
men are forced into community of property, aboli- 
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tion of government, and collective, instead of in- 
dividual, industry — that is to say, the realisation of 
one side of the Christian doctrine. In one way or 
another all men of our day in their inner conscious- 
ness condemn the existing effete pagan order, and 
admit, often unconsciously and while regarding 
themselves as hostile to Christianity, that our sal- 
vation is only to be found in the application of the 
Christian doctrine, or parts of it, in its true signifi- 
cance to our daily life, 

Christianity cannot, as its Founder said, be re- 
alised by the majority of men all at once; it must 
grow like a huge tree from a tiny seed. And so it 
has grown, and now has reached its full develop- 
ment, not yet in actual life, but in the conscience of 
men of to-day. 

Now not only the minority, who have always com- 
prehended Christianity by spiritual intuition, but 
all the vast majority who seem so far from it in their 
social existence recognise its true significance. 

Look at individual men in their private life, lis- 
ten to their standards of conduct in their judgment 
of one another; hear not only their public utter- 
ances, but the counsels given by parents and guard- 
ians to the young in their charge; and you will see 
that, far as their social life, based on violence, may 
be from realising Christian truth, in their private 
life, what is considered good by all without excep- 
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tion are nothing but the Christian virtues, what is 
considered as bad is nothing but the antichristian 
vices. Those who consecrate their lives self-sacrific- 
ingly to the service of humanity are regarded as the 
best men. The selfish, who make use of the misfor- 
tunes of others for their own advantage, are re- 
garded as the worst of men. 

Though some non-Christian ideals, such as 
strength, courage and wealth, are still worshipped 
by a few who have not been penetrated by the Chris- 
tian spirit, these ideals are out of date and are 
abandoned, if not by all, at least by all those re- 
garded as the best people. There are no ideals, other 
than the Christian ideals, which are accepted by all 
and regarded as binding on all. 

The position of our Christian humanity, if you 
look at it from the outside, with all its cruelty and 
degradation of men, is terrible indeed. But if one 
looks at it within, in its inner consciousness, the 
spectacle it presents is absolutely different. 

All the evil of our life seems to exist only because 
it has been so for so long; those who do the evil 
have not had time yet to learn how to act other- 
wise, though they do not want to act as they do. 

All the evil seems to exist through some cause 
independent of the conscience of men. 

Strange and contradictory as it seems, all men 
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of the present day hate the very social order they 
are themselves supporting. 

I think it is Max Muller who describes the amaze- 
ment of an Indian convert to Christianity who, after 
absorbing the essence of the Christian doctrine, came 
to Europe and saw the actual life of Christians. 
Pie could not recover from his astonishment at the 
complete contrast between the reality and what he 
had expected to find among Christian nations. If we 
feel no astonishment at the contrast between our 
convictions and our conduct, that is because the in- 
fluences, tending to obscure the contrast, produce an 
effect upon us too. We need only look at our life 
from the point of view of that Indian, who under- 
stood Christianity in its true significance, without 
any compromises or concessions, we need but look 
at the savage brutalities of which our life is full, to 
be appalled at the contradictions in the midst of 
which we live often without observing them. 

We need only recall the preparations for war, the 
mitrailleuses, the silver-gilt bullets, the torpedoes 
and — the Red Cross; the solitary prison-cells, the 
experiments of execution by electricity — and the 
care of the hygienic welfare of prisoners; the phi- 
lanthropy of the rich, and — their life, which pro- 
duces the poor they are benefiting. 

And these inconsistencies are not, as it might 
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seem, because men pretend to be Christians while 
they are really pagans, but because of something 
lacking in men, or some kind of force hindering them 
from being what they already feel themselves to be 
in their consciousness, and what they genuinely wish 
to be. Men of the present day do not merely pretend 
to hate oppression, inequality, class distinction, and 
every kind of cruelty to animals as well as human 
beings. They genuinely detest all this, but they do 
not know how to put a stop to it, or perhaps can- 
not decide to give up what preserves it all, and seems 
to them necessary. 

Indeed, ask every man separately whether he 
thinks it laudable and worthy of a man of this age 
to hold a position from which he receives a salary 
disproportionate to his work; to take from the peo- 
ple — often in poverty — taxes to be spent on con- 
structing cannon, torpedoes, and other instruments 
of butchery, so as to make war on people with whom 
we wish to be at peace, and who feel the same wish 
in regard to us ; or to receive a salary for devoting 
one’s whole life to constructing these instruments 
of butchery, or to preparing oneself and others for 
the work of murder. And ask him whether it is laud- 
able and worthy of a man, and suitable for a Chris- 
tian, to employ himself, for a salary, in seizing 
wretched, misguided, often illiterate and drunken, 
creatures because they appropriate the property of 
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others — on a much smaller scale than we do— or 
because they kill men in a different fashion from that 
in which we undertake to do it — and shutting them 
in prison for it, ill-treating them, and killing them? 
And whether it is laudable and worthy of a man 
and a Christian to preach for a salary to the people, 
not Christianity, but superstitions which one knows 
to be stupid and pernicious. And whether it is laud- 
able and worthy of a man to rob his neighbour for 
his gratification, of what he wants to satisfy his sim- 
plest needs, as the great landowners do? Or to force 
him to exhausting labour beyond his strength, to 
augment one’s wealth, as do factory owners and 
manufacturers? Or to profit by the poverty of men 
to increase one’s gains, as merchants do? And every 
one taken separately, especially if one’s remarks are 
directed at some one else, not himself, will answer 
“No 1” And yet the very man who sees all the base- 
ness of those actions, of his own free will, uncoerced 
by any one, often even for no pecuniary profit, but 
only from childish vanity, for a china cross, a scrap 
of ribbon, a bit of fringe he is allowed to wear, will 
enter military service, become a magistrate or jus- 
tice of the peace, commissioner, archbishop or bea- 
dle, though in fulfilling these offices he must" commit 
acts the baseness and shamefulness of which he can- 
not fail to recognise. 

I know that many of these men will confidently 
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try to prove that they have reasons for regarding 
their position as legitimate and quite indispensable. 
They will say in their defence that authority is 
given by God, that the functions of the state are in- 
dispensable for the welfare of humanity, that prop- 
erty is not opposed to Christianity; that the rich 
young man was only commanded to sell all he had 
and give to the poor if he wished to be perfect; 
that the existing distribution of property and our 
commercial system must always remain as they 
are, and are to the advantage of all, and so on. 
But, however much they try to deceive themselves 
and others, they all know that what they are doing 
is opposed to all the beliefs which they profess, and 
in the depths of their souls, when they are left alone 
with their conscience, they are ashamed and miser- 
able at the recollection of it, especially if the base- 
ness of their action has been pointed out to them. A 
man of the present day, whether he believes in the 
divinity of Christ or not, cannot fail to see that 
to assist in the capacity of Tsar, minister, governor 
or commissioner, in taking from a poor family Its 
last cow for taxes to be spent on cannons, or on the 
pay and pensions of idle officials, who live In lux- 
ury and are worse than useless; or in putting Into 
prison some man we have ourselves corrupted, and 
throwing his family on the streets; or in plunder- 
ing and butchering in war; or in inculcating savage 
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and idolatrous superstitions in the place of the law 
of Christ ; or in impounding the cow found on one’s 
land though it belongs to a man who has no land; 
or to cheat the workman in a factory by imposing 
fines for accidentally spoiled articles; or making a 
poor man pay double the value for anything simply 
because he is in the direst poverty; — not a man of 
the present day can fail to know that all these ac- 
tions are base and disgraceful, and that they need 
not do them. They all know it. They know that 
what they are doing is wrong, and would not do 
it for anything in the world if they had the power 
of resisting the forces which shut their eyes to 
the criminality of their actions and impel them to 
commit them. 

In nothing is the pitch of inconsistency modern 
life has attained to so evident as in universal con- 
scription, which Is the last resource and the final 
expression of violence. 

Indeed, it is only because this state of universal 
armament has been brought about gradually and 
imperceptibly, and because governments have ex- 
erted, in maintaining it, every resource of intimida- 
tion, corruption, brutalisation and violence, that we 
do not see its flagrant inconsistency with the Chris- 
tian ideas and sentiments by which the modern world 
is permeated. 

We are so accustomed to the inconsistency that 
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we do not see all the hideous folly and Immorality 
of men voluntarily choosing the profession of butch- 
ery as though it were an honourable career, of poor 
wretches submitting to conscription, or in countries 
where compulsory service has not been introduced, 
of people voluntarily abandoning a life of industry 
to recruit soldiers and train them as murderers. We 
know that all of these men are either Christians, or 
profess humane and liberal principles, and they 
know that they thus become partly responsible — 
through universal conscription, personally respon- 
sible — for the most insane, aimless and brutal mur- 
ders. And yet they all do it. 

More than that, in Germany, where compulsory 
service first originated, Caprivi has given expression 
to what had been hitherto so assiduously concealed 
— that Is, that the men that the soldiers will have 
to kill are not foreigners alone, but their own coun- 
trymen, the very working people from whom they 
themselves are taken. And this admission has not 
opened people’s eyes, has not horrified them ! They 
still go like sheep to the slaughter, and submit to 
everything required of them. 

And that is not all : the Emperor of Germany has 
lately shown still more clearly the duties of the army, 
by thanking and rewarding a soldier for killing a de- 
fenceless citizen who made his approach incautiously. 
By rewarding an action always regarded as base 
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and cowardly even by men on the lowest level of 
morality, William has shown that a soldier’s chief 
duty — the one most appreciated by the authorities 
— is that of executioner; and not a professional exe- 
cutioner who kills only condemned criminals, but one 
ready to butcher any innocent man at the word of 
command. 

And even that is not all. In 1892, the same Wil- 
liam, the enfant terrible of state authority, who says 
plainly what other people only think, in addressing 
some soldiers gave public utterance to the following 
speech, which was reported next day in thousands of 
newspapers: — “Conscripts!” he said, “you have 
sworn fidelity to me before the altar and the minis- 
ter of God! You are still too young to understand 
all the importance of what has been said here; let 
your care before all things be to obey the orders and 
instructions given you. You have sworn fidelity to 
me, lads of my guard; that means that you are now 
my soldiers, that you have given yourselves to me 
body and soul. For you there is now but one enemy, 
my enemy. In these days of Socialistic sedition it 
may come to pass that I command you to fire on 
your own kindred, your brothers, even your own fa- 
thers and mothers — which God forbid! even then 
you are bound to obey my orders without hesita- 
tion.” 

This man expresses what all sensible rulers think, 
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but studiously conceal. He says openly that the sol- 
diers are in his service, at his disposal, and must be 
read for his advantage to murder even their broth- 
ers and fathers. 

In the most brutal words he frankly exposes all 
the horror and criminality for which men prepare 
themselves in entering the army, and the depths of 
ignominy to which they fall in promising obedience. 
Like a bold hypnotiser, he tests the degree of in- 
sensibility of the hypnotised subject. He touches his 
skin with a red-hot iron; the skin smokes and 
scorches, but the sleeper does not awake. 

This miserable man, imbecile and di'unk v/ith 
power, outrages in this utterance everything that can 
be sacred for a man of the modern world. And yet 
all the Christians, liberals, and cultivated people, far 
from resenting this outrage, did not even observe it. 

The last, the most extreme test is put before men 
in its coarsest form. And they do not seem even to 
notice that it is a test, that there is any choice about 
it. They seem to think there is no course open but 
slavish submission. One would have thought these 
insane words, which outrage everything a man of 
the present day holds sacred, must rouse indigna- 
tion. But there has been nothing of the kind. 

All the young men through the whole of Europe 
are exposed year after year to this test, and, with 
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very few exceptions, they all renounce all that a 
man can hold sacred, all express their readiness to 
kill their brothers, even their fathers, at the bidding 
of the first crazy creature, dressed up in a livery with 
red and gold trimming, and only wait to be told 
where and when they are to kill. And they actually 
are ready. 

Every savage has something he holds sacred, 
something for which he is ready to suffer, something 
he will not consent to do. But what is it that is 
sacred to the civilised man of to-day? They say to 
him: “You must become my slave, and this slavery 
may force you to kill even your own father;” and 
he, often very well educated, trained in all the sci- 
ences at the university, quietly puts his head under 
the yoke. They dress him up in a clown’s costume, 
and order him to cut capers, turn and twist and bow, 
and kill — he does it all submissively. And when they 
let him go, he seems to shake himself and go back 
to his former life, and he continues to discourse upon 
the dignity of man, liberty, equality and fraternity 
as before. 

“Yes, but what is one to do?” people often ask 
in genuine perplexity; “if every one would stand out 
it would be something, but by myself I shall only 
suffer v.^ithout doing any good to any one.” 

And that is true. A man with the social concep- 
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tion of life cannot resist. The aim of his life is his 
personal welfare. It is better for his personal wel- 
fare for him to submit and he submits. 

Whatever they do to him, however they torture 
or humiliate him, he will submit, for, alone, he can 
do nothing: he has no principle for the sake of 
which he could resist violence alone. And those who 
control them never allow them to unite together. It 
is often said that the invention of terrible weapons 
of destruction will put an end to war. That is an 
error. As the means of extermination are improved, 
the means of reducing men who hold the state con- 
ception of life to submission can be improved to 
correspond. They may slaughter them by thousands, 
by millions, they may tear them to pieces, still they 
will march to war like senseless cattle. Some will 
want beating to make them move, others will be 
proud to go if they are allowed to wear a scrap of 
ribbon or gold lace. 

And of this mass of men so brutalised as to be 
ready to promise to kill their own parents, the social 
reformers — conservatives, liberals, socialists, and 
anarchists— propose to form a rational and moral 
society. What sort of moral and rational society can 
be formed out of such elements? With warped and 
rotten planks you cannot build a house, however you 
put them together. And to form a rational moral 
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society of such men is just as impossible a task. They 
can be formed into nothing but a herd of cattle, 
driven by the shouts and whips of the herdsmen. As 
indeed they are. 

So, then, we have on one side men calling them- 
selves Christians, and professing the principles of 
liberty, equality and fraternity, and along with that 
ready — in the name of liberty — to submit to the 
most slavish degradation — in the name of equality 
— to accept the crudest, most senseless division of 
men by externals merely into higher and lower 
classes, allies and enemies, and — in the name of fra- 
ternity — ready to murder their brothers.^ 

The contradiction between life and conscience and 
the misery resulting from it have reached the ex- 
treme limit and can go no further. The state organ- 
isation of life based on violence, the aim of which 
was the security of personal, family and social wel- 
fare, has come to the point of renouncing the very 
objects for which it was founded — it has reduced 
men to absolute renunciation and loss of the welfare 
it was to secure. 

^The fact that among certain nations, as the English and the 
American, military service is not compulsory (though already one 
hears there are some who advocate that it should be made so) 
does not affect the servility of the citizens to the government in 
principle. Here we have each to go and kill or be killed, there 
they have each to give the fruit of their toil to pay for the re- 
cruiting and training of soldiers. 
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The first half of the prophecy has been fulfilled 
in the generation of men who have not accepted 
Christ’s teaching. Their descendants have been 
brought now to the absolute necessity of putting the 
truth of the second half to the test of experience. 



VI 


LEO XIII 

1810-1903 

Leo XIII was, in certain respects, the most distinguished 
of the modern Pontiffs. The Roman Catholic Church was 
guided by him through several crises with skill and safety. 
He was a profound scholar, a wise statesman, and in addi- 
tion, the author of numerous encyclicals distinguished for the 
beauty of their style as well as for intellectual and religious 
wisdom. 

Joachim Pecci came from the Italian nobility. His father 
served under the first Napoleon; but his mother, piously 
inclined, brought up her slender and delicate son with a 
view to the priesthood. In 1837 was ordained priest and 
in the same year made Governor of Benevento, a place in 
Papal territory infested by bandits. Having put an end to 
these pests Pecci was made Nuncio to Belgium, then Arch- 
bishop of Perugia, and in 1853, ^ Cardinal. In 1887 Pius IX 
brought him to Rome as Camerlengo, the official in charge 
of ‘‘temporalities.” One year later he was made Pope, 
choosing the name, Leo XIII. 

Three problems of peculiar gravity engrossed his pontif- 
icate. First came the political. The strident nationalism of 
our own day was already in full swing by 1878. In Germany 
and in France and in Italy the Apostolic See was in the 
midst of political warfare. In England, Russia, and Amer- 
ica there were also political adjustments demanded which 
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necessitated a clear vision and a tactful hand. Secondly, in 
the intellectual field the Catholic Church, like the Protestant 
bodies, was confronted on the one hand with the theory of 
evolution and on the other by advanced biblical criticism. 
And finally, throughout western Europe, socialism was grow- 
ing rapidly and winning converts to Marxian materialism, 
even from within the fold of the Church. 

The German Kulturkampf, waged by Bismarck against 
Leo’s predecessor, Pius IX, was gradually brought to an 
end. Leo XIII wrote a friendly letter to the Emperor of 
Germany, and even toward Bismarck the Pope was willing 
to extend an olive branch. The Iron Chancellor, after a 
time, grasped it firmly. He first tried, without success, to 
gain Papal recognition for the validity of his anti-Catholic 
May Laws — if unenforced. Failing this, Bismarck gave way. 
The Socialists were to him a greater enemy than the Cath- 
olics. As for William II, four times did that monarch visit 
the Vatican. At the end of Leo’s pontificate no country was 
on better terms with the Papacy than Germany. 

In France, the Royalists, during the last third of the 
nineteenth century, did a grievous injury to Catholicism by 
identifying their own blundering cause with that of the 
Church. Leo XIII realized this, and addressed a letter to 
the French people urging them to be loyal to the Republic. 
Meanwhile, he contended vigorously for the continuation 
of teaching under the auspices of the monastic orders and 
for the maintenance of the Concordat. And if he did not 
win a victory he at least won delay. That the final rupture 
between Church and State did not occur until after his death 
was in large measure owing to the Pontiff’s moderation and 
kindly feeling toward the Third Republic. 

The Italian situation, if it grew no better, at least grew 
no worse. The Pope refused to accept the Law of Papal 
Guarantees, as did his predecessor, and he continued to re- 
main a prisoner in the Vatican. The State continued, as was 
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Its wont, a campaign against the Holy See. There was no 
yielding here by either side. In Russian Poland, on the other 
hand, the discriminations against the Catholic Church were 
largely done away with through the agency of the Pope. 
In England friendly feelings were engendered by the eleva- 
tion of Newman to the Cardinalate, and in America the 
Pope did much to alleviate anti-Catholic prejudice. 

Of this, in the latter country, there was sufficient. The 
anti-Catholic Know Nothing Party had preceded Leo’s day, 
but the American Protective Association, the A. P. A., had 
proved itself a worthy successor. From 1892 to 1896 it 
proved particularly strong, appealing to the superstitions of 
the masses by the usual devices of Jesuit quotations torn 
from their context, or by forged instructions calling for the 
massacre of the Protestants. This anti-Catholic sentiment 
was gradually lessened through Leo’s action. His interest 
and friendship for the United States was shown in many 
ways. He gave to that country her first Cardinal, Archbishop 
Gibbons of Baltimore. A Catholic university was founded 
in Washington; disputes over Catholic land in the Phil- 
ippines were amicably settled; and to the Catholics of the 
United States were directed three of the Pope’s famous en- 
cyclicals, breathing the spirit of good will and kindliness. 

The furious ecclesiastical strife which broke out in the 
Protestant world in regard to the theory of evolution found 
slight echo in Catholic circles. The reasons for this are not 
easy to unravel. Since Catholic and Protestant dogma is so 
essentially alike in regard to the general scheme of salva- 
tion, it would seem but natural to suppose that both would 
be alike affected by such a revolutionary doctrine as that of 
the physical kinship of man to the lower animals. 

But such was not the case. Catholic writers as a body 
made no attack on evolution. For the most part, they were 
content to point out certain weak points in the arguments of 
the convinced Darwinians, and to assert that the truths of 
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the Roman Catholic religion had no relation to biological 
truth. The Church, they asserted, deals exclusively with 
the spiritual history of man. That man existed, purely as 
an animal, before he received a soul they did not consider 
probable: but they did not feel it incumbent on them to fight 
that hypothesis. After all, that was a question for the 
scientist, not the theologian. We only know, they said, that 
the human soul cannot evolve from the brute. A special act 
of creation implanted it in man. In other words, biological 
evolution had nothing to do with religion; and therefore 
by the Catholic Church it was officially ignored. 

Scientific discoveries worried Leo XIII not at all. But in 
regard to biblical criticism he was deeply concerned. The 
modernist controversy within the Church did not come to a 
head until the pontificate of his successor, Pius X. The lines 
of Catholic defense, however, were laid down by Leo XIII, 
and they are important. The Bible, he asserted, clearly and 
emphatically, is not like other books. It is inspired by the 
Holy Ghost and cannot err. On the other hand, he pointed 
out, minor mistakes might have crept into the text as the 
result of human error — copyists, for instance, might have 
made them. Also “it must be recognized that the sacred 
writings are wrapped in a certain religious obscurity, and 
that no one can enter into their interior without a guide.^’ 
The guides, even the Holy Fathers of the Church, are not 
always infallible. As the Pope assures us in his Providentis- 
simus Deus, “the unshrinking defense of the Holy Scriptures 
does not require that we should equally uphold all the opin- 
ions which each of the Fathers or the more recent inter- 
preters have put forth in explaining it; for it may be that, 
in commenting on passages where physical matters occur, 
they have sometimes expressed the ideas of their own times, 
and thus made statements which in these days have been 
abandoned as incorrect.*’ 

From the point of view of the Pope, the real reply to tlie 
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radical critics of his day was the encouragement of Catholic 
scholarship. By improving this the weakness of the attack 
on the Bible would be demonstrated. Meanwhile, the mere 
text of the Holy Writings was not to be worshipped. Even 
such a good Catholic as the Jesuit, Father Clarke, could 
write in 1894 that the Pentateuch might have had several 
authors, that the use of numerals in the Old Testament was 
not to be taken seriously, that after the ninth verse even the 
last chapter of Mark might be held spurious. 

In one other respect Leo XIII contributed mightily to the 
defense of Catholic philosopliy. His attitude toward the in- 
dustrial and economic conditions of the late nineteenth cen- 
tury, as shown in the encyclical Rerum Novarum, which we 
have given in full, was at once adroit, logical and convinc- 
ing. 

It was adroit. In 1890 the industrial population of western 
Europe, and particularly that portion of it which lived in 
the Rhine valley, Belgium and Silesia, was listening with a 
ready ear to the arguments of Karl Marxes followers. The 
hours of labor and the rewards of toil were unjust. Only 
by becoming Socialists, they told the workingmen, can these 
be bettered. This population had been and still was, Roman 
Catholic, Leo XIII by his encyclical saw to it that it should 
remain so. His insistence that the Church should look after 
the physical welfare of its members negatived the socialistic 
propaganda that the Church was opposed to the best interests 
of the workingman. 

It was logical. Had not the Catholic Church in the Mid- 
dle Ages been opposed to taking money at interest; had it 
not opposed the development of an individualistic philosophy 
of life which had made possible the capitalist? The Church, 
in placing the welfare of the many above the welfare of the 
few, was but returning to a medieval view of life which, it 
contended, it had never abandoned. 

It was convincing. Laissez-faire too long had held the 
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field in western Europe. And a materialistic philosophy of 
life, which set the state upon a high pedestal, too long had 
been triumphant. The Protestant churches either supported 
both laissez-faire and the exaltation of the state, or else 
criticized those doctrines with a voice at once feeble and 
disunited. From the banks of the Tiber came then this ring- 
ing challenge to the omnipotence of the state which many of 
us, even non-Catholic, find comforting in this twentieth 
century. And more important still, came the reassurance 
which cannot too frequently be reasserted: ^^Nay God, Him- 
self, seems to incline rather to those who suffer misfortune; 
for Jesus Christ calls the poor ‘blessed.’ ” 



The Condition of Labor 


Encyclical Letter RERUM NOV ARUM* 

It is not surprising that the spirit of revolutionary 
change, which has long been predominant in the 
nations of the world, should have passed beyond 
politics and made its influence felt in the cognate 
field of practical economy. The elements of a con- 
flict are unmistakable: the growth of industry, and 
the surprising discoveries of science; the changed 
relations of masters and workmen; the enormous 
fortunes of individuals and the poverty of the 
masses; the increased self-reliance and the closer 
mutual combination of the working population ; and, 
finally, a general moral deterioration. The momen- 
tous seriousness of the present state of things just 
now fills every mind with painful apprehension; wise 
men discuss it; practical men propose schemes; pop- 
ular meetings, legislatures, and sovereign princes, 
all are occupied with it — and there is nothing which 
has a deeper hold on public attention. 

Therefore, Venerable Brethren, as on former oc- 

♦Published by the International Catholic Truth Society, Brook- 
lyn, New York. 
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casions, when it seemed opportune to refute false 
teaching, We have addressed you in the interests of 
the Church and of the commonwealth, and have is- 
sued Letters on Political Power, on Human Liberty, 
on the Christian Constitution of the State, and on 
similar subjects, so now We have thought it useful 
to speak on 

The Condition of Labor 

It is a matter on which we have touched once or 
twice already. But in this Letter the responsibility of 
the Apostolic office urges Us to treat the question 
expressly and at length, in order that there may 
be no mistake as to the principles which truth and 
justice dictate for its settlement. The discussion is 
not easy, nor is it free from danger. It is not easy 
to define the relative rights and the mutual duties 
of the wealthy and of the poor, of capital and of 
labor. And the danger lies in this, that crafty agita- 
tors constantly make use of these disputes to pervert 
men’s judgments and to stir up the people to sedi- 
tion. 

But all agree, and there can be no question what- 
ever, that some remedy must be found, and quickly 
found, for the misery and wretchedness which press 
so heavily at this moment on the large majority of 
the very poor. The ancient workmen’s guilds were 
destroyed in the last century, and no other organiza- 
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tion took their place. Public institutions and the laws 
have repudiated the ancient religion. Hence by de- 
grees it has come to pass that working men have 
been given over, isolated and defenceless, to the cal- 
lousness of employers and the greed of unrestrained 
competition. The evil has been increased by rapa- 
cious Usury, which although more than once con- 
demned by the Church, is nevertheless, under a dif- 
ferent form but with the same guilt, still practiced 
by avaricious and grasping men. And to this must be 
added the custom of working by contract, and the 
concentration of so many branches of trade in the 
hands of a few individuals, so that a small number 
of very rich men have been able to lay upon the 
masses of the poor a yoke little better than slavery 
itself. 


Socialists and Private Property 

To remedy these evils the Socialists, working on 
the poor man’s envy of the rich, endeavor to destroy 
private property, and maintain that individual pos- 
sessions should become the common property of all, 
to be administered by the State or by municipal 
bodies. They hold that, by thus transferring prop- 
erty from private persons to the community, the 
present evil state of things will be set to rights, be- 
cause each citizen will then have his equal share 
of whatever there is to enjoy. But their proposals 
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are so clearly futile for all practical purposes, that 
if they were carried out the working man himself 
would be among the first to suffer. Moreover they 
are emphatically unjust, because they would rob the 
lawful possessor, bring the State into a sphere that 
is not its own, and cause complete confusion in the 
community. 

It is surely undeniable that, when a man engages 
in remunerative labor, the very reason and motive of 
his work is to obtain property, and to hold it as 
his own private possession. If one man hires out to 
another his strength or his industry, he does this for 
the purpose of receiving in return what is necessary 
for food and living; he thereby expressly proposes 
to acquire a full and real right, not only to the remu- 
neration, but also to the disposal of that renumera- 
tion as he pleases. Thus, if he lives sparingly, 
saves money, and invests his savings, for greater se- 
curity, in land, the land in such a case is only his 
wages in another form; and, consequently, a working 
man’s little estate thus purchased should be as com- 
pletely at his own disposal as the wages he receives 
for his labor. But it is precisely in this power of dis- 
posal that ownership consists, whether the property 
be land or movable goods. The Socialists, therefore, 
in endeavoring to transfer the possessions of individ- 
uals to the community, strike at the interests of every 
wage earner, for they deprive him of the liberty of 
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disposing of his wages, and thus of all hope and 
possibility of increasing his stock and of bettering 
his condition in life. 

Man's Natural Right to Private Property 

What is of still greater importance, however, is 
that the remedy they propose is manifestly against 
justice. For every man has by nature the right to 
possess property as his own. This is one of the chief 
points of distinction between man and the animal cre- 
ation. For the brute has no power of self-direction, 
but is governed by two chief instincts, which keep 
his powers alert, move him to use his strength, and 
determine him to action without the power of choice. 
These instincts are self-preservation and the propa- 
gation of the species. Both can attain their purpose 
by means of things which are close at hand; beyond 
their surroundings the brute creation cannot go, for 
they are moved to action by sensibility alone, and 
by the things which sense perceives. But with man it 
is different indeed. He possesses, on the one hand, 
the full perfection of animal nature, and therefore 
he enjoys, at least, as much as the rest of the animal 
race, the fruition of the things of the body. But 
animality, however perfect, is far from being the 
whole of humanity, and is indeed humanity’s humble 
handmaid, made to serve and obey. It is the mind, 
or the reason, which is the chief thing in us who are 
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human beings ; it is this which makes a human being 
human, and distinguishes him essentially and com- 
pletely from the brute. And on this account — viz., 
that man alone among animals possesses reason — it 
must be within his right to have things not merely 
for temporary and momentary use, as other living 
beings have them, but in stable and permanent pos- 
session ; he must have not only things which perish in 
the using, but also those which, though used, remain 
for use in the future. 

This becomes still more clearly evident if we 
consider man’s nature a little more deeply. For man, 
comprehending by the power of his reason things 
innumerable, and joining the future with the present 
— being, moreover, the master of his own acts — 
governs himself by the foresight of his counsel, un- 
der the eternal law and the power of God, Whose 
Providence governs all things. Wherefore it is in 
his power to exercise his choice not only on things 
which regard his present welfare, but also on those 
which will be for his advantage in time to come. 
Hence man not only can possess the fruits of the 
earth, but also the earth itself; for of the products 
of the earth he can make provision for the future. 
Man’s needs do not die out, but recur; satisfied to- 
day, they demand new supplies to-morrow. Nature, 
therefore, owes to man a storehouse that shall never 
fail the daily supply of his daily wants. And this he 
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finds only in the inexhaustible fertility of the earth. 

Nor must we, at this stage, have recourse to the 
State. 

Man is Older Than the State 

And he holds the right of providing for the life of 
his body prior to the formation of any State. And 
to say that God has given the earth to the use and 
enjoyment of the universal human race is not to 
deny that there can be private property. For God 
has granted the earth to mankind in general; not in 
the sense that all without distinction can deal with 
it as they please, but rather that no part of it has 
been assigned to any one in particular, and that the 
limits of private possession have been left to be 
fixed by man’s own industry and the laws of individ- 
ual peoples. Moreover, the earth, though divided 
among private owners, ceases not thereby to minister 
to the needs of all ; for there is no one who does not 
live on what the land brings forth. Those who do 
not possess the soil, contribute their labor; so that it 
may be truly said that all human subsistence is de- 
rived either from labor on one’s own land, or from 
some laborious industry which is paid either in the 
produce of the land itself or in that which is ex- 
changed for what the land brings forth. 

Here, again, we have another proof that private 
ownership is according to nature’s law. For that 
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which is required for the preservation of life and for 
life’s well-being, is produced in great abundance by 
the earth, but not until man has brought it into cul- 
tivation and lavished upon it his care and skill. Now, 
when man thus spends the industry of his mind and 
the strength of his body in procuring the fruits of 
nature, by that act he makes his own that portion 
of nature’s field which he cultivates — that portion 
on which he leaves, as it were, the impress of his 
own personality; and it cannot but be just that he 
should possess that portion as his own, and should 
have a right to keep it without molestation. 

These arguments are so strong and convincing 
that it seems surprising that certain obsolete opin- 
ions should now be revived in opposition to what is 
here laid down. We are told that it is right for 
private persons to have the use of the soil and the 
fruits of their land, but that it is unjust for anyone 
to possess as owner either the land on which he has 
built or the estate. which he has cultivated. But those 
who assert this do not perceive that they are robbing 
man of what his own labor has produced. For the 
soil which is tilled and cultivated with toil and skill 
utterly changes its condition; it was wild before, it 
is now fruitful; it was barren, and now it brings 
forth in abundance. That which has thus altered 
and improved it becomes so truly part of itself as to 
be in a great measure indistinguishable and insepar- 
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able from it. Is it just that the fruit of a man’s sweat 
and labor should be enjoyed by another? As effects 
follow their cause, so it is just and right that the 
results of labor should belong to him who has 
labored. 

With reason, therefore, the common opinions of 
mankind, little affected by the few dissentients who 
have maintained the opposite view, has found in the 
study of nature, and in the law of nature herself, the 
foundations of the division of property, and has con- 
secrated by the practice of all ages the principle of 
private ownership, as being pre-eminently in con- 
formity with human nature, and as conducing in the 
most unmistakable manner to the peace and tran- 
quillity of human life. The same principle is con- 
firmed and enforced by the civil laws — laws which, 
as long as they are just, derive their binding force 
from the law of nature. The authority of the Divine 
Law adds its sanction, forbidding us in the gravest 
terms even to covet that which is another’s: — Thou 
shalt not covet thy neighbor's wife; nor his house, 
nor his field, nor his man-servant, nor his maid- 
servant, nor his ox, nor his ass, nor anything which 
is his.^ 

Man’s Natural Right and His Social and Domestic Duties 

The rights here spoken of belonging to each in- 
dividual man, are seen in a much stronger light if 

^ Deuteronomy v. 21. 
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they are considered in relation to man’s social and 
domestic obligations. 

In choosing a state of life, it is indisputable that 
all are at full liberty either to follow the counsel of 
Jesus Christ as to virginity, or to enter into the bonds 
of marriage. No human law can abolish the natural 
and primitive right of marriage, or in any way limit 
the chief and principal purpose of marriage, or- 
dained by God’s authority from the beginning. In- 
crease and multiply.^ Thus we have the Family; the 
“society” of a man’s own household; a society limited 
indeed in numbers, but a true “society,” anterior to 
every kind of State or nation, with rights and duties 
of its own, totally independent of the commonwealth. 

That right of property, therefore, which has been 
proved to belong naturally to individual persons 
must also belong to a man in his capacity of head 
of a family; nay, such a person must possess this 
right so much the more clearly in proportion as his 
position multiplies his duties. For it is a most sacred 
law of nature that a father must provide food and 
all necessaries for those whom he has begotten ; and, 
similarly, nature dictates that a man’s children, who 
carry on, as it were, and continue his own personal- 
ity, should be provided by him with all that is need- 
ful to enable them honorably to keep themselves 


2 Genesis i. 28, 
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from want and misery in the uncertainties of this 
mortal life. Now, in no other way can a father effect 
this except by the ownership of profitable property, 
which he can transmit to his children by inheritance. 
A family, no less than a State, is, as we have said, a 
true society, governed by a power within itself, that 
is to say, by the father. Wherefore, provided the 
limits be not transgressed which are prescribed by 
the very purposes for which it exists, the Family has, 
at least, equal rights with the State in the choice and 
pursuit of those things which are needful to its pres- 
ervation and its just liberty. 

We say, at least equal rights; for since the do- 
mestic household is anterior both in idea and in fact 
to the gathering of men into a commonwealth, the 
former must necessarily have rights and duties which 
are prior to those of the latter, and which rest more 
immediately on nature. If the citizens of a State — 
that is to say, the Families — on entering into asso- 
ciation and fellowship, experienced at the hands of 
the State hindrance instead of help, and found their 
rights attacked instead of being protected, such as- 
sociation were rather to be repudiated than sought 
after. 

The State May Not Abolish Nor Absorb Paternal Rights 

The idea, then, that the civil government should, 
at its own discretion, penetrate and pervade the 
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family and the household, is a great and pernicious 
mistake. True, if a family finds itself in great diffi- 
culty, utterly friendless, and without prospect of 
help, it is right that extreme necessity be met by 
public aid; for each family is a part of the common- 
wealth, In like manner, if within the walls of the 
household there occur grave disturbance of mutual 
rights, the public power must interfere to force 
each party to give the other what is due; for this is 
not to rob citizens of their rights, but justly and 
properly to safeguard and strengthen them. But the 
rulers of the State must go no further: nature bids 
them stop here. Paternal authority can neither be 
abolished by the State nor absorbed; for it has the 
same source as human life itself ; “the child belongs 
to the father,” and is, as it were, the continuation of 
the father’s personality; and, to speak with strict- 
ness, the child takes its place in civil society not in its 
own right, but in its quality as a member of the fam- 
ily in which it is begotten. And it is for the very rea- 
son that “the child belongs to the father,” that, as 
St. Thomas of Aquin says, “before it attains the 
use of free-will, it is in the power and care of its 
parents.” ® The Socialists, therefore, in setting aside 
the parent .-and introducing the providence of the 

^ St. Thomas, Summa Theologica 2a 2as Q. x. Art. 12. 
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State, act against natural justice, and threaten the 
very existence of family life. 

And such interference is not only unjust, but is 
quite certain to harass and disturb all classes of 
citizens, and to subject them to odious and intoler- 
able slavery. It would open the door to envy, to 
evil speaking, and to quarrelling; the sources of 
wealth would themselves run dry, for no one would 
have any interest in exerting his talents or his in- 
dustry; and that ideal equality of which so much is 
said would, in reality, be the leveling down of all 
to the same condition of misery and dishonor. 

Thus it is clear that the main tenet of Socialism, 
the community of goods, must be utterly rejected; 
for it would injure those whom it is intended to bene- 
fit, it would be contrary to the natural rights of man- 
kind, and it would Introduce confusion, and disorder 
into the commonwealth. Our first and most funda- 
mental principle, therefore, when we undertake to 
alleviate the condition of the masses, must be the 
inviolability of private property. This laid down. 
We go on to show where we must find the remedy 
that we seek. 

The Church Alone Can Solve the Social Problem 

We approach the subject with confidence, and in 
the exercise of the rights which belong to Us. For 
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no practical solution of this question will ever be 
found without the assistance of Religion and the 
Church. It is We who are the chief guardian of Re- 
ligion, and the chief dispenser of what belongs to 
the Church, and We must not by silence neglect the 
duty which lies upon Us. Doubtless this most seri- 
ous question demands the attention and the efforts 
of others besides Ourselves — of the rulers of States, 
of employers of labor, of the wealthy, and of the 
working population themselves for whom We plead. 
But We affirm without hesitation that all the striv- 
ing of men will be vain if they leave out the Church. 
It is the Church that proclaims from the Gospel 
those teachings by which the conflict can be put an 
end to, or at least made far less bitter; the Church 
uses its efforts not only to enlighten the mind, but 
to direct by its precepts the life and conduct of men; 
the Church improves and ameliorates the condition 
of the working man by numerous useful organiza- 
tions; does its best to enlist the services of all ranks 
in discussing and endeavoring to meet, in the most 
practical way, the claims of the working classes; and 
acts on the decided view that for these purposes re- 
course should be had, in due measure and degree, to 
the help of the law and of State authority. 

Let it be laid down, in the first place, that hu- 
manity must remain as it is. It is impossible to re- 
duce human society to a level. The Socialists may do 
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their utmost, but all striving against nature is vain. 
There naturally exist among mankind innumerable 
differences of the most important kind ; people differ 
in capability, in diligence, in health, and in strength ; 
and unequal fortune is a necessary result of inequal- 
ity in condition. Such inequality is far from being 
disadvantageous either to individuals or to the com- 
munity; social and public life can only go on by the 
help of various kinds of capacity and the playing 
of many parts, and each man, as a rule, chooses the 
part which peculiarly suits his case. As regards bod- 
ily labor, even had man never fallen from the state 
of innocence, he would not have been wholly unoc- 
cupied; but that which would then have been his free 
choice, his delight, became afterwards compulsory, 
and the painful expiation of his sin. Cursed be the 
earth in thy work; in thy labor thou shalt eat of 
it all the days of thy life.* In like manner, the other 
pains and hardships of life will have no end or ces- 
sation on this earth; for the consequences of sin are 
bitter and hard to bear, and they must be with man 
as long as life lasts. To suffer and to endure, there- 
fore, is the lot of humanity; let men try as they 
may, no strength and no artifice will ever succeed 
in banishing from human life the ills and troubles 
which beset it. If any there are who pretend differ- 


^Genesis iii. 17. 
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ently — ^who hold out to a hard-pressed people free- 
dom from pain and trouble, undisturbed repose, and 
constant enjoyment — they cheat the people and im- 
pose upon them, and their lying promises will only 
make the evil worse than before. There is nothing 
more useful than to look at the world as it really is 
— and at the same time look elsewhere for a remedy 
to its troubles. 

The Christian Interdependence of Capital and Labor 

The great mistake that is made in the matter now 
under consideration, is to possess oneself of the 
idea that class is naturally hostile to class; that rich 
and poor are intended by nature to live at war with 
one another. So irrational and so false is this view, 
that the exact contrary is the truth. Just as the sym- 
metry of the human body is the result of the dis- 
position of the members of the body, so in a State 
it is ordained by nature that these two classes should 
exist in harmony and agreement, and should, as it 
were, fit into one another, so as to maintain the 
equilibrium of the body politic. Each requires the 
other; capital cannot do without labor, nor labor 
without capital. Mutual agreement results in pleas- 
antness and good order; perpetual conflict neces- 
sarily produces confusion and outrage. Now, in pre- 
venting such strife as this, and in making it impos- 
sible, the efficacy of Christianity is marvelous and 
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manifold. First of all, there is nothing more power- 
ful than Religion (of which the Church is the inter- 
preter and guardian) in drawing rich and poor to- 
gether, by reminding each class of its duties to the 
other, and especially of the duties of justice. Thus 
Religion teaches the laboring man and the workman 
to carry out honestly and well all equitable agree- 
ments freely made, never to injure capital, nor to 
outrage the person of an employer; never to employ 
violence in representing his own cause, nor to engage 
in riot and disorder; and to have nothing to do with 
men of evil principles, who work upon the people 
with artful promises, and raise foolish hopes which 
usually end in disaster and in repentance when too 
late. Religion teaches the rich man and the employer 
that their work people are not their slaves; that they 
must respect in every man his dignity as a man and 
as a Christian; that labor is nothing to be ashamed 
of, if we listen to right reason and to Christian phi- 
losophy, but is an honorable employment, enabling 
a man to sustain his life in an upright and creditable 
way; and that it is shameful and inhuman to treat 
men like chattels to make money by, or to look upon 
them merely as so much muscle or physical power. 
Thus, again. Religion teaches that, as among the 
workmen’s concerns are Religion herself, and things 
spiritual and mental, the employer is bound to see 
that he has time for the duties of piety; that he be 
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not exposed to corrupting influences and dangerous 
occasions ; and that he be not led away to neglect his 
home and family or to squander his wages. Then, 
again, the employer must never tax his work-people 
beyond their strength, nor employ them in work un- 
suited to their sex or age. His great and principal 
obligation is to give to every one that which is just. 
Doubtless before we can decide whether wages are 
adequate many things have to be considered ; but rich 
men and masters should remember this — that to 
exercise pressure for the sake of gain, upon the in- 
digent and destitute, and to make one’s profit out 
of the need of another, is condemned by all laws, 
human and divine. To defraud any one of wages 
that are his due is a crime which cries to the aveng- 
ing anger of Heaven. Behold, the hire of the labor- 
ers . . . which by fraud has been kept back by you, 
crieth; and the cry of them hath entered the ears of 
the Lord of Sabaoth.^ Finally, the rich must reli- 
giously refrain from cutting down the workman’s 
earnings, either by force, fraud, or by usurious deal- 
ing; and with the more reason because the poor man 
is weak and unprotected, and because his slender 
means should be sacred in proportion to their scanti- 
ness. 

Were these precepts carefully obeyed and fol- 
lowed would not strife die out and cease? 


®St. James v. 4. 
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But the Church, with Jesus Christ for its Master 
and Guide, aims higher still. It lays down precepts 
yet more perfect, and tries to bind class to class in 
friendliness and good understanding. The things of 
this earth cannot be understood or valued rightly 
without taking into consideration the life to come, the 
life that will last forever. Exclude the idea of futur- 
ity, and the very notion of what is good and right 
would perish; nay, the whole system of the universe 
would become a dark and unfathomable mystery. 
The great truth which we learn from Nature herself 
is also the grand Christian dogma on which religion 
rests as on its base — that when we have done with 
this present life then we shall really begin to live. 
God has not created us for the perishable and transi- 
tory things of earth but for things heavenly and ever- 
lasting; He has given us this world as a place of 
exile, and not as our true country. Money and the 
other things which men call good and desirable — 
we may have them in abundance or we may want 
them altogether; as far as eternal happiness is con- 
cerned, it is no matter; the only thing that is impor- 
tant is to use them aright. Jesus Christ, when he re- 
deemed us with plentiful redemption, took not away 
the pains and sorrows which in such large propor- 
tion make up the texture of our mortal life; He 
transformed them into motives of virtue and occa- 
sions of merit ; and no man can hope for eternal re- 
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ward unless he follow in the blood-stained footprints 
of his Saviour. // we suffer with Him, we shall also 
reign with him.^ His labors and His sufferings, ac- 
cepted by His own free will, have marvelously 
sweetened all suffering and all labor. And not only 
by His example, but by His grace and by the hope 
of everlasting recompense. He has made pain and 
grief more easy to endure ; for that which is at pres- 
ent momentary and light of our tribulation, worketh 
for us above measure exceedingly an eternal weight 
of glory d 

Christianity Teaches Practically the Right Use of Money 
Therefore, those whom fortune favors are warned 
that freedom from sorrow and abundance of earthly 
riches, are no guarantee of that beatitude that shall 
never end, but rather the contrary,® that the rich 
should tremble at the threatenings of Jesus Christ 
— threatenings so strange in the mouth of our 
Lord ; * and that a most strict account must be 
given to the Supreme Judge for all that we possess. 
The chiefest and most excellent rule for the right 
use of money is one which the heathen philosophers 
indicated, but which the Church has traced out 
clearly, and- has not only made known to men’s 
minds, but has impressed upon their lives. It rests 

®II. Timothy ii. i2. 

^ II. Corinthians iv. 17. 

® St. Matthew xix. 23, 24. 

®St. Luke vi. 24, 25. 
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on the principle that It is one thing to have a right 
to the possession of money, and another to have a 
right to use money as one pleases. Private owner- 
ship, as we have seen, is the natural right of man; 
and to exercise that right, especially as members of 
society, is not only lawful but absolutely necessary. 
It is lawful, says St. Thomas of Aquin, for a man to 
hold private property; and it is also necessary for 
the carrying on of human life.^^ But if the question 
be asked. How must one’s possessions be used? the 
Church replies without hesitation in the words of 
the same holy Doctor: Man should not consider his 
outward possessions as his own, but as common to 
all, so as to share them without difficulty when 
others are in need. Whence the Apostle saith, Com- 
mand the rich of this world ... to give with ease, 
to communicate.^^ True, no one is commanded to 
distribute to others that which is required for his 
own necessities and those of his household ; nor even 
to give away what is reasonably required to keep up 
becomingly his condition in life; for no one ought to 
live unbecomingly.^^ But when necessity has been 
supplied, and one’s position fairly considered, it is a 
duty to give to the indigent out of that which is over. 
That which remaineth give alms.^^ It is a duty, not 

aa aiB Q. Ixvi. Art a. 

Q. Ixv. Art. 2. 

122a 2X Q. xxxii. Art. 6. 

St. Luke xi. 41. 
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of justice (except in extreme cases), but of Chris- 
tian Charity — a duty which is not enforced by hu- 
man law. But the laws and judgment of men must 
give place to the laws and judgment of Christ, the 
true God ; Who in many ways urges on His follow- 
ers the practice of almsgiving — It is more blessed to 
give than to receive; and Who will count a kind- 
ness done or refused to the poor as done or refused 
to Himself — As long as you did it to one of My least 
brethren, you did it to Me.^^ Thus to sum up what 
has been said : — ^Whoever has received from the Di- 
vine bounty a large share of blessings, whether they 
be external and corporal, or gifts of the mind, has 
received them for the purpose of using them for per- 
fecting his own nature, and, at the same time, that he 
may employ them, as the minister of God’s Provi- 
dence, for the benefit of others. He that hath a tal- 
ent, says St. Gregory the Great, let him see that he 
hideth not; he that hath abundance, let him arouse 
himself to mercy and generosity; he that hath art 
and skill, let him do his best to share the use and 
utility thereof with his neighbor.^^ 

The Dignity of Labor 

As for those who do not possess the gifts of for- 
tune, they are taught by the Church that, in God’s 

i^Acts XX. 35. 

St Matthew xxv. 40. 

St Gregory the Great, Horn, ix, i» Evangel, n. 7, 
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sight poverty is no disgrace, and that there is nothing 
to be ashamed of in seeking one’s bread by labor. 
This is strengthened by what we see in Christ Him- 
self, Who whereas He was rich for our sakes be- 
came poor,^’’ and Who, being the Son of God, and 
God Himself, chose to seem and to be considered 
the son of a carpenter — ^nay, did not disdain to spend 
a great part of His life as a carpenter Himself. Is 
not this the carpenter, the son of Mary? From 
the contemplation of this Divine example, it is easy 
to understand that the true dignity and excellence 
of man lies in his moral qualities, that is, in virtue; 
that virtue is the common inheritance of all, equally 
within the reach of high and low, rich and poor; 
and that virtue, and virtue alone, wherever found, 
will be followed by the rewards of everlasting happi- 
ness. Nay, God Himself seems to incline more to 
those who suffer evil; for Jesus Christ calls the poor 
blessed;^® He lovingly invites those in labor and 
grief to come to Him for solace ; and He displays 
the tenderest charity to the lowly and oppressed. 
These reflections cannot fail to keep down the pride 
of those who are well off, and to cheer the spirit of 
the afflicted ; to incline the former to generosity, and 

^^ 11 . Corinthians viii. 9. 

St, Mark vi. 3. 

^®St. Matthew v. 3: **Blessed are the poor in spirit” 

Ibid,, xi. 28: **Come to Me all you that labor and are bur- 
dened, and I nuill refresh you” 
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the latter to tranquil resignation. Thus the separa- 
tion which pride would make tends to disappear, nor 
will it be difficult to make rich and poor join hands 
in friendly concord. 

But, if Christian precepts prevail, the two classes 
will not only be united in the bonds of friendship, 
but also those of brotherly love. For they will under- 
stand and feel that all men are the children of the 
common father, that is, of God; that all have the 
same end, which is God Himself, Who alone can 
make either men or angels absolutely and perfectly 
happy; that all and each are redeemed by Jesus 
Christ, and raised to the dignity of children of God, 
and are thus united in brotherly ties both with each 
other and with Jesus Christ, the first born among 
many brethren; that the blessings of nature and the 
gifts of grace belong in common to the whole human 
race, and that to all, except to those who are un- 
worthy, is promised the inheritance of the Kingdom 
of Heaven. If sons, heirs also; heirs indeed of God, 
and co-heirs of Christ.^^ 

Such is the scheme of duties and of rights which 
is put forth to the world by the Gospel. Would it 
not seem that strife must quickly cease were society 
penetrated with ideas like these ? 

Social Evils to be Remedied Only by Return to Christian 
Life and Institutions 


Romans viit. 17. 
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But the Church, not content with pointing out the 
remedy, also applies it. For the Church does its ut- 
most to teach and to train men, and to educate them ; 
and by means of its Bishops and clergy it diffuses its 
salutary teachings far and wide. It strives to influ- 
ence the mind and heart so that all may willingly 
yield themselves to be formed and guided by the 
commandments of God. It is precisely in this funda- 
mental and principal matter, on which everything 
depends, that the Church has a power peculiar to 
itself. The agencies which it employs are given it for 
the very purpose of reaching the hearts of men by 
Jesus Christ Himself, and derive their efficiency from 
God. They alone can touch the innermost heart and 
conscience, and bring men to act from a motive of 
duty, to resist their passions and appetites, to love 
God and their fellowmen with love that is unique 
and supreme, and courageously to break down every 
barrier which stands in the way of a virtuous life. 

On this subject We need only recall for one mo- 
ment the examples written down in history. Of 
these things there cannot be the shadow of doubt; 
for instance, that civil society was renovated in every 
part by the teachings of Christianity; that in the 
strength of that renewal the human race was lifted 
up to better things — nay, that it was brought back 
from death to life, and to so excellent a life that 
nothing more perfect had been known before or will 
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come to pass in the ages that are yet to be. Of this 
beneficent transformation, Jesus Christ was at once 
the first cause and the final purpose ; as from Him all 
came, so to him all was to be referred. For when, by 
the light of the Gospel message, the human race 
came to know the grand mystery of the Incarnation 
of the Word and the redemption of man, the life 
of Jesus Christ, God and Man, penetrated every 
race and nation, and Impregnated them with His 
faith. His precepts, and His laws. And if Society 
is to be cured now, in no other way can it be cured 
but by a return to the Christian life and Christian 
institutions. When a society is perishing, the true ad- 
vice to give to those who would restore it is, to re- 
call it to the principles from which It sprung; for the 
purpose and perfection of an association is to aim 
at and to attain that for which it was formed; and 
its operation should be put in motion and inspired 
by the end and object which originally gave it its 
being. So that to fall away from its primal constitu- 
tion is disease; to go back to it Is recovery. And this 
may be asserted with the utmost truth both of the 
State in general and of that body of its citizens — ^by 
far the greatest number — ^who sustain life by labor. 

The Church Seeks the Material Welfare of the Poor 

Neither must it be supposed that the solicitude of 
the Church is so occupied with the spiritual concerns 
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of its children as to neglect their interests temporal 
and earthly. Its desire is that the poor, for example, 
should rise above poverty and wretchedness, and 
should better their condition in life ; and for this it 
strives. By the very fact that it calls men to virtue 
and forms them to its practice, it promotes this in 
no slight degree. Christian morality, when it is ade- 
quately and completely practiced, conduces of itself 
to temporal prosperity, for it merits the blessing of 
that God who is the source of all blessings; it power- 
fully restrains the lust of possession and the lust 
of pleasure — twin plagues, which too often make 
a man without self-restraint miserable in the midst 
of abundance ; it makes men supply by economy 
for the want of means, teaching them to be content 
with frugal living, and keeping them out of the 
reach of those vices which eat up not only merely 
small incomes, but large fortunes, and dissipate 
many a goodly Inheritance. 

Moreover, the Church intervenes directly in the 
interest of the poor, by setting on foot and keep- 
ing up many things which it sees to be efficacious in 
the relief of poverty. Here, again, it has always suc- 
ceeded so well that it has even extorted the praise 
of its enemies. Such was the ardor of brotherly love 
among the earliest Christians that numbers of those 

"T he desire of money is the root of all evils/* — I. Tim. vi. xo. 
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who were better off deprived themselves of their 
possessions in order to relieve their brethren ; whence 
neither was there anyone needy among them.^^ To 
the order of Deacons, instituted for that very pur- 
pose, was committed by the Apostles the charge of 
the daily distributions; and the Apostle Paul, though 
burdened with the solicitude of all the churches, hesi- 
tated not to undertake laborious journeys in order 
to carry the alms of the faithful to the poorer 
Christians. Tertullian calls these contributions, 
given voluntarily by Christians in their assemblies, 
deposits of piety; because, to cite his words, they 
were employed in feeding the needy, in burying 
them, in the support of boys and girls destitute of 
means and deprived of their parents, in the care of 
the aged, and in the relief of the shipwrecked^^* 

Thus by degrees came into existence the patri- 
mony which the Church has guarded with jealous 
care as the inheritance of the poor. Nay, to spare 
them the shame of begging, the common Mother 
of the rich and poor has exerted herself to gather 
together funds for the support of the needy. The 
Church has stirred up everywhere the heroism of 
charity, and has established Congregations of Re- 
ligious and many other useful institutions for help 
and mercy, so that there might be hardly any kind 

28 Acts iv. 34 . 

Apologia Secunda, xxxix. 
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of suffering which was not visited and relieved. At 
the present day there are many who, like the heathen 
of old, blame and condemn the Church for this 
beautiful charity. They would substitute in its place 
a system of State-organized relief. But no human 
methods will ever supply for the devotion and self- 
sacrifice of Christian charity. Charity, as a virtue, 
belongs to the Church ; for it is no virtue unless it is 
drawn from the Sacred Heart of Jesus Christ; and 
he who turns his back on the Church cannot be near 
to Christ. 

The State’s Share in the Relief of Poverty 

It cannot, however, be doubted that to attain the 
purpose of which We treat, not only the Church, but 
all human means must conspire. All who are con- 
cerned in the matter must be of one mind and must 
act together. It is in this, as in the Providence which 
governs the world; results do not happen save 
where all the causes co-operate. 

Let us now, therefore, inquire what part the State 
should play in the work of remedy and relief. 

By the State We here understand, not the par- 
ticular form of government which prevails in this 
or that nation, but the State as rightly understood; 
that is to say, any government conformable in its 
institutions to right reason and natural law, and to 
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those dictates of the Divine wisdom which We have 
expounded in the Encyclical on the Christian Consti- 
tution of the State. The first duty, therefore, of the 
rulers of the State should be to make sure that the 
laws and institutions, the general character and ad- 
ministration of the commonwealth, shall be such 
as to produce of themselves public well-being and 
private prosperity. This is the proper office of wise 
statemanship and the work of the heads of the 
State. Now a State chiefly prospers and flourishes 
by morality, well-regulated family life, by respect 
for religion and justice, by the moderation and equal 
distribution of public burdens, by the progress of the 
arts and of trade, by the abundant yield of the 
land — ^by everything which make the citizens better 
and happier. Here, then, it is in the power of a 
ruler to benefit every order of the State, and amongst 
the rest to promote in the highest degree the in- 
terests of the poor; and this by virtue of his office, 
and without being exposed to any suspicion of un- 
due interference — for it is the province of the com- 
monwealth to consult for the common good. And 
the more that is done for the working population 
by the general laws of the country, the less need 
will there be to seek for particular means to relieve 
them. There is another and a deeper consideration 
which must not be lost sight of. 
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To the State the Interests of All are Equal 

Whether high or low. The poor are members of 
the national community equally with the rich; they 
are real component parts, living parts, which make 
up, through the family, the living body; and it need 
hardly be said that they are by far the majority. It 
would be Irrational to neglect one portion of the 
citizens and to favor another; and therefore the 
public administration must duly and solicitously 
provide for the welfare and the comfort of the 
working people, or else that law of justice will be 
violated which ordains that each shall have his due. 
To cite the wise words of St. Thomas of Aquin: As 
the part and the whole are in a certain sense iden^ 
tical, the part may in some sense claim what belongs 
to the whole?'^ Among the many and grave duties 
of rulers who would do their best for their people, 
the first and chief is to act with strict justice — ^with 
that justice which is called in the Schools distributive 
— towards each and every class. 

But although all citizens without exception, can and 
ought to contribute to that common good in which in- 
dividuals share so profitably to themselves, yet it Is 
not to be supposed that all can contribute in the 
same way and to the same extent. No matter what 
changes may be made in forms of government, there 
will always be differences and inequalities of con- 


25 2 ae Q. Ixi. Art x ad 2 . 
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dition In the State; Society cannot exist or be con- 
ceived without them. Some there must be who dedi- 
cate themselves to the work of the commonwealth, 
who make the laws, who administer justice, whose 
advice and authority govern the nation in times of 
peace, and defend It in war. Such men clearly oc- 
cupy the foremost place in the State, and should 
be held in the foremost estimation, for their work 
touches most nearly and effectively the general in- 
terests of the community. Those who labor at a 
trade or calling do not promote the general wel- 
fare in such a fashion as this; but they do in the 
most important way benefit the nation, though less 
directly. We have insisted that, since it Is the end 
of Society to make men better, the chief good that 
Society can be possessed of is Virtue. Nevertheless, 
in all well-constituted States it is a by no means 
unimportant matter to provide those bodily and ex- 
ternal commodities, the use of which is necessary to 
virtuous actions.^^ And in the provision of material 
well-being, the labor of the poor — the exercise of 
their skill and the employment of their strength in 
the culture of the land and the workshops of trade 
— is most efficacious and altogether indispensable. 
Indeed, their co-operation in this respect is so im- 
portant that It may be truly said that 

2® St. Thomas of Aquin. De Regimine Principum, I. cap. 15. 
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It is Only by the Labor of the Working Man that States 
Grow Rich 

Justice, therefore, demands that the interests of 
the poorer population be carefully watched over by 
the Administration, so that they who contribute so 
largely to the advantage of the community may 
themselves share in the benefits they create — that 
being housed, clothed, and enabled to support life, 
they may find their existence less hard and more en- 
durable. It follows that whatever shall appear to be 
conducive to the well-being of those who work, 
should receive favorable consideration. Let it not 
be feared that solicitude of this kind will injure any 
interest; on the contrary, it will be to the advan- 
tage of all; for it cannot but be good for the com- 
monwealth to secure from misery those on whom it 
so largely depends. 

The Christian Idea of a State 

We have said that the State must not absorb the 
individual or the family ; both should be allowed free 
and untrammelled action as far as is consistent with 
the common good and the interests of others. Never- 
theless, rulers should anxiously safeguard the com- 
munity and all its parts ; the community, because the 
conservation of the community is so emphatically the 
business of the supreme power, that the safety of 
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the commonwealth is not only the first law, but is 
a Government’s whole reason of existence; and the 
parts, because both philosophy and the Gospel agree 
in laying down that the object of the administration 
of the State should be not the advantage of the ruler, 
but the benefit of those over whom he rules. The gift 
of authority is from God, and is, as it were, a par- 
ticipation of the highest of all sovereignties; and it 
should be exercised — with a fatherly solicitude which 
not only guides the whole but reaches to details as 
well. 

Whenever the general interest of any particular 
class suffers, or is threatened with, evils which can 
in no other way be met, the public authority must 
step in to meet them. Now, among the interests of 
the public, as of private individuals, are these: that 
peace and good order should be maintained; that 
family life should be carried on in accordance with 
God’s laws and those of nature ; that Religion should 
be reverenced and obeyed; that a high standard of 
morality should prevail in public and private life; 
that the sanctity of justice should be respected, and 
that no one should injure another with impunity; 
that the members of the commonwealth should grow 
up to man’s estate strong and robust, and capable, 
if need be, of guarding and defending their country. 
If by a strike, or other combination of workmen, 
there should be imminent danger of disturbance to 
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the public peace ; or if circumstances were such that 
among the laboring population the ties of family 
life were relaxed; if Religion were found to suffer 
through the workmen not having time and oppor- 
tunity to practice it; if in workshops and factories 
there were danger to morals through the mixing 
of the sexes or from any occasion of evil; or if em- 
ployers laid burdens upon the workmen which were 
unjust, or degraded them with conditions that were 
repugnant to their dignity as human beings; finally, 
if health were endangered by excessive labor, or by 
work unsuited to sex or age — in these cases there 
can be no question that, within certain limits, it 
would be right to call in the help and authority of 
the law. The limits must be determined by the na- 
ture of the occasion which calls for the law’s inter- 
ference — the principle being this, that the law must 
not undertake more, nor go further, than is re- 
quired for the remedy of the evil or the removal 
of the danger. 

Special Consideration Due to the Poor 

Rights must be religiously respected wherever 
they are found; and it is the duty of the public au- 
thority to prevent and punish injury, and to protect 
each one in the possession of his own. Still, when 
there is question of protecting the rights of individ- 
uals, the poor and helpless have a claim to special 
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consideration. The richer population have many 
ways of protecting themselves, and stand less in need 
of help from the State ; those who are badly off have 
no resources of their own to fall back upon, and 
must chiefly rely upon the assistance of the State. 
And it is for this reason that wage-earners, who are, 
undoubtedly, among the weak and necessitous, 
should be specially cared for and protected by the 
commonwealth. 

Here, however, it will be advisable to advert ex- 
pressly to one or two of the more important details. 

The State Should Safeguard Private Property 

It must be borne in mind that the chief thing to be 
secured is the safeguarding, by legal enactment and 
policy, of private property. Most of all it is essen- 
tial in these times of covetous greed, to keep the 
multitude within the line of duty; for if all may 
justly strive to better their condition, yet neither jus- 
tice nor the common good allows anyone to seize 
that which belongs to another, or, under the pretext 
of futile and ridiculous equality, to lay hands on 
other people’s fortunes. It is most true that by far 
the larger part of the people who work prefer to 
improve themselves by honest labor rather than by 
doing wrong to others. But there are not a few who 
are imbued with bad principles and are anxious for 
revolutionary change, and whose great purpose it 
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is to stir up tumult and bring about a policy of vio- 
lence. The authority of the State should intervene 
to put restraint upon these disturbers, to save the 
workmen from their seditious arts, and to protect 
lawful owners from spoliation. 

The State Must Protect the Laborers’ Rights 

When work-people have recourse to a strike, it is 
frequently because the hours of labor are too long, 
or the work too hard, or because they consider their 
wages insufficient. The grave inconvenience of this 
not uncommon occurrence should be obviated by 
public remedial measures; for such paralysis of 
labor not only affects the masters and their work- 
people, but is extremely injurious to trade, and to 
the general interests of the public; moreover, on 
such occasions, violence and disorder are generally 
not far off, and thus It frequently happens that the 
public is theatened. The laws should be before- 
hand, and prevent these troubles from arising; they 
should lend their influence and authority to the re- 
moval in good time of the causes which lead to con- 
flicts between masters and those whom they employ. 

But if the owners of property must be made se- 
cure, the workman, too, has property and posses- 
sions in which he must be protected; and, first of 
all, there are his spiritual and mental Interests. Life 
on earth, however good and desirable in itself, is 
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not the final purpose for which man is created ; it is 
only the way and the means to that attainment of 
truth, and that practice of goodness in which the full 
life of the soul consists. It is the soul which is made 
after the image and likeness of God ; it is in the soul 
that sovereignty resides, in virtue of which man is 
commanded to rule the creatures below him, and to 
use all the earth and ocean for his profit and advan- 
tage. 'Fill the earth and subdue it; and rule over the 
fishes of the sea and the fowls of the air, and all 
living creatures which move upon the earth.’^’’ In this 
respect all men are equal; there is no difference be- 
tween rich and poor, master and servant, ruler and 
ruled, for the same Lord is over all.^^ No man may 
outrage with impunity that human dignity which 
God Himself treats with reverence, nor stand in the 
way of that higher life which is the preparation for 
the eternal life of Heaven. Nay, more; a man has 
here no power over himself. To consent to any 
treatment which is calculated to defeat the end and 
purpose of his being is beyond his right; he cannot 
give up his soul to servitude; for it is not man’s own 
rights which are here in question, but the rights of 
God, most sacred and inviolable. 

From this follows the obligation of the cessation 
of work and labor on Sundays and certain festivals. 

27 Genesis 1. 28, 

2® Romans x. 12. 
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This rest from labor is not to be understood as mere 
idleness ; much less must it be an occasion of spend- 
ing money and a vicious excess, as many would de- 
sire it to be; but it should be rest from labor con- 
secrated by religion. Repose united with religious 
observance disposes man to forget for a while the 
business of this daily life, and to turn his thoughts 
to heavenly things and to the worship which he so 
strictly owes to the Eternal Deity. It is this, above 
all, which is the reason and motive for the Sunday 
rest; a rest sanctioned by God’s great law of the 
ancient covenant. Remember thou keep holy the Sab- 
bath day,^^ and taught to the world by His own 
mysterious “rest” after the creation of man; He 
rested on the seventh day from alVHis work which 
He had done.^° 

Save the Laborers from the Cruelty of Speculators in Labor 
If we turn now to things exterior and corporal, 
the first concern of all is to save the poor workers 
from the cruelty of grasping speculators, who use 
human beings as mere instruments for making 
money. It is neither justice nor humanity so to grind 
men down with excessive labor as to stupefy their 
minds and wear out their bodies. Man’s powers, like 
his general nature, are limited, and beyond these lim- 
its he cannot go. His strength is developed and in- 

2® Exodus XX. 8. 

3® Genesis ii. 2 . 
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creased by use and exercise, but only on condition of 
due intermission and proper rest. Daily labor, there- 
fore, must be so regulated that it may not be pro- 
tracted during longer hours than strength admits. 
How many and how long the intervals of rest should 
be, will depend upon the nature of the work, on cir- 
cumstances of time and place, and on the health and 
strength of the workman. Those who labor in mines 
and quarries, and in work within the bowels of the 
earth, should have shorter hours in proportion, as 
their labor is more severe and more trying to health. 
Then, again, the season of the year must be taken 
into account; for not unfrequently a kind of labor 
is easy at one time which at another is intolerable 
or very difficult. Finally, work which is suitable for a 
strong man cannot reasonably be required from a 
woman or a child. 

A Word on Child-Labor 

And, in regard to children, great care should be 
taken not to place them in workshops and factories 
until their bodies and minds are sufficiently mature. 
For just as rough weather destroys the buds of 
spring, so too early an experience of life’s hard work 
blights the young promise of a child’s powers, and 
makes any real education impossible. Women, again, 
are not suited to certain trades; for a woman is by 
nature fitted for home-work, and it is that which 
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is best adapted at once to preserve her modesty, and 
to promote the good bringing up of children and the 
well-being of the family. As a general principle, it 
may be laid down, that a workman ought to have 
leisure and rest in proportion to the wear and tear 
of his strength; for the waste of strength must be 
repaired by the cessation of work. 

In all agreements between masters and work- 
people, there is always the condition, expressed or 
understood, that there be allowed proper rest for 
soul and body. To agree in any other sense would 
be against what is right and just; for it can never be 
right or just to require on the one side, or to promise 
on the other, the giving up of those duties which a 
man owes to his God and to himself. 

Employers’ Moral Obligation to Pay Fair Wages 

We now approach a subject of very great impor- 
tance and one which, if extremes are to be avoided, 
right ideas are absolutely necessary. Wages, we are 
told, are fixed by free consent; and, therefore, the 
employer when he pays what was agreed upon, has 
done his part, and is not called upon for anything 
further. The only way, it is said, in which injustice 
could happen, would be if the master refused to pay 
the whole of the wages, or the workman would not 
complete the work undertaken; when this happens 
the State should intervene, to see that each obtains 
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his own, but not under any other circumstances. 

This mode of reasoning is by no means convincing 
to a fair-minded man, for there are important con- 
siderations which it leaves out of view altogether. 
To labor is to exert one’s self for the sake of pro- 
curing what is necessary for the purposes of life, 
and most of all for self-preservation. In the sweat 
of thy brow thou shalt eat bread.^^ Therefore, a 
man’s labor has two notes or characters. First of all, 
it is personal; for the exertion of individual power 
belongs to the individual who puts it forth employ- 
ing this power for that personal profit for which it 
was given. Secondly, man’s labor is necessary; for 
without the results of labor a man cannot live ; and 
self-conservation is a law of Nature, which it is 
wrong to disobey. Now, if we were to consider labor 
merely so far as it is personal, doubtless it would be 
within the workman’s right to accept any rate of 
wages whatever; for in the same way as he is free to 
work or not, so he is free to accept a small remu- 
neration or even none at all. But this is a mere ab- 
stract supposition; the labor of the working man is 
not only his personal attribute, but it is necessary; 
and this makes all the difference. The preservation 
of life is the bounden duty of each and all, and to 
fail therein is a crime. It follows that each one has 


Genesis iii. 19. 
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a right to procure what is required in order to live ; 
and the poor can procure it in no other way than 
by work and wages. 

Let it be granted, then, that, as a rule, workman 
and employer should make free agreements, and in 
particular should freely agree as to wages; neverthe- 
less, there is a dictate of nature more imperious and 
more ancient than any bargain between man and 
man, that the remuneration must be enough to sup- 
port the wage-earner in reasonable and frugal com- 
fort. If through necessity or fear of a worse evil, 
the workman accepts harder conditions because an 
employer or contractor will give him no better, he is 
the victim of force and injustice. In these and similar 
questions, however — such as, for example, the hours 
of labor in different trades, the sanitary precautions 
to be observed in factories and workshops, etc. — in 
order to supersede undue interference on the part 
of the State, especially as circumstances, times, and 
localities differ so widely, it is advisable that re- 
course be had to Societies or Boards such as We 
shall mention presently, or to some other method 
of safeguarding the interests of the wage-earners; 
the State to be asked for approval and protection. 

The State Should Favor Multiplication of Property 
Owners 

If a workman’s wages be sufficient to enable him 
to maintain himself, his wife, and his children in 
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reasonable comfort, he will not find it difficult, if he 
is a sensible man, to study economy; and he will not 
fail, by cutting down expenses, to put by a little 
property: nature and reason would urge him to do 
this. We have seen that this great Labor question 
cannot be solved except by assuming as a principle 
that private ownership must be held sacred and in- 
violable. The law, therefore, should favor owner- 
ship, and its policy should be to induce as many peo- 
ple as possible to become owners. 

Many excellent results will follow from this; and 
first of all, property will certainly become more 
equitably divided. For the effect of civil change and 
revolution has been to divide society into two widely 
different castes. On the one side there is the party 
which holds the power because it holds the wealth; 
which has in its grasp all labor and all trade; which 
manipulates for its own benefit and its own purposes 
all the sources of supply, and which is powerfully 
represented in the councils of the State itself. On the 
other side there is the needy and powerless multi- 
tude, sore and suffering, always ready for disturb- 
ance. If working people can be encouraged to look 
forward to obtaining a share in the land, the result 
will be that the gulf between vast wealth and deep 
poverty will be bridged over, and the two orders 
will be brought nearer together. Another conse- 
quence will be the greater abundance of the fruits of 
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the earth. Men always work harder and more read- 
ily when they work on that which is their own; nay, 
they learn to love the very soil which yields in re- 
sponse to the labor of their hands, not only food to 
eat, but an abundance of the good things for them- 
selves and those that are dear to them. It is evident 
how such a spirit of willing labor would add to the 
produce of the earth and to the wealth of the com- 
munity. And a third advantage would arise from 
this: men would cling to the country in which they 
were born; for no one would exchange his country 
for a foreign land if his own afforded him the 
means of living a tolerable and happy life. These 
three Important benefits, however, can only be ex- 
pected on the condition that a man’s means be not 
drained and exhausted by excessive taxation. The 
right to possess private property is from nature, not 
from man; and the State has only the right to regu- 
late Its use in the Interests of the public good, but by 
no means to abolish It altogether. The State is, 
therefore, unjust and cruel, if, in the name of tax- 
ation, It deprives the private owner of more than is 
just. 

Multiply Workingmen’s Associations 

In the first place — employers and workmen may 
themselves effect much in the matter of which We 
treat, by means of those institutions and organiza- 
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tions which afford opportune assistance to those in 
need, and which draw the two orders more closely 
together. Among these may be enumerated: Socie- 
ties for mutual help ; various foundations established 
by private persons for providing for the workman, 
and for his widow or his orphans, in sudden calam- 
ity, in sickness, and in the event of death ; and what 
are called “patronages,” or institutions for the care 
of boys and girls, for young people, and also for 
those of more mature age. 

The most important of all are Workmen’s Asso- 
ciations ; for these virtually include all the rest. Hist- 
ory attests what excellent results were effected by 
the Artificer’s Guilds of a former day. They were 
the means not only of many advantages to the work- 
men, but in no small degree of the advancement of 
art, as numerous monuments remain to prove. Such 
associations should be adapted to the requirements 
of the age in which we live — an age of greater in- 
struction, of different customs, and of more numer- 
ous requirements in daily life. It is gratifying to 
know that there are actually in existence not a few 
Societies of this nature, consisting either of work- 
men alone, or of workmen and employers together ; 
but it were greatly to be desired that they should 
multiply and become more effective. We have 
spoken of them more than once; but it will be well 
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to explain here how much they are needed, to show 
that they exist by their own right, and to enter into 
their organization and their work. 

The experience of his own weakness urges man to 
call in help from without. We read in the pages of 
Holy Writ: It is better that two should be together 
than one; for they have the advantage of their so- 
ciety. If one fall he shall be supported by the other. 
Woe to him that is alone, for when he falleth he 
hath none to lift him up.^^ And further: A brother 
that is helped by his brother is like a strong city.^^ 
It is this natural impulse which unites men in civil 
society; and it is this also which makes them band 
themselves together in associations of citizen with 
citizen; associations which, it is true, cannot be 
called societies in the complete sense of the word, 
but which are societies nevertheless. 

These lesser societies and the society which con- 
stitutes the State differ in many things, because their 
immediate purpose and end is different. Civil society 
exists for the common good, and, therefore, is con- 
cerned with the interests of all in general, and with 
the individual interests in their due place and pro- 
portion. Hence, it is called public society, because by 
its means, as St. Thomas of Aquin says. Men com- 

32 Ecclesiastes iv. 9. 10. 

33 Proverbs xviii. 19. 
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municate with one another in the setting up of a 
commonwealth.^* But the societies which are formed 
in the bosom of the State are called private and 
justly so, because their immediate purpose is the pri- 
vate advantage of the associates. Now, a private so~ 
ciety, says St. Thomas again, is one which is formed 
for the purpose of carrying out private business; 
as when two or three enter into partnership with the 
view of trading in conjunction.^^ Particular societies, 
then, although they exist within the State, and are 
each a part of the State, nevertheless cannot be pro- 
hibited by the State absolutely and as such. For to 
enter into “society” of this kind is the natural right 
of man; and the State must protect natural rights, 
not destroy them; and if it forbids its citizens to 
form associations, it contradicts the very principle of 
its own existence ; for both they and it exist in virtue 
of the same principle, viz., the natural propensity of 
man to live in society. 

There are times, no doubt, when it is right that 
the law should interfere to prevent association; as 
when men join together for purposes which are evi- 
dently bad, unjust, or dangerous to the State. In 
such cases the public authority may justly forbid the 
formation of association, and may dissolve them 
when they already exist. But every precaution should 

Contra impugnantes Dei cuhum et religionem. Cap. II. 
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be taken not to violate the rights of individuals, and 
not to make unreasonable regulations under the 
pretense of public benefit. For laws only bind when 
they are in accordance with right reason, and there- 
fore with the eternal law of God.** 

The Advantages of Lawful Combination 

And here we are reminded of the Confraternities, 
Societies, and Religious Orders which have arisen by 
the Church’s authority and the piety of the Chris- 
tian people. The annals of every nation down to our 
own times testify to what they have done for the 
human race. It is indisputable on grounds of reason 
alone, that such associations, being perfectly blame- 
less in their objects, have the sanction of the law of 
nature. On their religious side, they rightly claim to 
be responsible to the Church alone. The administra- 
tors of the State, therefore, have no rights over 
them, nor can they claim any share in their manage- 
ment; on the contrary, it is the State’s duty to re- 
spect and cherish them, and, if necessary, to defend 
them from attack. It is notorious that a very dif- 
ferent course has been followed, more especially in 
our own times. In many places the State has laid 

Human la^w is law only in virtue of its accordance with right 
reason; and thus it is manifest that it flows from the eternal law. 
And in so far as it deviates from right reason it is called an unjust 
law; in such case it is not law at all, but rather a species of vio- 
lence.** — St. Thomas of Aquin, Summa Theologica, la zx Q. xciii. 
Alt. iii. 
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violent hands on these communities, and committed 
manifold injustice against them; it has placed them 
under the civil law, taken away their rights as cor- 
porate bodies, and robbed them of their property. 
In such property the Church had her rights, each 
member of the body had his or her rights, and there 
were also the rights of those who had founded or 
endowed them for a definite purpose, and of those 
for whose benefit and assistance they existed. Where- 
fore We cannot refrain from complaining of such 
spoilation as unjust and fraught with evil results; 
and with the more reason because, at the very time 
when the law proclaims that association is free to all. 
We see that Catholic societies, however peaceable and 
useful, are hindered in every way, whilst the ut- 
most freedom is given to men whose objects are 
at once hurtful to Religion and dangerous to the 
State. 

Associations of every kind, and especially those of 
working men, are now far more common than for- 
merly. In regard to many of these there is no need at 
present to inquire whence they spring, what are their 
objects or what means they use. But there is a good 
deal of evidence which goes to prove that many of 
these societies are in the hands of invisible leaders, 
and are managed on principles far from compatible 
with Christianity and the public well-being; and 
that they do their best to get into their hands the 
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whole field of labor and to force workmen either to 
join them or to starve. Under these circumstances 
the Christian workmen must do one. of two things; 
either join associations in which their religion will 
be exposed to peril or form associations among them- 
selves — unite their forces and courageously shake 
off the yoke of an unjust and intolerable oppression. 
No one who does not wish to expose man’s chief 
good to extreme danger will hesitate to say that 
the second alternative must by all means be 
adopted. 

Catholic Benefit and Insurance Societies 

Those Catholics are worthy of all praise — and 
there are not a few — ^who, understanding what the 
times require, have, by various enterprises and ex- 
periments, endeavored to better the conditions of 
the working people without any sacrifice of principle. 
They have taken up the cause of the working man, 
and have striven to make both families and individ- 
uals better off; to infuse the spirit of justice into the 
mutual relations of employers and employed; to keep 
before the eyes of both classes the precepts of duty 
and the laws of the Gospel — that Gospel which, by 
inculcating self-restraint, keeps men within the 
bounds of moderation, and tends to establish har- 
mony among the divergent interests and various 
classes which compose the State. It is with such ends 
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in view that We see men of eminence meeting to- 
gether for discussion, for the promotion of united 
action, and for practical work. Others, again, strive 
to unite working people of various kinds into asso- 
ciations, help them with their advice and their means, 
and enable them to obtain honest and profitable 
work. The Bishops, on their part, bestow their 
ready good-will and support; and with their ap- 
proval and guidance many members of the clergy, 
both secular and regular, labor assiduously on be- 
half of the spiritual and mental interests of the mem- 
bers of Associations. And there are not wanting 
Catholics possessed of affluence, who have, as it were, 
cast their lot with the wage-earners, and who have 
spent large sums in founding and widely spreading 
Benefit and Insurance Societies, by means of which 
the working man may without difficulty acquire by 
his labor not only many present advantages, but also 
the certainty of honorable support in time to come. 
How much this multiplied and earnest activity has 
benefited the community at large is too well known 
to require Us to dwell upon it. We find in it the 
grounds of the most cheering hope for the future; 
provided that the Associations We have described 
continue to grow and spread, and are well and wisely 
administered. Let the State watch over these So- 
cieties of citizens united together in the exercise of 
their right; but let it not thrust itself into their pe- 
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culiar concerns and their organization, for things 
move and live by the soul within them, and they may 
be killed by the grasp of a hand from without. 

In order that an Association may be carried on 
with a unity of purpose and harmony of action, its 
organization and government must be firm and wise. 
All such Societies, being free to exist, have the 
further right to adopt such rules and organization 
as may best conduce to the attainment of their ob- 
jects. We do not deem it possible to enter into def- 
inite details on the subject of organization; this must 
depend on national character, on practice and ex- 
perience, on the nature and scope of the work to 
be done, on the magnitude of the various trades 
and employments, and on other circumstances of 
fact and of time — all of which must be carefully 
weighed. 

Found the Organizations on Religion 

Speaking summarily, we may lay it down as a gen- 
eral and perpetual law, that Workmen’s Associa- 
tions should be so organized and governed as to 
furnish the best and most suitable means for attain- 
ing what is aimed at, that is to say, for helping each 
individual member to better his condition to the ut- 
most, in body, mind and property. It is clear that 
they must pay special and principal attention to 
piety and morality, and that their internal discipline 
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must be directed precisely by these considerations; 
otherwise they entirely lose their special character, 
and come to be very little better than those societies 
which take no account of religion at all. What ad- 
vantage can it be to a Workman to obtain by means 
of a Society all that he requires, and to endanger 
his soul for want of spiritual food? What doth it 
profit man if he gain the whole world and suffer the 
loss of his own soul? 

This, as Our Lord teaches, is the note or charac- 
ter that distinguishes the Christian from the heathen. 
After all these things do the heathen seek. . . . 
Seek ye first the Kingdom of God and His justice, 
and all these things shall be added unto you.^^ Let 
our Associations, then, look first and before all to 
God; let religious instruction have therein a foremost 
place, each one being carefully taught what is his 
duty to God, what to believe, what to hope for, and 
how to work out his salvation; and let all be warned 
and fortified with especial solicitude against wrong 
opinions and false teaching. Let the working man 
be urged and led to the worship of God, to the earn- 
est practice of religion, and, among other things, 
to the sanctification of Sundays and festivals. Let 
him learn to reverence and love Holy Church the 
common Mother of us all; and so to obey the pre- 


St Matthew xvi. 26. 
®®St Matthew vi. 32, 33. 
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cepts and frequent the Sacraments of the Church, 
those Sacraments being the means ordained by God 
for obtaining forgiveness of sin and for leading a 
holy life. 

The foundations of the organization being laid in 
Religion, We next go on to determine the relations 
of the members, one to another, in order that they 
may live together in concord, and go on prosper- 
ously and successfully. The offices and charges of 
the Society should be distributed for the good of 
the Society itself, and in such manner that difference 
in degree or position should not interfere with unan- 
imity and good-will. Office-bearers should be ap- 
pointed with prudence and discretion, and each one’s 
charge should be carefully marked out; thus no 
member will suffer wrong. Let the common funds 
be administered with strictest honesty, in such 
a way that a member receives assistance in pro- 
portion to his necessities. The rights and duties 
of employers should be the subject of careful 
consideration as compared with the rights and 
duties of the employed. If it should happen that 
either a master or a workman deemed himself in- 
jured, nothing would be more desirable than that 
there should be a committee composed of honest and 
capable men of the Association itself, whose duty it 
should be, by the laws of the Association, to decide 
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the dispute. Among the purposes of a Society should 
be to try to arrange for a continuous supply of work 
at all times and seasons; and to create a fund from 
which the members may be helped in their necessities, 
not only in case of accident, but also in sickness, old 
age, and misfortune. 

Such rules and regulations, if obeyed willingly 
by all, will sufficiently ensure the well-being of poor 
people; whilst such Mutual Associations among 
Catholics are certain to be productive, in no small 
degree, of prosperity to the State. It is not rash to 
conjecture the future from the past. Age gives way 
to age, but the events of one century are wonder- 
fully like those of another; for they are directed by 
the Providence of God, Who overrules the course 
of history in accordance with His purposes in cre- 
ating the race of man. We are told that it was cast 
as a reproach on the Christians of the early ages 
of the Church, that the greater number of them had 
to live by begging or by labor. Yet, destitute as they 
were of wealth and influence they ended by winning 
over to their side the favor of the rich and the good- 
will of the powerful. They showed themselves in- 
dustrious, laborious and peaceful, men of justice, 
and, above all, men of brotherly love. In the pres- 
ence of such a life and Such an example, prejudice 
disappeared, the tongue of malevolence was silenced. 
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and the lying traditions of - ancient superstition 
yielded little by little to Christian truth. 

At this moment the condition of the working pop- 
ulation is the question of the hour; and nothing can 
be of higher interest to all classes of the State than 
that it should be rightly and reasonably decided. But 
it will be easy for Christian working men to decide 
it aright if they form Associations, choose wise 
guides, and follow the same path which with so much 
advantage to themselves and the commonwealth was 
trod by their fathers before them. Prejudice, it is 
true, is mighty, and so is the love of money ; but if 
the sense of what is just and right be not destroyed 
by depravity of heart, their fellow-citizens are sure 
to be won over to a kindly feeling towards men whom 
they see to be so Industrious and so modest, who so 
unmistakably prefer honesty to lucre, and the sacred- 
ness of duty to all other considerations. 

And another great advantage would result from 
the state of things We are describing; there would 
be so much more hope and possibility of recalling 
to a sense of their duty those working men who have 
either given up their faith altogether, or whose lives 
are at variance with its precepts. These men, in 
most cases, feel that they have been fooled by empty 
promises and deceived by false appearances. They 
cannot but perceive that their grasping employers 
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too often treat them with the greatest inhunlanity, 
and hardly care for them beyond the profit their 
labor brings; and if they belong to an Association, 
it is probably one in which there exists, in place of 
charity and love, that intestine strife which always 
accompanies unresigned and irreligious poverty. 
Broken in spirit and worn down in body, how many 
of them would gladly free themselves from this gall- 
ing slavery! But human respect, or the dread of 
starvation, makes them afraid to take the step. To 
such as these. Catholic associations are of incal- 
culable service, helping them out of their difficulties, 
inviting them to companionship, and receiving the 
repentant to a shelter in which they may securely 
trust. 

We have now laid before you. Venerable Breth- 
ren, who are the persons, and what are the means, 
by which this most difficult question must be solved. 
Every one must put his hand to work which falls to 
his share, and that at once and immediately, lest the 
evil which is already so great may by delay become 
absolutely beyond remedy. Those who rule the State 
must use the law and the institutions of the country; 
masters and rich men must remember their duty; 
,the poor, whose interests are at stake, must make 
every lawful and proper effort; since Religion alone, 
as We said at the beginning, can destroy the evil at 
its root, all men must be persuaded that the pri- 
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mary tiling needful is to return to real Christianity, 
in the absence of which all the plans and devices of 
the wisest will be of little avail. 

As far as regards the Church, its assistance will 
never be wanting, be the time or the occasion what it 
may; and it will intervene with great effect in pro- 
portion as its liberty of action is the more unfet- 
tered; let this be carefully noted by those whose 
office it is to provide for the public welfare. Every 
minister of holy Religion must throw into the con- 
flict all the energy of his mind, and all the strength 
of his endurance; with your authority, Venerable 
Brethren, and by your example, they must never 
cease to urge upon all men of every class, upon the 
high as well as the lowly, the Gospel doctrines of 
Christian life; by every means in their power they 
must strive for the good of the people; and above 
all they must earnestly cherish in themselves, and 
try to arouse in others. Charity, the mistress and 
queen of virtues. For the happy results we all long 
for must be chiefly brought about by the plenteous 
outpouring of Charity; of that true Christian Char- 
ity which is the fulfilling of the whole Gospel law, 
which is always ready to sacrifice itself for other’s 
sake, and which is man’s surest antidote against 
worldly pride and immoderate love of self; that 
Charity whose office is described and whose God- 
like features are drawn by the Apostle St. Paul in 
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these words: Charity is patient, is kind, , . . seek- 
eth not her own, . . . suffereth all things, . . . en- 
dureth all things.^^ 

On each of you, Venerable Brethren, and on your 
Clergy and people, as an earnest of God’s mercy 
and a mark of our affection, We lovingly in the Lord 
bestow the Apostolic Benediction. 

Given at St. Peter’s in Rome, the fifteenth day of 
May, 1891, the fourteenth year of our Pontificate. 

LEO XIIL, POPE. 

8® I Corinthians xiii. 4-7. 












